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To Mr HENRY Davis, Bookſeller in London, 


i | Abergavenny, Aug. 4. 
1 RESPECTED SIR, 

I Pl HAVE received your ęſteemed favour of the 13th ulti- 
5 mo, whereby it appeareth, that you have peruſed thoſe 
ame letters, the which were delivered unto you by my friend 
the reverend Mr Hugo Bhen; and I am pleaſed to find 
you think they may be printed with a good proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs ; in as much as the objefions you mention, I humbly 
conceive, are ſuch as may be redargued, if not entirely re- 
= moved. —And, jirft, in the firſt place, as touching what 
8 proſecutions may ariſe from printing the private correſpon- 
dence of perſons ſtill living, give me leave, with all due ſubs 
miſſion, to obſerve, that the Letters in queſtion were not 
written and ſent under the ſeal of ſecreſy ; that they have 
no tendency, to the mala fama or prejudice of any perfor 
whatſoever ; but rather to the information aud edification 
of mankind : So that it becometh a fort of duty to promul- 
gate them in uſum publicum. Beſides, 1 have conſulted 
Mr Davy Higgins, an eminent attorney of this place, who, 
after due inſpectian and conſideration, declareth, that he 
doth not think the ſaid Letters contain any matter which 
vill be held actionable in the eye of the law. Finally, if you 
and I. ſhould come to a right underflanding, I do declare in 
verbo ſacerdotis, that, in caſe of any ſuch proſecution, I will 
take the whole upon my own ſhoulders, even quoad fine and 
empriſonment, though I muſt confeſs I ſhould not care to un- 
dergo flagellation : Tam ad turpitudinem, quam ad ama- 
ritudinem pœna ſpectans.— Secondly, concerning the per- 
Ja reſentment of Mr Fuftice Liſmahago, I may ſay non 
docci facio-I would not willingly vilipend any Chriſtian, 
V peraduenture he deſerveth that epithet : Albeit I am 
much ſurpriſed that more care is not taken to exclude from 
the commiſſion all ſuch vagrant foreigners as may be juſtly 
ſuſbected of diſaſtection to our happy conſtitution in church 
and ſtate.— God 5 that I ſhould be fo uncharitable, as 
zo affirm poſitively that the ſaid Liſmahago is no better than 
a Feſuit in diſguiſe; but this I will afſert and maintain to- 
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( iy ) 
tis viribus, that, from the day he qualified, he has never 
been once ſeen intra templi parietes, that 1s zo ſay, within 
the pariſh church. 

Thirdly, with reſpect to at Paſſed at Mr Kendal's g 
table, when the ſaid Liſmahago was ſo brutal in his repre- 
henfrons, I muſt inform you, my goed Sir, that I was obli- 
ged to retire, not by fear ariſing from his minatory re- 
Proacher, which, as 1 ſaid above, 1 value not a ruſh ; but 
from the ſudden 72 produced by a barbel's row, which I 
| had eaten at dinner, nat knowing that the ſaid row is at 
| certain ſeaſons violently catharticy as Galen obſerveth in his 
| chapt er vip ix. 

Feurthly, and laſtly, with reference to the manner in 
which I got poſſeſſion of the Letters, it is a circumſlance 
which concerns my own conſcience only : Sufficeth it to 
ſay, ¶ have fully ſatisfied the parties in whoſe cuſtody they 
. were; and, by this time, I hope I have alſo ſatisfied you in 
ſuch ways, that the lofi hand may be put to our agreement, 
and the work proceed with all convenient expedition: In 
auhich hope I reſt, 6 
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Reſpect ed Sir » 


Hur very bumble ſervant, 


JoxnaTHan DusTwiICH.' 


P. S. I propoſe, Deo volente, to have the pleaſure of ſeeing 

in the great city, towards All-hallow-tide, when I 

all be glad to treat with you concerning a parcel cf 

MS. ſermons of a certain clergyman deceaſed ; a cake of 

the right leaven for the preſent taſte of the public. Ver- 
bum * &c. 

N J. D o 


To the Reverend Mr JoxATHAN DusTwicH, ' . 
at —. | 


I RECEIVED your's in courſe of poſt, and ſhall be glad 
to treat with you for the MS. which I have delivered 
to your friend Mr Bhen ; but can by ne meant comply with - 
the terms propoſed. T hoſe things are ſo uncertain-—Writing 
is all a lottery—1 have been a loſer by the works of the 
greateſt men of the age—T could mention particulars, and 
name names ; but don't chuſe it—T he taſte of the town is 
fo changeable. Then there have been ſo many letters upon 
travels lately publiſhed — M hat between Smollet's, Sharp's, 
Derrick's, Thickneſs's, Baltimore's, and Baretti's, together 
with Shandy's Sentimental Travels, the public ſeems to be 
cloyed with that kind of entertainment—Nevertheleſs, 1 
vill, if you pleaſe, run the riſk of printing and publiſhing, 
and you ſhall have half the profits of the impreſſion. —You 
need not take the trouble to bring up your ſermons on my ac 
count—No body reads ſermons but Methodiſts and Diſſenters 
— Beſides, for my own part, I am quite a ſtranger to that 
ſort of reading; and the two perſons, whoſe judgment I 
depended upon in theſe matters, are out of the way ; one is 
gone abroad, carpenter of a man of war ; and the other has 
been filly enough to abſcond, in order to avoid a proſecution © 
for blaſphemy— Tm a great loſer by his going off —He has 
left a manual of devotion balf finiſbed on my hands, after 
Having received money for the «vhole copy—He vas the 
ſoundeft divine, and had the maſt orthodox pen of all my 
People, and I never knew his judgment fail, but in flying 
from his bread and butter on this occaſion. 

By owning you was not put in bodily fear by Liſmahags, 
you preciude yourſelf from thewenefit of a good plea, over 
and above the advantage of binding him over. In the late 
war, I inſerted in my evening paper, a paragraph that 
came by the poſt, reſlecting upon the behaviour of a certain 
regiment in battle. An officer of ſaid regiment came 10 

mj ſhop, and, in the. preſence of my wife and journeyman, 


— 


TE 
threatened to cut off my ears—As I exhibited marks of bodi- 
ly fear, more ways than one, to the conviftion of the by- 
ftanders, I bound him over ; my action lay, and I recover- 


ed. As for flagellation, you have nothing to fear, and no- 
thing to hope, on that head—T here has been but one printer 


logged at the cart. tail theſe thirty years, that was Charles 


Watſon ; and he aſſured me it was no more than a flea- 


bite. C—— Ha been threatened ſeveral times by 


the Houſe of L—— but it came to nothing. If an in- 

formation ſhould be moved for, and granted againſt you, as 
the editor of theſe letters, I hope you will have honeſty. and 
wit enough to appear and take your trial—1f you 1000 be 
ſentenced to the pillory, your fortune is made—As times go, 

= Sa e ep to honour and prefer ment. 

2 


K ely, 
| London, Aug. 10. 


appy if 1 can lend you a lift ; and am, very fin- 


Yours, OTH] 
| HENRY Davis. 


Pleaſe my kind PIP to your 3 my couſin Madec. 
I have ſent an almanack and court-kalendar, directed 
for him at Mr Sutton s, bookſeller in Gloucgſter, car- 
riage paid, which he will pleaſe to accept asJa ſmall to- 
my ” regard. My wife, who is very fond of tonft= 
cheeſe, preſents her compliments to him, and begs to 

__ if there's any of that kind <vhich he 4vas ſo good as 


to ſend us loft . 1% be n in London. 
6 | H. D. 


1 Hall think 
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Humphry Clinker. © 


To Dr LEVIS. 


DOCTOR, 


HE pills are good for nothing—I might as well 
| ſwallow ſnow-balls to cool my reins—1 have told 
you over and over, how hard I am to move; 
and, at this time of day, I ought to know ſomething of 
my own conſtitution, Why will you be fo poſitive ? 
Prithee ſend me another preſcription I am as lame and 
as much tortured in all my limbs as if I was. broke up- 
on the wheel: Indeed, I am equally diſtreſſed in mind 
and body—As if I had not plagues enough of my own, 
thoſe children of my ſiſter are left me for a perpetual 
ſource of vexation What buſineſs have people to get 
children to plague their neighbours'? A ridiculous ink 
cident that happened yeſterday to my niece Liddy, has 
diſordered me in ſuch a manner, that I expect to be 
hid up with another fit of the gout—Perhaps I may ex- 
plain myſelf in my next. I ſhall ſet out to-morrow 
morning for the Hot Well at Briſtol, where I am afraid 
I ſhall ſtay longer than I could wiſh. On the receipt 
of —— be thitker with my ſaddle-horſe ànd 
r 1 
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i 2 EXPEDITION of 
te hn Tell Barns to threſh out the two old 
rricks, and ſend the corn to market, and ſell it off to 
the poor at a ſhilling a buſhel under market price.— I 
"43 have received a ſnivelling letter from Griffin, offering 
to make a public ſubmiſſion, and pay coſts. I want 
none of his ſubmiſſions; neither will I pocket any of 
| his money—The fellow is a bad neighbour, and I de- 
ſize to have nothing to do with him: But as he is purſe- 
Proud, he ſhall pay for his inſolence: Let him give five 
pounds to the poor of the pariſh, and III withdraw my 
Action; and in the mean time you may tell Prig to ſtop 
Proceedings. —Let Morgan's widow have the Alderney 
cow, and forty ſhillings to clothe her children: But 
don't ſay a ſyllable of the matter to any living ſoul— 
i: Fn Vil make ha thy: when ſhe is able. I defire-you will 
lock up all my drawers, and keep the keys till meeting; 
and be ſure you take the iron cheſt with my papers in- 


to your own cuſtody— Forgive all this trouble roms 
Dear Lewis, 


3 2 —— ew 
| Ni Your affectionate 
- Glouceſter, April 2. M. BRAM BLE. 
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| 275 at rs GwYLLI Ms Hane, at Brambletonball 


URS GUYLLIN, 


HEN this cums to 3 be ſure to pack up in 
the trunk male that ſtands in my cloſet, to be 
ſent me in the Briſtol waggon without loſs of time, the 
following articles, viz. my roſe-collard neglejay, with 
green robins, my. yellow damaſk, and my black velvet 
uit, with the ſhort hoop; .my. bloo quilted petticot, my 
green manteel, my laced apron, my French commode, 
- Macklin head and lappets, and the litel box with my jowls. 
Williams may bring over my bum-daffee, and the viol 
Vith the eaſings of Dr Hill's dock-water, and Chowder's 
lackſitiff. The poor creature has been terribly conſtu- 
1 e ever ſince we left huom. Pray take particular 
|» care of the houſe while the family is abſent. Let'there 
7 a wy A er in Ind brother's chamber and 


HUMPHRY CLINKER. 3 
mine. The maids, having nothing to do, may be fat 
a-ſpinning. I deſire you'll clap a pad- luck on the wind- 
ſeller, and let none of the men have exceſs to the ſtrong 
bear don't forget to have the gate ſhit every evening 
before dark. — The gardnir and the hind: may lie below 
in the landry, to partake the houſe, with the blunder- 
buſs and the great dog; and I hope you'll have a watch- 
ful eye over the maids. I know that hufly, Mary Jones, 
loves to be rumping- with the men. Let me know if 
Alderney's calf' be ſould yet, and what he fought—if 
the ould gooſe be ſitting; and if the cobler has cut 
Dicky, and how the pore anemil bore the operation.— 
No more at preſent, but reſts, 

; | Yours, | | 
Gleflar, April 2. TABITHA BRAMBLE. 
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Ta Mrs Mary Joxzs, at Brambletnball.. / 


DEAR MOLLY, , 5 in Tr Rad ate 

| EAVING this importunity, I ſendimy love to 
you and Saul, being in good health, and hoping 

to heer the ſame from you; and that you and Saul will 
take my poor kitten to bed with you this cold weather. 
We have been all in a fad taking here at Gloſtar—Miſs 
Liddy had like to have run away with a player-man, 
and young maſter and he would adone themſelves a miſ- 
chief; but the *{quire applied to the mare, and they 
were bound over. Miſtreſs bid me not ſpeak a word 
of the matter to any Chriſtian ſoul—no m8re I ſhall ; 
for, we ſervints ſhould ſee all, and ſay nothing—But, 
what was worſe than all this, Chowder has had the miſ- 
fortune to be worried by a butcher's dog, and came 
home in a terrible pickle—Miſtriſs was taken with the 
aſteriſks, but they ſoon went off. The docter was ſent 
tor to Chowder, and he ſubſcribed a repoſitory, which 
did him great ſervice—thank God, he's now in a fair 
way to.do well—pray take care of my box and the pilly- 
ber, and put them under your own bed; for, I do ſup- 
pole, Madam Gwyllim * be a prying into my ſecrets, 
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4 De EXPEDITION y 
now my back is turned. John Thomas is in good health, 
but ſulky. The ſquire gave away an ould coat to a poor 
man; and John fays as how 'tis robbing him of his 
parquiſites.—I told him, by his agreement, he was to 
receive no vails; but he ſays as how there's a difference 
betwixt vails and parquiſites; and ſo there is for ſartain. 
Me are all going to the Hot Well, where 1 ſhall drink 
| your health in a glaſs of water, being, 
Dear Molly, | 
| — humble ſervant to command, 


Ghftar, April 2. 3 bak W. JENKINS. 
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7 Sir Wirk PuILIIrs, Bart. of Jeſus College 


Oxon. 


DEAR PHILLIPS, 


8 1 have nothing more at heart than to convince 
ou I am incapable of forgetting or negleCting 
the friendſhip I made at college, I now begin that cor- 
ſpondence by letters, which you and I agreed, at part- 
ming, to cultivate. I begin it ſooner than I intended, 
that you may have it in your power to refute any idle 
reports which may be circulated to my prejudice at Ox- 
ford, touching a fooliſh quarrel, in which I have been 
myolved on account of my ſiſter, who had been ſome 
time ſettled here in a boarding-ſchool. When I came 
-  Hither with my uncle and aunt (who are our guardians) 
to fetch her away, I found her a fine tall girl, of ſeven- 
teen, with an agreeable perſon; but remarkably ſimple, 
and quite ignorant of the world. This diſpoſition, and 
want of experience, had expoſed her to the addreſſes 
of a perfon—I know not what to call him, who had 


ſeen her at a play; and, with a confidence and dexte- 


rity peculiar to himſelf, found means to be recommend. 
ed to her acquaintance. It was by the greateſt acci- 
dent I intercepted one of his letters. As it was my duty 

to ſtifle this correſpondence in its birth, I made it my 
buſineſs to find him out, and tell bim very freely my 
ſentiments of the matter. The ſpark did not like the 


HUMPHRY CLINEKER. 
ſtile T uſed, and behaved with abundance of mettle, 
Though his rank in life (which, by the bye, I am aſhamed” 
to declare) did not entitle him to much deference; yet, 
as his behaviour was remarkably ſpirited, I admitted 
him to the privilege of a gentleman, and ſomething 
might have happened, had not we been prevented. —In 
ſhort, the buſineſs took air, I know not how, and made 
abundance of noiſe—recourſe was had to juſtice I was, 
obliged to give my word and honour, &c. and to-mor- 
row morning we ſet out for Briſtol Wells, where I ex- 
pect to hear from you by the return of the poſt, I 
have got into a family of originals, whom I may one 
day attempt to deſcribe for your amuſement. My aunt, 
Mrs Tabitha Bramble, is a maiden of forty-five, ex- 
ceedingly ftarched, vain, and ridiculous. My uncle is 
an odd kind of humouriſt, always on the fret, and fo 
- unpleaſant in his manner, that, rather than be obliged 
to keep him company, I'd reſign all claim to the inhe- 
ritance of his eſtate. Indeed, his being tortured by the 
gout may have ſoured his temper, and, perhaps, I may 
like him better on farther acquaintance: Certain it is, 
all his ſervants and neighbours in the country are fond 
of him even to a degree of enthuſiaſm, the reaſon of 
which I cannot as yet comprehend. Remember me to 
Griffy Price, Gwyn, Manſel, Baflet, and all the reſt of 
my old Cambrian companions. Salute the bed-maker 
in my name—give my ſervice to the cook, and pray 
take care of poor Ponto, for the ſake of his old mai- 
ter, who is, and ever will be, 

Dear Phillips, 
Four affectionate friend, 
52% | and humble ſervant, - 
Gloucefler, April 2. Jer, MELFoRD, 


* 
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have given juſt cauſe of offence by my want of prudence 


able and deſperate. As for familiarities, I do declare, 


connection, which is ſo diſpleaſing to my family. I 
. . ourſelves ; but I hope to ſoften her in time, by humility 
and ſubmiſſion. My uncle, who was ſo dreadfully 


paſſſon; and my brother is reconciled to me, on my 


tunate youth: But, notwithſtanding all their indul- 


6 © The EXPEDITION f 


To Mrs JerM YN, at Ber houſe in Gloucefter. | 


DEAR MADAM, F | 
AVING no mother of my own, I hope you will 
H give me leave to diſburden my poor heart to you, 
who have always acted the part of a kind parent to 
me, ever fince I was put under your care. Indeed, and 
indeed, my worthy governeſs may believe me, when 
I aflure. her, that I never harboured a thought that 
was otherwiſe than virtuous; and, if God will give me 
grace, I ſhall never behave fo as to caſt a reflection on 
the care you have taken in my education. I confeſs I 


and experience. I ought not to have liſtened to what 
the young man ſaid ; and it was my duty to have told you 
all that paſſed, but I was aſhamed to mention it; and 
then he behaved ſo modeſt and reſpectful, and ſeemed to 
be ſo melancholy and timorous, that I could not find in 
my heart to do any thing that ſhould make him miſer- 


I never once allowed him the favour of a ſalute; and as 
to the few letters that paſſed between us, they are all 
in my uncle's hands, and I hope they contain nothing 
contrary to innocence! and honour. I am ſtill per- 
ſuaded that he is not what he appears to be : But time 
will diſcover—Meanwhile, I will endeavour to forget a 


have cried without ceaſing, and have not taſted any 
thing but tea, fince I was hurried away from you; nor 
did I once-cloſe my eyes for three nights running. My 
aunt continues to chide me ſeverely when we are by 


paſſionate” in the beginning, has been moved by my 
tears and diſtreſs, and is now all tenderneſs and com- 
promiſe to break off all correſpondence with that unfor- 


gence, I ſhall have no peace of mind till I know my | 


- 


HUMPHRY CLINEER.. 7 
dear and ever honoured governeſs has forgiven her 
poor, diſconſolate, forlor n 
Affectionate humble ſervant. 
ö y | till death, Tt : 2£S £5 $1 
Clifton, April ww. Lx Dr MELFORD- 


To Miſs LazTiT1a WiLLIs, at Glouceſter. 
MY DEAREST LETTY, '. _ _ n 
Am in ſuch a fright, leſt this ſhould not come ſafe 

to hand by the conveyance of Jarvis, the carrier, 
that I beg you will write me, on the receipt of it, di- 
recting to me, under cover, to Mrs Winifred Jenkins, 
my aunt's maid, who is a good girl, and has been ſo 
kind to me in my affliction, that I have made her my 
confident; as for Jarvis, he was very ſhy of taking 
charge of my letter and the little parcel, becauſe his 
ſiſter Sally had like to have loſt her place on my ac- 
count: Indeed I cannot blame the man for his caution; 
but I have made it worth his while. My. dear compas 
nion and bed-fellow, it is a grievous addition to my 
other misfortunes, that I am deprived of your agreeable 
company and converſation, at a time when I need ſo 
much the comfort of your good humour and good 
ſenſe; but, I hope, the friendſhip we contracted at the 
boarding-ſchool will laſt for life I doubt not but, on 
my fide, it will daily increaſe and improve, as I gain - 
experience, and learn to know the value of a true friend. 
O, my dear Letty] what ſhall I fay about poor Mr 
Wilſon? I have: promiſed: to break off all correſpon- 
dence, and, if poſſible, to forget him: But, alas! I be- 
gin to perceive that it will not be in my power. As it is 
by no means proper that the picture ſhould remain in 
my hands, leſt it ſhould be the occaſion of more miſ⸗- 
chief, I have ſent it to you by this opportunity, begging 
you will either keep it ſafe till better times, or return it 
to Mr Wilſon himſelf, who, I ſuppoſe, will make it his 
buſineſs to ſee you at the uſual place. If he ſhould be 
low-ſpirited at my ſending back his picture, you may © 


- 8 The EXPEDITION of 
tell him I have no occaſion; for a picture, while the ori- 


ginal continues engraved on my — But, no; I would 
not have you tell him that neither; becauſe eve muſt 
be an end of our correſpondence—l with he may forget 
me, for the ſake of his own peace; and yet, if he ſhould, 
he muſt be a barbarous But, 'tis impoſſible—poor 
Wilſon cannot be falſe and inconſtant. I befeech bim 
not to write to me, nor attempt to ſee me for ſome 
time; for, conſidering the reſentment and paffionate 
temper of my brother Jery, ſuch an attempt might be 
attended with conſequences which would 4 us all 
miſerable for life let us truſt to time and the chapter 
of accidents; or rather to that Providence which will 
not fail, ſooner or later, to reward thoſe that walk in 
the paths of honour and virtue I would offer my love 
to the young ladies, but it is not fit that any of them 
ſhould know you have received this letter. If we go 
to Bath, I ſhall ſend you my ſimple remarks upon that 
famous centre of polite amuſement, and every other 
place we may chance to viſit ; and I flatter'myſelf that 
my dear Miſs Willis will be punctual i in anſwering the 
letters of her affectionate 
Clifton, April 6. | Lrvia MeLrorD. 
Ito! . | * MN 
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. To Dr Lewis. 


DEAR LEWIS, 


HAVE followed your directions with ſome ſueceſi | 

] and might have been upon my legs by this time, 
had the weather permitted me to uſe my ſaddle-horſe. 
I rode out upon the Downs laſt Tueſday, in the fore- 
noon, when the ſky, as far as the viſible horizon, was 
without a cloud; but, before I had gone a full mile, I 
was cvertaken inſtantancouſly by a ſtorm of rain, that 
wet me to the ſkin in three minutes—whence it came 
the devil knows; but it has laid me up (I ſuppoſe) for 
one fortnight. It makes me ſick to hear people talk of 
the fine air upon Clifton Downs: How can the air be 
either agreeable or * where the dæmon of va- 
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pours deſcends in a perpetual drizzle ? My confinement 
is the more intolerable, as I am ſurrounded with do- 
meſtic vexations. My niece has had a dangerous fit of 
illneſs, occaſioned by that curſed incident at Glouceſter, 
which I mentioned in my laſt. She is a poor good» 
natured ſimpleton, as ſoſt as butter, and as eafily melt» 
ed—not that ſhe's a fool—the girl's parts are not 
- defpicable, and her education has not been. neglected ; 
that is to ſay, ſhe can write and ſpell, and ſpeak French, 
and play upon the harpſichord 3; then ſhe dances finely, 
has a good figure, and is very well inclined ; but, the's 
deficient in ſpirit, and ſo ſuſceptible and ſo tender 
forſooth !—truly, ſhe has got a languithing eye, and 
reads romances. « Then there's her brother, Squire Je- 
ry, a pert jackanapes, full of college petulance and telf- 
conceit : Proud as a German count, and as hot and 
haſty as a Welſh mountaineer. As for that fantaſtical 
animal, my ſiſter Tabby, you are no ftranger to her 
| qualifications. I vow to God, the is ſometimes ſo in- 
tolerable, that I almoſt think ſhe's the devil incarnate 
come to torment me for my fins; and yet I am conſci- 
ous of no fins that ought to entail ſuc}: family-plagues 
npon me—why the devil ſhould not I ſhake off theſe 
torments at once? I an't married to Tabby, thank 
heaven] nor, did I beget the other two: Let them 
chuſe another guardian; for my part, I an't in a condi» 
tion to take care of myſelf, much leſs to ſuperintend 
the conduct of giddy-headed boys and girls. You ear» 
neſtly deſire to know the particulars of our adventure 
at Glouceſter, which are briefly theſe, and I hope they 
will go no farther : Liddy had been fo long cooped up 
in a boarding ſchool, which, next to a nunnery, is the 

worſt kind of ſeminary that ever was contrived for 
young women, that ſhe became as inflammable as touch- 
wood; and, going to*a play in holiday-time—'ſ{death, 
Pm athamed to tell you! ſhe fell in love with one of 
the attors—a handſome young fellow, that goes by the 
name of Wilfon. The raſcal ſoon perceived the im- 
preſſion he had made, and managed matters fo as to ſee - 
her at a houſe where ſhe went to drink tea with her 
governeſs. This was the beginning of a correſpondence, 
which they kept up by means of a jade of a milliner, 
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who made and drefled caps for the girls at the boarding- 
ſchool. When we arrived at Gloucefter, Liddy came F 
to ſtay at lodgings with her aunt, and Wilſon bribed | F 
the maid to deliver a letter into her own hands; but it 
ſeems Jery had already acquired ſo much credit with 
the maid (by what means he beſt knows), that ſhe car- 
ried the letter to him, and ſo the whole plot was diſ- 
covered. The raſh boy, without ſaying a word of the 
matter to me, went immediately in ſearch of Wilſon; 
and, I ſuppoſe, treated him with inſolence enough. 
The theatrical hero was too far gone in romance to 
brook ſuch uſage: He replied in blank verſe, and a 
formal challenge enſued. They agreed to meet early 
next morning, and decide the diſpute with ſword and 
Piſtol. T heard nothing at all of the affair, till Mr Morley 
came to my bed-fide in the morning, and told me he 
was afraid my nephew was going to fight, as he had been 
overheard talking very loud and vehement with Wilſon, 
at - the young man's lodgings, the night before, and 4 
afterwards went and bought powder and ball at a ſhop 
in the neighbourhood. I got up immediately, and, upon 
_ enquiry, found he was juſt gone out. I begged Morley 
to knock up the mayor, that he might interpoſe as a 
magiſtrate ; and, in the mean time, I hobbled after the 
ſquire, whom I faw at x diſtance, walking at a great 
pace towards the city gate—in ſpite of all my efforts, I 
could not come up till our two combatants had taken 
their ground, and were priming their piſtols. An old 
Houſe luckily ſcreened me from their view; ſo that I 
ruſhed upon them at once, before I was perceived. They 
were both confounded, and attempted to make their e- 
ſcape different ways; but Morley coming up with con- 
ſtables at that inſtant, took Wilſon into cuſtody, and Je- 
ry followed him quietly to the mayor's houſe. All this 
time I was ignorant of what had paſſed the preceding 
day; and neither of the parties would diſcover a tittle of 
the matter. The mayor obſerved, that it was great pre- 
ſumption in Wilſon, who was a ſtroller, to proceed to 
ſuch extremities with a gentleman of family and for- 
tune; and threatened to commit him on the vagrant 
act. The young fellow buſtled up with great ſpirit, de- 
claring he was a gentleman, and would be treated as 
\ 
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ſuch; but he refuſed to explain himſelf farther. The 
maſter of the company being ſent for, and examined 
touching the ſaid Wilſon, ſaid the young man had en- 
gaged with him at Birmingham about ſix months ago, 
but never would take his ſalary; that he had behaved 
ſo well in his private character, as to acquire the reſpect 
and good- will of all his acquaintance and that the pu- 
blic owned his merit as an actor was altogether extraor- 
dinary. After all, I fancy he will turn out to be a run- 
away prentice from London. The manager offered to 
bail him for any ſum, provided he would give his word 
and honour that he would keep the peace; but the 
young gentleman was on his high ropes, and would by 
no means lay himſelf under any reſtriftions: On the o- 
ther hand, Hopeful was equally obſtinate; till at length 
the mayor declared, that, if they both refuſed to be 
bound over, he would immediately commit Wilſon as a 
vagrant to hard labour. I own I was much pleaſed with 
Jery's behaviour on. this occaſion: He ſaid, that, rather 
than Mr Wilſon ſhould be treated in ſuch an ignomi- 
nious manner, he would give his word and honour to 
proſecute the affair no farther while they remained at 
Glouceſter. Wilſon thanked him for his generous man- 
ner of proceeding, and was diſcharged. On our return 
to our lodgings, my nephew explained the whole m 
ry; and I own I was exceedingly incenſed. Liddy be- 
ing queſtioned on the ſubject, and very ſeverely re- 
proached by that wild cat my ſiſter 'Tabby, firſt ſwoon- 
ed away, then diſſolving into a flood of tears, confeſſed 
all the particulars of the correſpondence; at the fame 
time giving up three letters, which were all ſhe had re- 
ceived from her admirer. The laſt, which Jery inter- 
cepted, I ſend you incloſed; and when you have read 
it, I dare ſay you won't wonder at the progreſs the wri- 
ter had made in the heart of a ſimple girl utterly unac- 
quainted with the characters of mankind. Thinking it 
was high time to remove her from ſuch a dangerous 
connection, I carried her off the very next day to Bri- 
ſtol; but the poor creature was ſo frightened and flut- 
tered by our threats and expoſtulations; that ſhe fell fick 
the fourth day after our arrival at Clifton, and conti- 
nued ſo ill for a whole week, that her life was deſpaired 
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of. Tt was not till yeſterday that Dr Rigge declared her 
out of danger. You cannot imagine what I have fuffer- 
ed, partly from the indiſcretion of this poor child, but 
much more from the fear of loſing her entirely. This 
air is intolerably cold, and the place quite ſolitary. I ne- 
ver go down. to the well, without returning low-ſpirit- 
ed; for there I meet with half a dozen poor emaciated 
, creatures, with ghoſtly looks, in the laſt ſtage of a con- 
ſumption, who have made ſhift to linger through the 
winter like fo many exotic plants languiſhing in a hot 
houſe ; but in all appearance will drop into their graves, 
before the fun has warmth enough to mitigate the rigour 


of this ungenial ſpring. If you think the Bath water 


will be of any ſervice to me, I will go thither as ſcon as 
my niece: can bear the motion of the coach. Tell Barns 
I am obliged to him for his advice, but don't chuſe to 
follow it. If Davis voluntarily offers to give up the 
farm, the other ſhall have it; but I will not begin at 
this time of day to diſtreſs my tenants, becauſe they are 
unfortunate, and cannot make regular payments. I 
wonder that Barns ſhould think me capable of ſuch op- 
preſſion. As for Higgens, the fellow is a notorious 
poacher, to be ſure; and an impudent raſcal, to ſet his 
ſnares in my own paddock; but I ſuppoſe he thought 
he had fome right, eſpecially in my abſence, to partake 
of what nature ſeems to have intended for common ule : 
You may threaten him in my name as much as you 
pleaſe; and, if he repeats the offence, let me know it 
before you have recourſe: to juſtice I know you are a 
great ſportſman, and oblige many of your friends. I 
need not tell you to make uſe of my grounds; but it 
may be neceſſary to hint, that Pm more afraid of my 
fowling-piece than of my game. When you can ſpare 
two or three brace of partridges, ſend them over by the 
ſtage- coach; and tell Guyllim that ſhe forgot to pack 
up my flannels and wide ſhoes in the trunk-mail—I ſhall 
trouble you as uſual, from time to time, till at laſt, I 
pore; Joey be tired of correſponding with 

Tour aſſured friend, 6 — 5 

Clifton, April 17. = M. Baar. 
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To Miſs LyDia MELroRD. | 


ISS WILLIS has pronounced my doom—you are 

going away, dear Miſs Melford, —you are going 
to be removed I know not whither ! what ſhall I do? 
which way ſhall I turn for conſolation ? I know not 
what I ſay—all night long have I been toſſed in a ſea of 
| doubts and fears, uncertainty, and diſtraction, without 
being able to connect my thoughts, much leſs to form 
any conſiſtent plan of conduct I was even tempted to 
wiſh that I had never ſeen you; or that you had been 
leſs amiable, or leſs compaſſionate to your poor Wilſon; 
and yet it would be deteſtable ingratitude in me to form 
fuch a wiſh, conſidering how much I am indebted to 
your goodneſs, and the ineffable pleaſure I have derived 
from your indulgence and approbation—Good God } 
I never heard your name mentioned without emotion | 
the moſt diſtant proſpect of being admitted to your 
company, filled my whole ſoul with a kind of pleaſing 
alarm ! as the time approached, my heart beat with re- 
doubled force, and every nerve thrilled with a tranſport 
of expectation; but, when 1 found myſelf actually in 
your preſence—when I heard you fpeak—when I ſaw 
you {mile—when I beheld your charming eyes turned 
favourably npon me, my breaſt was filled with ſuch tu- 
mults of delight, as wholly deprived me of the power 
of utterance, and wrapt me in a delirium of joy! En- 
couraged by your ſweetneſs of temper and affability, I 
ventured to deſcribe the feelings of my heart—even then 
you did not check my-preſumption—you pitied my ſuf- 
ferings, and gave me leave to hope; ou put a favour- 
able, perhaps too favourable a conſtruction, on my ap- 
pearance Certain it is, Iam. no player in love I ſpeak 
the language of my own heart, and have no prompter 
but nature. Yet there is ſomething in this heart, which 
I have not yet diſcloſed I flattered myſelf—But, I will 
not, I muſt not proceed—Dear Miſs Liddy ! for Hea- 
ven's ſake, contrive, if poſſible, ſome means of letting 
me ſpeak to you before you ave. Gloweſtars otherwiſe 
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I know not what will—But I begin to rave again—lI 
will endeavour to bear this trial with fortitude—while I 
am capable of reflecting upon your tenderneſs and truth, 
I ſurely have no cauſe to deſpair—yet I am ſtrangely af- 
fected. The ſun ſeems to deny me light—a cloud hangs 
over me, and there is a dreadful weight upon my ſpirits ! 
* While you ſtay in this place, I ſhall continually hover 
about your lodgings, as the parted ſoul is ſaid to linger 
about the grave where its mortal conſort lies—I know, 
if it is in your power, you will taſk your humanity— 
your compaſſion—ſhall I add, your affection? in order - 


= 

I to aſſuage the almoſt intolerable diſquiet that torments 

| the heart of your afflicted W1LSON. 
Gloucefter, March 31. 
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To Sir WaTKIN PHILLIPS, of Feſus College, Oxon. 


2 DEAR PHILLIPS, | Hot Well, April 18. 


T GIVE Manſel credit for his invention, in propaga- 
I ting the report, that I had a quarrel with a moun- 
tebank's Merry Andrew at Glouceſter : But I have too 
much reſpect for every appendage of wit, to quarrel 
even with the loweſt buffoonery ; and therefore I hope 
Manſel and I ſhall always be good friends. I cannot, 
however, approve of his drowning my poor dog Ponto, 
| on purpoſe to convert Ovid's pleonaſm inta a punning 
* epitaph - deerant quoque littora Ponto: For, that he 
tthrew him into the Iſis, when it was ſo high and im- 
petuous, with no other view than to kill the fleas, is an 
excuſe that will not hold water: But I leave poor Ponto 
to his fate, and hope Providence will take care to ac- 
commodate Manſel with a drier death. 
As there is nothing that can be called company at 
the well, I am here in a ſtate of abſolute ruſtication: 
This, however, gives me leiſure to obſerve the ſingula- 
rities in my uncle's character, which ſeems to have in- 
tereſted your curioſity. The truth is, his diſpoſition and 
mine, which, like oil and vinegar, repelled one another 


⁊t firſt, have now begun to mix, by dint of being beat 
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up together. I was once apt to believe him a complete 
Cynic, and that nothing but the neeeſlity of his occa- 
IF ſions could compel him to get within the pale of ſocie- 
ty—l am now of another opinion; I think his peeviſh- 
neſs ariſes partly from bodily pain, and partly from a 
natural exceſs of mental ſenſibility ; for, I ſuppoſe, the 
mind, as well as the body, is, in fome caſes, endowed 
with a morbid exceſs of ſenſation. 
E was t'other day much diverted with a converſation. 
that paſſed in the pump=room, betwixt him and the fa- 
mous Dr L——n, who is come to ply at the well for 
patients. My uncle was complaining of the ſtink, oc- 
caſioned by the vaſt quantity of mud and ſlime, which. 
the river leaves at low ebb under the windows of the 
pump-room. He obſerved, that the exhalations ariſing 
from ſuch a nuiſance, could not but be prejudicial to 
the weak lungs of many conſumptive patients, who came 
to drink the water. The doctor, overhearing this re- 
mark, made up to him, and aſſured him he was miſta- 
ken. He ſaid, people in general were fo miſled by vul- 
gar prejudices, that philoſophy was hardly ſufficient to 
undeceive them. Then, hemming thrice, he aſſumed a 
moſt ridiculous ſolemnity of aſpect, and entered into a 
learned inveſtigation of the nature of ſtink. He obſer- 
ved, that ſtink, or ſtench, meant no more than a ſtrong 
impreſſion on the olfactory nerves, and might be applied 
to ſubſtances of the moſt oppoſite qualities; that, in the 
Dutch language, ftinken ſignified the moſt agreeable per- 
fume, as well as the moſt fetid odour, as appears in Van 
VloudePs tranſlation of Horace, in that beautiful ode, 
Quis multa gracilis, &c. The words liquidis perfuſus odo- 
ribus, he tranſlates, van civet & moſchata geſtinken ; that 
individuals differed toto celo in their opinion of ſmells, 
which indeed was altogether as arbitrary as the opinion 
of beauty; that the French were pleaſed with the pu- 
trid effluvia of animal food, and ſo were the Hotten- 
tots in Africa, and the ſavages in Greenland; and that 
the negroes on the coaſt of Senegal would not touch fiſh 

till it was rotten ; ſtrong preſumptions in favour of what 
is generally called /:n4, as thoſe nations are in a ſtate of 
nature, undebauched by luxury, unſeduced by whim 
and caprice; that he had reaſon to believe the ſtercora- 
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ceous flavour, condemned by prejudice as a ſtink, was, 
in fact, moſt agreeable to the organs of ſmelling ; for, 
that every perſon who pretended to naufeate the ſmell 
of another's excretions, ſnuffed up his own with parti- 
cular complacency; for the truth of which, he appeal- 
ed to all the ladies and gentlemen then preſent : He ſaid 
the inhabitants of Madrid and Edinburgh found parti- 


cular ſatisfaction in breathing their own atmoſphere, 


which was always impregnated with ſtercoraceous efflu- 
via: That the learned Dr B-—, i his treatiſe on the 
Four Digeſtions, explains in what manner the volatile 


effluvia from the inteſtines, ſtimulate and promote the 
operations of the animal economy: He affirmed, the 


laſt Grand Duke of Tuſcany, of the Medicis family, who 
refined upon ſenſuality with the ſpirit of a philoſopher, 
was ſo delighted with that odour, that he caufed the eſ- 


ſence of ordure to be extracted, and uſed it as the moſt 


delicious perfume: That he himſelf (the doctor), when 
he happened to be low-ſpirited, or fatigued with buſi- 
neſs, found immediate relief, and uncommon fatisfac- 
tion, from hanging over the ſtale contents of a cloſe 
ſtool, while his ſervant ſtirred it about under his noſe ; 
nor was this effect to be wondered at, when we conſider 
that this ſubſtance abounds with the ſelf- ſame volatile 
falts that are ſo greedily ſmelled to by the moſt delicate 
invalids, after they have been extracted and fublimed 


by the chemiſts. By this time the company began to 


hold their noſes; but the doctor, without taking the 


leaſt notice of this ſignal, proceeded to ſhow, that ma- 
ny fetid ſubſtances were not only agreeable, but ſalutary; 


ſuch as aſſafœtida, and other medicinal gums, reſins, 
roots, and vegetables, over and above burnt feathers, 


tan- pits, candle-ſnuffs, &c. In ſhort, he uſed many 
learned arguments to perſuade his audience out of their 


ſenſes; and from fench made a tranfition to ilth, which 


he affirmed was alſo a miſtaken idea, in as much as ob- 
jects ſo called were no other than certain modifications 
of matter, conſiſting of the ſame principles that enter 
into the compoſition of all created effences, whatever 
they may be: That, in the filthieſt production of na- 


ture, a philoſopher conſidered nothing but the earth, 


water, falt, and air, of which it was compounded : That, 
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worſt ſymptoms of the diſorder; ſuch as nodi, tophi, and 
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for his own part, he had no more objection to drink- 
ing the dirtieſt ditch-water, than he bad to a glaſs of 


water from the Hot Well, provided he was aſſured there 
was nothing poiſonous in the concrete. Then addreſ- 


ſing himſelf to my uncle, “ Sir (faid he), you ſeem to 
be of a dropſical habit, and probably will ſoon have a 
confirmed aſcites; if I ſhould be preſent when you are 
tapped, I will give you a convincing proof of what I 


= Aaflert, by drinking, without heſitation, the water that 
comes out of your abdomen.” The ladies made wry 
faces at this declaration ; and my uncle, changing colour, 
told him, he did not deſire any ſuch proof of his philo- 
fophy : But I ſhould. be glad to know (faid he) what 


makes you think I am of a dropfical habit?“ « Sir, I 
beg pardon. (replied the doctor), I perceive your ancles 


are fwelled, and you ſeem to have the facies leucophlegma- 
tica. Perhaps, indeed, your diſorder may be edematous, 
or gouty, or it may be the luet venerea. If you have any 
reaſon to flatter yourſelf it is this laſt, Sir, I will under- 
take to cure you with three ſmall pills, even if tlie diſ- 
eaſe ſnauld have attained its utmoſt inveteracy. Sir, it is 
an arcanum, which I have diſcovered, and prepared 


with infinite labour. Sir, I have lately cured a woman in 
Briſtol--a common proſtitute, Sir, who had got all the 


gummata, uerrucæ, criſtæ galli, and a ſerpiginous eruption, 
or rather a pocky itch all over her body. By that time 


ſhe had taken the ſecond pill, Sir, by Heaven! ſhe was 
as ſmooth as my hand; and the third made her as ſound 

and as freſh as a new born infant.“ Sir (cried my uncle 
peeviſhly), I have ro reaſon to flatter myſelf that my 
diſorder comes within the efficacy of your noſtrum: But 
this patient you talk of may not be ſo ſound at bottom 
as you imagine.” I can't poſſibly be miſtaken (rejoined 
the philoſopher); for I have had communication with her 


three times I always aſcertain my cures in that manner.” 


At this remark, all. the ladies retired to another corner of 
the room, and ſome of them began to ſpit—As to my 
uncle, though be was ruffled at firſt by the doctor's ſaying 
he was dropſical, he could not help ſmiling at this ridi- 


culous confeſſion; and, I ſuppoſe, with a view to pu- 
nich this original, told _ there was a wart upon his 
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' noſe, that looked a little ſuſpicious. I don't pretend 
to de a judge of theſe veer (ſaid he); but I under- 


ſand that warts are often produced by the diſtem- 
per; and that one upon your noſe ſeems to have ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of the very key-ſtone of the bridge, 
which I hope is in no danger of falling.”  L—n 


ſeemed a little confounded at this remark, and affured 


him it was nothing but a common excreſtence of the 
cuticula, but that the bones were all ſound below ; for 


the truth of this aſſertion, he appealed to the touch, de- 
firing he would feel the part. My uncle ſaid it was a 


matter of ſuch delicacy to meddle with a gentleman's 
noſe, that he declined the office ; upon which the doc- 
tor, turning to me, intreated me to do him that favour. 
I complied with his requeſt, and handled it fo roughly, 


that he ſneezed, and the tears ran down his cheeks, to 


the no ſmall entertainment of the company, and parti- 
cularly of my uncle, who burſt out a laughing, for the 
firſt time, fince I have been with him ; and took notice, 


that the part ſeemed to be very tender. « Sir (cried 
the doctor), it is naturally a tender part; but, to remove 


all poflibility of doubt, I will take off the wart this very 


: night.” 


80 ſaying, he bowed with great ſolemnity al round, 
and retired to his own lodgings, where he applied cau- 
ftic to the wart; but it ſpread in ſuch a manner, as to 


produce a conſiderable inflammation, attended with an 


enormous ſwelling ; ſo that, whenche next appeared, his 
whole face was overſhadowed by this tremendous nozzle 


and the rueful eagernefs with which he explained this 
unlucky accident, was ludicrous beyond all deſcription. 
I was much pleaſed with meeting the original of a cha- 


rater, which you and I have often laughed at in de- 


ſcription; and, what ſurpriſes me very much, I find the 
features in the picture which has dern drawn for dam 


rather ſoftened than overcharged. 


As I have ſomething elſe to ſay, a this letter bids 


run to an unconſcionable length, I ſhall now give you a 


little reſpite, and trouble you again by the 'very firſt 


"poſt. I wiſh you would take it in your head to retaliate 


theſe double ſtrokes upon yours always, 


1 J. MeLForD- 
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To SIX WATKIN PHILLIPS, of Feſus College, Oxon. 


DEAR KNIGHT, Hot Well, April 20. © 


T NOW fit down. to execute the threat in the tail of 
my laſt. The truth is, I am big with the ſecret, 
and long to be delivered. It relates to my guardian, 
who, you know, is at preſent our principal object in 
view. | 
T*oTHER day, I thought I had detected him in ſuch a 
ſtate of frailty, as would but ill become his years and 
character. There is a decent ſort of a woman, not dif- 
agreeable in her perſon, that comes to the well, with a 
poor emaciated child, far gone in a conſumption. I had 
caught my uncle's eyes ſeveral times directed to this per- 
ſon, with a very ſuſpicious expreſſion in them; and 
every time he faw himſelf obſerved, he haſtily withdrew 
them, with evident marks of confuſion. I reſolved to 
watch him more narrowly, and ſaw him ſpeaking to her 
privately in a corner of the walk. At length, going 
down to the well one day, I met her half way up the 
hill to Clifton, and could not help ſuſpecting ſhe was 
going to our lodgings by appointment, as it was about 
one o'clock, the hour when my ſiſter and I are gene- 
rally at the pump-room. This notion exciting my 
curioſity, I returned by a back way, and got unpercei- 
ved into 'my own chamber, which is contiguous. to my 
uncle's apartment. Sure enough, the woman was intro- 
duced, but not into his bed-chamber: He gave her au- 
dience in a'parlour; ſo that I was obliged to ſhift my 
ſtation to another room, where, however, there was a 
{mall chink in the partition, through which I could 
perceive what paſſed. My uncle, though a little lame, 
roſe up when the came in, and, ſetting a chair for her, 
defired ſhe would fit down: Then he aſked if ſhe would 
take a diſh of chocolate, which ſhe declined, with much 
acknowledgment. After a ſhort pauſe, he ſaid, in a 
croaking tone of voice, which confounded me not a 
bttle, “Madam, I am truly concerned for your misfor- 
tunes; and if this trifle can be of any ſervice to you, I 
beg you will accept it without ceremony.“ 80 ſaying, 


— 
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he put a bit of paper into her hand ; which ſhe opening 
with great trepidation, exclaimed in an extaſy, Twenty 
pounds! O, Sir!“ and, ſinking down on a ſettee, fainted 
away. Frightened at this fit, and, I ſuppoſe, afraid of 
calling for aſſiſtance, leſt her ſituation ſhould give riſe 
to unfavourable conjectures, he ran about the room in 
diſtraction, making frightful grimaces; and, at length, 
had recollection enough to throw a little water in her 
face; by which application ſhe was brought to herſelf: 
but then her feelings took another turn. She ſhed a 
flood of tears, and cried aloud, “ I know not who you 
are; but fure—worthy Sir !—generous Sir I—the diſ- 
treſs of me and my poor dying child—Oh ! it the wi- 
dow's prayers—if the orphan's tears of gratitude can 
aught avail—Gracious Providence | —Bleflings ! ſhower 
down eternal bleflings”—Here ſhe was interrupted by 
my uncle, who muttered in a voice {till more and more 
diſcordant, « For Heaven's ſake, be quiet, Madam— 
confider—the people of the houſe—'ſ{death! can't you” — 


All this time the was ſtruggling to throw herſelf on her 


Knees, while he, ſeizing her by the wriſts, endeavoured 
to ſeat her upon the ſettee, ſaying, © Prithee—good 
now—hold your tongue” —At that inſtant, who ſhould . 
burſt into the room but our aunt 'Tabby ! of all anti- 
quated maidens the moſt diabolically capricious. Ever 


prying into other people's affairs, ſhe had ſeen the wo- 1 


man enter, and followed her to the door, where ſhe 
ſtood liſtening, but probably could hear nothing diſtinct- 
ly, except my uncle's laſt exclamation; at which ſhe 
bounced into the parlour in a violent rage, that dyed the 
tip of her noſe of a purple hue “ Fy upon you, Mat! 
(cried ſhe), what doings are theſe, to diſgrace your own 
character, and diſparage your family? Then ſnatching 
the bank- note out of the ftranger's hand, ſhe went on, 
How now, twenty pounds ! —here is a temptation 
with a witneſs Good woman, go about your buſineſs 
Brother, brother, I know not which moit to admire, 
your.concupiſlins, or your extravagance !'—« Good God 
(exclaimed the poor woman), ſhall a worthy gentleman's 
character ſuffer for an action that does honour to hu- 
manity?” By this time, uncle's indignation was effec- 
tually rouſed. His face grew pale, his teeth chattered, 
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and his eyes flaſhed “ Siſter (cried he, in a voice like 
thunder), I vow to God, your impertinence is exceed- 
ingly provoking.“ With theſe words, he took her by 
the hand, and, opening the door of communication, 
thruſt her into the chamber where I ſtood, fo affected 
by the ſcene, that the tears ran down my cheeks. Ob- 
ſerving theſe marks of emotion, “ I don't wonder (ſaid 
ſhe) to ſee you concerned at the backſlidings of ſo near 
a relation; a man of his years and infirmities: Theſe 
are fine doings, truly—This is a rare example ſet by a 
guardian for the benefit of his pupils —Monſtrous ! in- 
congruous ! ſophiſtical !”” I thought it was but an act of 
juſtice to ſet her to rights, and therefore explained the 
myſtery ; but ſhe would not be undeceived. «© What! 
(faid ſhe), would you go for to offer for to arguefy me 
out of my ſenfes? Did'n't I hear him whiſpering to her 
to hold her tongue? Did'n't I fee her in tears? Did'n't 
I ſee him ſtruggling to throw her upon the couch? O 
filthy! hideous ! abominable! Child, child, talk not to 
me of charity—Who gives twenty pounds in charity ?— 
But yon are a ſtripling—You know nothing of the 
world—Befides, charity begins at home—Twenty pounds 
would buy me a complete ſuit of flowered filk, trim- 
mings and all.” In ſhort, I quitted the room, my con- 
tempt for her, and my reſpect for her brother, being in- 
creaſed in the ſame proportion. I have ſince been in- 
formed, that the perſon whom my uncle ſo generouſly 
relieved, is the widow of an enſign, who has nothing to 
depend upon but the penſion of fifteen pounds a year. 
The people of the well houſe give her an excellent 
character. She lodges in a garret, and works very hard 
at plain work, to ſupport her daughter, who is dying of 
a conſumption. I muſt own, to my ſhame, I feel a 
ſtrong inclination to follow my ancle's example, in re- 
lieving this poor widow ; but, betwixt friends, I am 
afraid of being detected in a weakneſs, that might entail 
the ridicule of the company upon, 
inbe 4 Dear Phillips, 
Yours always, 
| . J. MELFoRD. 
Direct your next to me at Bath; and remember me 
to all our fellow Jeſuits. - 
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To Dr LEWIS. 


Hot Well, April 20. 


Underitand your hint. There are myſteries in phy- 
ſic, as well as in religion, which we of the profane 
have no right to inveſtigate. A man muſt not preſume 
to uſe his reaſon, unleſs he has ſtudied the categories, 
and can chop logic by mode and figure. Between 
friends, I think, every man of tolerable parts ought, at 
my time of day, to be both phyſician and lawyer, as far 
as his own conſtitution and property are concerned. 
For my own part, I have had an hoſpital theſe fourteen 
years within myſelf, and ſtudied my own caſe with the 
moſt painful attention; conſequently may be ſuppoſed 
to know ſomething of the matter, although I have not 
taken regular courſes of phyſiology, et cetera, et cætera. 
In ſhort, I have for ſome time been of opinion (no of- 
fence, dear Doctor), that the ſum of all your medical 
ditcoveries amounts to this, that the more you ſtudy, 
the leſs you know. I have read all that has been writ- 
ten on the Hot Wells, and what I can collect from the 
whole 1s, that the water contains nothing but a little 
falt, and calcareous earth, mixed in ſuch inconſiderable 
proportion, as can have very little, if any, effect on the 


animal economy. This being the caſe, I think the 


man deſerves to be fitted with.a cap and bells, who, for 
ſuch a paltry advantage as this ſpring affords, ſacrifices 
his precious time, which might be employed in taking 
more effectual remedies, and expoſes himſelf to the 
dirt, the ſtench, the chilling blaſts, and perpetual rains, 
that render this place to me intolerable. If theſe wa- 
ters, from a {mall degree of aſtringency, are of ſome 
ſervice in the diabetes, diarrhea, and night ſweats, when 
the ſecretions are too much increaſed, muſt not they 
do harm' in the ſame proportion, where the humours 
are obſtructed, as in the aſthina, ſcurvy, gout, and drop- 
ſy !—Now we talk of the dropſy, here is a ſtrange fan- 
taſtical oddity, one of your brethren, who harangues 
every day in the pump-room, as if he was hired to give 
lectures on all ſubjects whatſoever—I know not what to 
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make of him : Sometimes he makes ſhrewd remarks ; 


at other times, he talks like the greateſt ſimpleton in 
nature: He has read a great deal; but without method 
or judgment, and digeſted nothing. He believes every 
thing he has read, eſpecially if it has any thing of the 
marvellous in it; and his converſation is a ſurpriſing 
hotch-potch of erudition and extravagance. He told 
me t'other day, with great confidence, that my caſe was 
dropſical; or, as he called it, /eucophlegmatic : A ſure 
ſign, that his want of experience 1s equal to his pre- 
ſumption ; for, you know, there is nothing analogous 
to the dropſy in'my diſorder. I wiſh thoſe impertinent 
fellows, with their rickety underſtandings, would keep 
their advice for thoſe who aſk it—Dropſy, indeed! Sure 
I have not lived to the age of fifty-five, and had ſuch 
experience of my own diſorder, and conſulted you and 
other eminent phyſicians, ſo often, and ſo long, to be 
undeceived by ſuch a But, without all doubt, 
the man is mad; and therefore what he ſays is of no 
conſequence. I had yeſterday a viſit from Higgens, 
who came hither under the terror of your threats, and 
brought me in a preſent a brace of hares, which he 
owned he took in my ground ; and I could not perſuade 
the fellow that he did wrong, or that I would ever pro- 
ſecute him for poaching. I muſt deſire you will wink 
hard at the practices of this raſcallion ; otherwiſe I ſhall 
be plagued with his preſents, which coſt me more than 
they are worth.—If I could wonder at any thing Fitz- 
owen does, I ſhould be ſurpriſed at his aſſurance, in de- 
ſiring you to ſolicit my vote for him at the next election 
for the county: For him, who oppoſed me on the like 
occaſion, with the moſt illiberal competition. You may 
tell him civilly, that I beg to be excuſed. Direct your 
next for me at Bath, whither I propoſe to remove to- 
morrow; not only on my own account, but for the ſake 
of my niece Liddy, who is like to relapſe. The poor 
creature fell into a fit yeſterday, while I was cheapening 
a pair of ſpectacles, with a Few pedlar. I am afraid 
there is ſomething ſtill lurking in that little heart of 
hers; which I hope a change of objects will remove. 
Let me know what you think of this half-witted doc- 


tor's impertinent, ridiculous, and abſurd notion of my 
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diſorder. So far from being dropſical, I am as lank in 
the belly as a greyhound ; and, by meaſuring my ankle 
with a pack-thread, I find the ſwelling ſubſides every 
day From ſuch doctors, good Lord deliver us I have f 
not yet taken any lodgings in Bath; becauſe there we 
can be accommodated at a minute's warning, and I ſhall 4 
chuſe for myſelf. I need not ſay your directions for- 
drinking and bathing will be agreeable to, | 4 
. Dear Lewis, 
Yours ever, 
Marr. BRAMBLE. 
P. S. I forgot to tell you, that my right ankle pits; a 
ſymptom, as I take it, of its being &dematous, not 
leucophlęegmatic. 


COLON CE OO COOL TOE ELECTED 


To Miſs LzTiITIa WILL IS, at Glouceſter. 


4 MY DEAR LETTY, Hot Well, April 21. 


1 DID not intend to trouble you again till we ſhould 
J be ſettled at Bath; but having the occaſion of Jar- 
vis, I could not let it flip, eſpecially as I have ſomething 
extraordinary to communicate. O, my dear compa- 
| nion ! what ſhall I tell you ? for ſeveral days paſt there 
Was a Jew-looking man, that plied at the wells with a 
box of ſpectacles; and he always eyed me ſo earneſtly, 
that I began to be very uneaſy. At laſt he came to our 

lodgings at Clifton, and lingered about the door, as if | 

he wanted to ſpeak to ſomebody. I was ſeized with an 

odd kind of fluttering, and begged Win to throw her- | 
| felf in his way; but the poor girl has weak nerves, and 
| was afraid of his beard. My uncle, having occaſion for 
new glaſſes, called him up ſtairs, and was trying a pair 
of ſpectacles, when the man, advancing to me, ſaid, in 
a whiſper—O gracious! what d'ye think he ſaid !—« I 
am Wilſon!” His features ſtruck me that very mo- 
ment—it was Wilſon ſure enough! but ſo diſguiſed, 
that it would have been impoſſible to know him, if my 
heart had not aſſiſted in the diſcovery. I was ſo ſur- 
priſed, and fo frightened, that I fainted away, but ſoon 
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recovered, and found myſelf ſupported by him on the 
chair, while my uncle was running about the room, with 
the ſpectacles on his noſe, calling for help, I had no 
opportunity to ſpeak to him; but our looks were ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſive. He was paid for his glaſſes, and 
went away. Then I told Win who he was, and ſent 
her after him to the pump-room ; where ſhe ſpoke to 


| him, and begged him, in my name, to withdraw from 


the place, that he might not incur the ſuſpicion of my 
uncle or my brother, if he did not want to ſee me die 
of terror and vexation. The poor youth declared, with 
tears in his eyes, that he had ſomething extraordinary 
to communicate, and aſked if ſhe would deliver a letter 

to me; but this ſhe abſolutely refuſed, by my order. 
Finding her obſtinate in her refuſal, he defired ſhe 
would tell me, that he was no longer a player, but a 
gentleman 3 in which character he would very ſoon 
avow his paſſion for me, without fear of cenſure or re- 
proach—Noay, he even diſcovered his name and family; 
which, to my great grief, the ſimple girl forgot, in the 
confuſion occaſioned by her being ſeen talking to him 
by my brother, who ſtopped her on the road, and aſked 
what buſineſs ſhe had with that raſcally Jew. She pre- 
tended the was cheapening a ſtay-hook; but was thrown _ 
into ſuch a quandary, that ſhe forgot the moſt material 
part of the information; and when ſhe came home, went 
into an hyſteric fit of laughing. This tranſaction hap- 
pened three days ago, during which he has not appear- 
ed; ſo that I ſuppoſe he is gone. Dear Letty ! you ſee 
how fortune takes pleaſure in perſecuting your poor 
friend. If you ſhould ſee him at Glouceſter—or if 
you have ſeen him, and know his real name and family, 
pray keep me no longer in ſuſpence—And yet, if he is 
under no obligation to keep himſelf longer concealed, 
and has a real affection for me, I ſhould hope he will, 
in a little time, declare himſelf to my relations. Sure, 
if there is nothing unſuitable in the match, they won't 
be ſo cruel as to thwart my inclinations—O what hap- 
pineſs would then be my portion! I can't help indul- 
ging the thought, and pleaſing my fancy with ſuch 
agreeable ideas; which, after all, perhaps, will never 
be Feen why 8 4 I deſpair ? who knows 

OL, 
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what will happen? We ſet out for Bath to-morrow ; 
and I am almoſt ſorry for it, as I begin to be in love 
with ſolitude, and this is a charming romantic place. 
The air is ſo pure; the Downs are ſo agreeable; the 
furze ein full bloſſom; the ground enamelled with dai- 
ſies, and primroſes, and cowſlips; all the trees burſting 
into leaves, and the hedges already clothed with their 
vernal livery; the mountains covered with flocks of 
ſheep, and tender bleating wanton lambkins playing, 
friſking, and ſkipping from ſide to fide; the groves 
reſound with the notes of black-bird, thruſh, and lin- 
net; and all night long ſweet Philomel pours forth 
her raviſhingly delightful ſong. Then, for variety, we 
go down to the nymph of Briſtol ſpring, where the com- 

is aſſembled before dinner; ſo good-natured, ſo 
free, ſo eaſy ; and there we drink the water ſo clear, 
ſo pure, ſo mild, ſo charmingly maukiſh—There the 
ſan is ſo cheerful and reviving; the weather ſo ſoft; 
the walk ſo agreeable; the proſpect fo amuſing; and 
the ſhips and boats going up and down the river, cloſe 
under the windows of the pump-room, afford ſuch an 
enchanting variety of moving pictures, as require a much. 
abler pen than mine to deſcribe. To make this place 
a perfect paradiſe to me, nothing is wantjng but an 
agreeable companion, and ſincere friend, ſuch as my 
dear Miſs Willis hath been, and, I hope, ſtill will be, 


to her ever faithful 
0 Lot Ms1roz. 


Direct for me, Rill under cover, to Win; * Jarvis 
| will take care to convey it ſafe. Adicu. 
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To Sir WaTKIN PHILLIPS, of Fefus College, Oxon.. 
: C 1:4. If 

DEAR PHILLIPS, 144 Bath, April 24. 
OU have, indeed, reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that 1 

ſhould have, concealed my correſpondence with. 
Mits Blackerby from you, to whom I diſcloſed all my 
other connections of that nature; but the truth is, I ne- 
ver dreamed of any ſuch commerce, till your laſt in- 
formed me, that it had produced ſomething which could 
not be much longer concealed. It is a lucky circum- 
Nance, however, that her reputation will not ſuffer any 
detriment, but rather derive advantage from the diſco- 
very; which will prove, at leaſt, that it is not quite ſo 
rotten as moſt people imagined. For my own part, 1 
declare to you, in all the fincerity of friendſhip, that, 
far from having any amorous intercourſe with the ob- 
ject in queſtion, I never had the leaſt acquaintance with 
her perſon ; but, if ſhe is really in the condition yo 
deſcribe, I ſuſpect Manſel to be at the bottom of the 
whole. His viſits to that ſhrine were no ſecret ; and 
this attachment, added to ſome good offices, which you 
know he has done me fince I left Alma-mater, give me 
a right to believe him capable of ſaddling me with this 
ſcandal when my back was tutned—Nevertheleſs, if my 
name can be of any ſervice to him, he is welcome to 
make uſe of it; and, if the woman ſhould be abandon- 
ed enough to {wear his bantling to me, I muſt beg the 
favour of you to compound with the pariſh : I ſhall pay 
the penalty without repining; and you will be ſo good 
as to draw upon me immediately for the ſum required— 
On this occaſion, I act by the advice of my uncle, who 
ſays I ſhall have good luck if I paſs through life with- 
out being obliged to make many more compoſitions of 
the ſame kind. The old gentleman told me laſt night, 
with great good humour, that, betwixt the age of twen- 
ty and forty, he had been obliged to provide for nine 
baſtards, ſworn to him by women whom he never ſaw 
Mr Bramble's character, which ſeems to intereſt you 
greatly, opens and * upon me every day.—His 
| 2 | | 
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| larities afford a rich mine of entertainment ; his 
underftanding, fo far as I can judge, is well cultivated ; 
his obſervations on life are equally juſt, pertinent, and 
uncommon. He affects miſanthropy, in order to con- 
ceal the ſenſibility of a heart which is tender even to a 
degree of weakneſs. This delicacy of feeling, or ſore- 
nefs of the mind, makes him timorous and fearful ; but 
then he is afraid of nothing ſo much as of diſhonour ; 
and although he is exceedingly cautious of giving of- 
Fence, he will fire at the leaſt hint of inſolence or ill- 
breeding—Reſpectable as he is, upon the whol:, I can't 
help being ſometimes diverted by his little diſtreſſes; 
- which provoke him to let fly the ſhafts of his ſatire, 
keen and penetrating as the arrows of 'Tencer—Our 
aunt, Tabitha, acts upon him as a perpetual grind- 
ſtone She is, in all reſpects, a ſtriking contraſt to her 
brother But I reſerve her portrait for another occa- 
lion. | , 
THREE days ago we came hither from the Hot Well, 
and took poſſeſſion of the firſt floor of a lodging houſe 
on the South Parade; a ſituation which my uncle choſe, 
for its being near the bath, and remote from the noiſe 
of carriages. He-was ſcarce warm in the lodgings, 
when he called for his night-cap, his wide ſhoes and 
flannel, and declared himſelf inveſted with the gout in 
bis right foot; though, I believe, it had as yet reached 
no farther than his imagination. It was not long be- 
fore he had reaſon to repent his premature declaration; 
for our aunt Tabitha found means to make ſuch a cla- 
mour and confuſion, before the flannels could be pro- 
duced from the trunk, that one would have imagined 
the houſe was on fire. All this time, uncle fat boiling 
with impatience, biting his fingers, throwing up his 
eyes, and muttering ejaculations; at length he burſt 
into a kind of convulſive laugh, after which he hum- 
med a ſong; and, when the hurricane was over, ex- 
claimed, *« Blefled be God for all things!“ This, how- 
ever, was but the beginning of his troubles. Mrs Ta- 
bitha's fayourite dog Chowder, having paid his compli- 
ments to a female turn-ſpit, of his own ſpecies, in the 
kitchen, involved himſelf in a quarrel with no fewer 
than five rivals, who ſet upon him at once, and drove 
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him up ſtairs to the dining-room door, with hideous 
noiſe ; There our aunt and her woman, taking arms in 
his defence, joined the concert, which became truly 
diabolical. This fray being with difficulty ſuppreſſed, 
by the intervention of our own footman and the cook- 
maid of the houſe, the ſquire had juſt opened his mouth 
to expoſtulate with Tabby, when the town-waits, in the 
paſſage below, ſtruck up their muſic (if muſic it may be 
called) with ſuch a ſudden burſt of ſound, as made him 
ſtart and ſtare, with marks of indignation and diſquiet. 
He had recollection enough to ſend his ſervant with 
ſome money, to filence thoſe noiſy intruders ; and they 
were immediately diſmiſſed, though not without ſome 
oppoſition on the part of Tabitha, who thought it but 
reaſonable that he ſhould have more muſic for his mo- 
ney. Scarce had he ſettled this knotty point, when a 
ſtrange kind of thumping and bouncing was heard right 
over head, in the ſecond ſtory, fo loud and violent as 
to ſhake the whole building, I own I was exceedingly 
' provoked at this new alarm; and before my uncle 
had time to expreſs himſelf on the ſubject, I ran up 
ſtairs, to ſee what was the matter. Finding the room- 
door open, I entered without ceremony, and perceived 
an object, which I cannot now recollect without laugh- 
ing to exceſs— It was a dancing-maſter, with his ſcho- 
lar, in the act of teaching. The maſter was blind of 
one eye, and lame of one foot, and led abont the room 
his pupil, who ſeemed to be about tlie age of threeſcore, 
ſtooped mortally, was tall, raw-boned, hard- favoured, 
with a woollen night-cap on his head; and he had ſtript 
off his coat, that he might be more nimble in his mo- 
tions Finding himſelf intruded upon by a perſon he did 
not know, he forthwith girded himſelf with a long iron 
ſword, and advancing to me, with a peremptory air, 
pronounced, in a true Hibernian accent, . Miſter What- 
d ye-callum, by my ſhoul and conſcience, I am very 
glad to ſea you, if you are after coming in the way of 
friendſhip; and indeed, and indeed now, I believe you 
are my friend ſure enough, gra; though I never had 
the honour to fea your face before, my dear; for be- 
cauſe you come like a friend without any ceremony at 
all, at all“ I told him A nature of my viſit would 
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not admit of ceremony; that I was come to deſire he 
would make leſs noiſe, as there was a ſick gentleman 


delow, whom he had no right to diſturb with ſuch pre- 


poſterous doings. Why, look ye now, young gentle- 
man (replied this original), perhaps, upon another oc- 


caſion, I might ſhivilly requeſt you to explain the main- 
ing of that hard word, » repo ifterous : But there's a time 


for all things, honey—” 80 ſaying, he paſſed me with 


great agility, and, running down ſtairs, found our foot- 


man at the dining- room door, of whom he demanded 
admittance, to pay his reſpects to the ſtranger. As the 
fellow did not think proper to refuſe the requeſt of ſuch 
a formidable figure, he was immediately introduced, and 
addreſſed himſelf to my uncle in theſe words: Your 


humble ſervant, good Sir—I am not fo prepaſlerous, as 


moe ſon calls it, but I know the rules of ſhivility I'm 

a poor knight of Ireland, my name is Sir Ulic Mackilli- 
gut, of the county of Galway ; being your fellow-lodger, 
I'm come to pay my reſpects, and to welcome you to 
the South Parade, and to offer my beſt ſervices to you, 
and your good lady, and your pretty daughter; and 
even to the young gentleman your fon, though he thinks 
me a prepaſterous fellow—Y ou muſt know I am to have 
the honour to open a ball, next door, to morrow, with 
Lady Macmanus; and, being ruſted in my dancing, I 
was refreſhing my memory with a little exerciſe ; but if 
I had known there was a ſick perſon below, by Chriſt! 
I would ſooner have danced a horn-pipe upon my own 
head, than walk the ſofteſt minuet over yours.” —My 
uncle, who was not a little ſtartled at his firſt appear» 
ance, received his compliment with great complacency, 
inſiſted upon his being ſeated, thanked him for the ho- 
nour of his viſit, and reprimanded me for my abrupt 
expoſtulation with a gentleman of his rank and charac- 
ter. Thus tutored, I aſked pardon of the knight, who, 
forthwith ſtarting up, embraced me ſo cloſe, that 1 
could hardly breathe; and aſſured me, he loved me as 
his own ſoul.” At length, recollecting his night-cap, 
he pulled it off in ſome confuſion ; and, with his ba d 
pate uncovered, made a thouſand PRE to the ladies, 
as he retired, 
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Ar that inſtant, the Abbey bells began to ring ſo 
loud, that we could not hear one another ſpeak ; and 
this peal, as we afterwards learned, was for the honour 
of Mr Bullock, an eminent cowkeeper of Tottenham, 
who had juſt arrived at Bath, to drink the waters for 
indigeſtion. Mr Bramble had not time to make his re- 
marks upon the agreeable nature of this ſerenade, be- 
fore his ears were ſaluted with another concert that in- 
tereſted him more nearly. Two negroes that belonged 
to a Creole gentleman, who lodged in the ſame houſe, 
taking their ſtation at a window in the ſtair- caſe, about 
ten feet from our dining-room door, began to practiſe 
upon the French-horn; and, being in the very firſt ru- 
diments of execution, produced ſuch diſcordant ſounds, 
as might have diſcompoſed the organs of an aſs—You 
may gueſs what effect they had upon the irritable nerves 
of uncle; who, with the moſt admirable expreſſion of 
ſplenetic ſurpriſe in his countenance, ſent his man to ſi- 
lence thoſe dreadful blaſts, and deſire the muſicians to 
practiſe in ſome other place, as they had no right to 
ſtand there, and diſturb all the lodgers in the houſe. 
Thoſe fable performers, far from taking the hint, and 
withdrawing, treated the meſſenger with great inſolence, 
bidding him carry his compliments to their maſter Co- 
lonel Rigworm, who would give him a proper anſwer, 
and a good drubbing into the bargain : In the mean 
time they continued their noiſe, and even endeavoured 
to make it more difagreeable, laughing between whiles, 
at the thoughts of being able to torment their betters 
with impunity. Our fquire, incenſed at the additional 
inſult, immediately diſpatched the ſervant with his com- 
pliments to Colonel Rigworm, requeſting that he would 
order his blacks to be quiet, as the noiſe they made was 
altogether intolerable—To this meſſage the Creole colo- 
nel replied, that his horns had a right to ſound on a 
common ſtair-caſe ; that there they ſhould play for his 
diverſion; and that thoſe who did not like the noiſe 
might look for lodgings elſewhere. Mr Bramble no 
fooner received this reply, than his eyes began to gliſten, 
his face grew pale, and his teeth chattered. After a 
moment's paufe, he iipt on his ſhoes without ſpeaking 
a word, or ſeeming to feel any farther diſturbance from 
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the gout in his toes. Then ſnatching his cane, he open- 
ed the door, and proceeded to the place where the black 
trumpeters were poſted. There, without farther heſi- 
tation, be began to belabour them both ; and exerted 
himſelf with ſuch aſtoniſhing vigour and agility, that 
both their heads and horns were broken in a twinkling, 
and they ran howling down ſtairs to their maſter's par- 
lour-door. The ſquire, following them half way, cal- 
led aloud, that the colonel might hear him, „Go, raſ- 
cals, and tell your maſter what I have done; if he thinks 
himſelf injured, he knows where to come for fatisfac- 
tion. As for you, this is but an earneſt of what you 
ſhall receive, if ever you preſume to blow a horn again 
here, while I ſtay in the houſe.” So ſaying, he retired 
to his apartment, in expectation of hearing from the 
Weſt Indian; but the colonel prudently declined any 
farther proſecution of the diſpute. My ſiſter Liddy was 
frighted into a fit, from which ſhe was no ſooner reco- 
vered than Mrs Tabitha began a lecture upon patience ; 
which her brother interrupted with a moſt ſignificant 
_ grin, exclaiming, True, ſiſter, God increaſe my pa- 
tience and your diſcretion. I wonder (added he) what 
ſort of ſonata we are to expect from this overture, in 
which the devil that preſides over horrid ſounds hath 
given us ſuch variations of diſcord The trampling of 
porters, the creaking and craſhing of trunks, the ſnar- 
ling of curs, the ſcolding of women, the ſqueaking and 
ſqualling of fiddles and hautboys out of tune, the boun- 
cing of the Iriſh baronet overhead, and the burſting, 
belching, and brattling of the French horns in the paſ- 
ſage (not to mention the harmonious peal that ſtill 
thunders from the Abbey ſteeple), ſucceeding one ano- 
ther without interruption, like the different parts of the 
fame concert, have given me ſuch an idea of what a 
poor invalid has to expect in this temple, dedicated to 
_ ſilence and repoſe, that I ſhall certainly ſhift my quar- 
ters to-morrow, and endeavour to effectuate my retreat 
defore Sir Ulic opens the ball with my Lady Macmanus, 
a conjunction that bodes me no good.“ This intimation 
was by no means agreeable to Mrs Tabitha, whoſe ears 
were not quite ſo delicate as thoſe of her brother She 
faid it would be great folly to move from ſuch agree- 
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able lodgings, the moment they were comfortably 
ſettled. She wondered he ſhould be ſuch an enemy to 
muſic and mirth. She heard no noiſe but of his own 
making: It was impoſſible to manage a family in dumb 
ſhew, He might harp as long as he pleaſed upon her 
ſcolding; but ſhe never ſcolded except for his advan- 
tage; but he would never be ſatisfied, even tho'f the. 
ſhould ſweat blood and water in his ſervice, I have a 
reat notion that our aunt, who is now declining into 
the moſt deſperate ſtate of celibacy, had formed ſome 
deſign upon the heart of Sir Ulic Mackilligut, which 
ſhe feared might-be fruſtrated by our abrupt departure 
from theſe lodgings. Her brother, eying her aſkance, 
« Pardon me, ſiſter (ſaid he), I ſhould be a ſavage, in- 
deed, were I inſenſible of my own felicity, in having 
fuch a mild, complaiſant, good-humoured, and confide- 
rate companion and houſekeeper ; but as I have got a 
weak head, and my ſenſe of hearing is painfully acute, 
before I have recourſe to plugs of wool and cotton, Pl 
try whether I can't find another lodging, where I ſhall 
have more quiet and leſs muſic.” He accordingly dif- 
atched his man upon this ſervice; and next day he 
found a ſmall houſe in Milſham-ſtreer, which he hires 
by the week. Here at leaſt we enjoy convenience an 
quiet within doors, as much as Tabby's temper will al 
low; but the ſquire ſtill complains of flying pains in the 
ſtomach and head, for which he bathes and drinks the 
waters. He is not ſo bad, however, but that he goes 
in perſon to the pump, the rooms, and the coffee- 
houſes, where he picks up continual food for ridicule and 
ſatire. If I can glean any thing for your amuſement, 
either from his obſervation or my own, you ſhall have 
it freely, though I am afraid it will poorly compenſate 
the trouble of reading theſe tedious inſipid letters of, 


Dear Phillips, 
Yours always, 


J. MEL roRD. 
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To Dr LEWIS. 


DEAR DOCTOR, Bath, April 23. 


F I did not know that the exerciſe of your pro- 
feſſion has habituated you to the 3 of com- 
plaints, I ſhould make a conſcience of troub'ing you 
with my correſpondence, which may be truly called 
the lamentations of Matthew Bramble. Yet I cannot help 
thinking, I have ſome right to diſcharge the overflow- 
ings of my ſpleen upon you, whoſe province it is to re- 
move thoſe diſorders that occaſioned it; and let me tell 
you, it is no ſmall alleviation. of my grievances, that I 
have a ſenſible friend, to whom I can communicate my 
cruſty humours, which, by retention, would grow in- 


tolerably acrimonious. 
You muſt know, I find nothing but difappointment 
at Bath, which is ſo altered, that I can ſcarce believe 


it is the ſame place that I frequented about thirty years 
ago. Methinks I hear you ſay, «« Altered it is, with- 
out all doubt ; but then it is altered for the better; a 
truth, which, perhaps, you would own without heſita- 
tion, if you yourſelf was not altered for the worſe.” 

The reflection may, for aught I know, be juſt. The 
inconveniencies which I overlooked in the high day of 


health, will naturally ſtrike with exaggerated impreſſion 


on the irritable nerves of an invalid, ſurpriſed by pre- 
mature, old age, and ſhattered with long ſuffering— 


But, I believe, you will not deny, that this place, which 
Nature and Providence ſeem to have intended as a re- 


ſource from diſtemper and diſquiet, is become the very 


centre of racket and diſfipation. Inſtead of that peace, 
tranquillity, and eaſe, ſo neceſſary to thoſe who labour. 


under bad health, weak nerves, and irregular ſpirits ; here 
we have nothing but noiſe, tumult, and hurry, with 
the fatigue and flavery of maintaining a ceremonial, 
more ſtiff, formal, and oppreſſive, than the etiquette 
of a German elector. A national hoſpital it may be; 

but one would imagine, that none but lunatics are ad- 
mitted; and, truly, I will give you leave to call me ſo, 
if I ſtay much longer at l ſhall take another 
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opportunity to explain my ſentiments at greater length 
on this ſubje&—I was impatient to ſee the boaſted im- 

rovements in architecture, for which the upper parts 
of the town have been ſo much celebrated, and t'other 
day I made a circuit of all the new buildings. 'The 
ſquare, though irregular, is, on the whole, pretty well 
laid out, ſpacious, open, and airy; and, in my opinion, 
by far the moſt wholeſome and agreeable ſituation in 
Bath, eſpecially the upper fide of it; but the avenues 
to it are mean, dirty, dangerous, and indirect. Its 
communication with the baths is through the yard of 


an inn, where the poor trembling valetudinarian is car- 


ried in a chair, betwixt the heels of a double row of 
horſes, wincing under the curry-combs of grooms and 


poſtillions, over and above the hazard of being ob- 


ſtructed, or overturned by the carriages which are con- 
tinually making their exit or their entrance ſuppoſe, 
after ſome chairmen ſhall have been maimed, and a few 
lives loſt by thoſe accidents, the corporation will think, 


in earneſt, about providing a more ſafe and commodi- 


ous paſſage. The Circus is a pretty bauble; contrived 
for ſhew, and looks like Veſpaſian's amphitheatre, 
turned outſide in. If we conſider it in point of mag- 
nificence, the great number of ſmall doors belonging to 
the ſeparate houſes, the inconſiderable height of the 


different orders, the affected ornaments of the archi- 


trave, which are both childiſh and miſplaced, and the 
areas projecting into the ſtreet, ſurrounded with iron 
rails, deſtroy a good part of its effect upon the eye; 
and perhaps we ſhall find it ſtill more defective, if we 
view it in the light of convenience. The figure of each 
ſeparate dwelling-houſe, being the ſegment of a circle, 
muſt ſpoil the ſymmetry of the rooms, by contracting 
them towards the ſtreet windows, and leaving a larger 
{weep in the ſpace behind. If, inſtead of the areas and 
iron rails, which ſeem to be of very little uſe, there had 
been a corridore with arcades all round, as in Covent 
Garden, the appearance of the whole would have been 
more magnificent and ſtriking; thoſe arcades would 
have afforded an agreeable covered walk, and ſheltered 


the poor chairmen and their carriages from the rain, 


which is here almoſt perpetual. At preſent, the chairs 
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ſtand ſoaking -in the open ſtreet, from morning to 
night, till they become ſo many boxes of wet leather, 
for the benefit of the gouty and rheumatic, who are 
tranſported in them from place to place. Indeed, this 
is a ſhocking inconvenience that extends over the whole 
city; and I am .perſuaded it produces infinite miſchief 
to the delicate and infirm : Even the cloſe chairs, con- 
trived for the ſick, by ſtanding in the open air, have 
their frize linings impregnated, like ſo many ſponges, with 
the moiſture of the atmoſphere; and thoſe caſes of cold 
vapour muſt give a charming check to the perſpiration - 
of a patient, piping hot from the bath, with all his pores 
wide open. | | 

Bur, to. return to the Circus: It is inconvenient 
from its ſituation, at ſo great a diſtance from all the 
markets, baths, and places of public entertainment.— 
The only entrance to it, through Gay-ſtreet, is ſo dif- 
ficult, ſteep, and ſlippery, that, in wet weather, it muſt 
be exceedingly dangerous, both for thoſe that ride in 
carriages, and thoſe that walk a-foot; and when the 
Kteet is covered with ſnow, as if was for fifteen days 
ſucceſſively this very winter, I don't ſee how any indi- 
vidual could go either up or down, without the moſt 
imminent hazard of broken bones. In blowing weather, 
I am told, moſt of the houſes on this hill are ſmothered - 
with ſmoke, forced down the chimneys by the guſts of 
wind reverberated from the hill behind, which (I ap- 
prehend likewiſe) muſt render the atmoſphere here 
more humid and unwholeſome than it is in the ſquare 
below; for the clouds, formed by the conſtant evapo- 
ration from the baths and rivers in the bottom, will, in 
their aſcent this way, be firſt attracted and detained by 
the hill that riſes cloſe behind the Circus, and load the 
air with a perpetual ſucceſſion of vapours: This point, 
however, may be eaſily aſcertained by means of an hy- 
grometer, or a paper of ſalt of tartar expoſed to the ac- 
tion of the atmoſphere. The ſame artiſt who planned 
the Circus, has likewiſe projected a creſcent; when 
that is finiſhed, we ſhall probably have a ſtar; and 


| thoſe who are living thirty years hence, may, perhaps, 


ſee all the ſigns of the Zodiac exhibited in architecture 


at Bath. Theſe, however fantaſtical, are ſtill deſigns 


\ 
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that denote ſome ingenuity and knowledge in the ar- 


chitect; but the rage of building has laid hold on fuch 


2 number of adventurers, that one ſees new houſes 
ſtarting up in every outlet and every corner of Bath; 
contrived without judgment, executed without ſolidity, 
and ſtuck together with fo little regard to plan and pro- 


priety, that the different lines of the new rows and 


buildings interfere with and interſect one another in 
every different angle of conjunction. They look like 
the wreck of ſtreets and ſquares disjointed by an-earth- 
quake, which hath broken the ground into a variety of 


holes and hillocks ; or, as if ſome gothic devil had 


ſtuffed them altogether in a bag, and left them to ſtand 
higgledy piggledy, juſt as chance directed. What fort 
of a monſter Bath will become in a few years, with 
thoſe growing excreſcences, may be eafily conceived : 
But the want of beauty and proportion is not the worſt 
cftect of theſe new manſions; they are built ſo ſlight, 
with the ſoft crumbling ftone found in this neighbour- 
hood, that I ſhould never fleep quietly in one of them, 
when it blowed (as the - ſailors fay) a cap-full of wind; 
and I am perſuaded, that my hind, Roger Williams, 
or any man of equal ſtrength, would be able to puſh 
his foot through the ſtrongeſt part of their walls, with- 


out any great exertion of his muſcles. All theſe ab- 


ſurdities ariſe from the general tide of luxury, which 
hath overſpead the nation, and ſwept away all, even 
the very-dregs of the people. Every upſtart of fortune, 
harneiled in the trappings of the mode, preſents himſelf 
at Bath, as in the very focus of obſervation—Clerks 
and factors from the Eaſt Indies, loaded with the ſpoil 
of plundered provinces; planters, negro- drivers, and 
huckſters, from our American plantations, enriched 
they know not bow; agents, commiſſaries, and con- 
tractors, Who have fattened, in two ſucceſſive wars, on 
the blood of the nation; uſurers, brokers, and jobbers 
of every kind; men of low birth, and no hreeding, 
have found themſelves ſuddenly tranſlated into a ſtate of 
aflluence, unknown to former ages; and no wonder 


that their brains ſhould be intoxicated with pride, vani- 
ty, and preſumption. ' Knowing no other criterion of 
greatneſs, but the oſtentation of wealth, they diſcharge 
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their affluence without taſte or conduct, through every 
channel of the moſt abſurd extravagance; and all of 
them hurry to Bath, becauſe here, without any farther 
qualification, they can mingle with the princes and 
nobles of the land. Even the wives and daughters of 
low tradeſmen, who, like ſhovel-noſed ſharks, prey 
upon the blubber of thoſe uncouth whales of fortune, 
are infected with the ſame rage of diſplaying their im- 
portance ; and the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition ſerves them for 
a pretext to inſiſt upon being conveyed to Bath, where 
they may hobble country dances and cotillions among 
lordlings, ſquires, counſellors, and clergy. Theſe deli- 
cate creatures from Bedfordbury, Butcher- row, Crutch- 
ed Friers, and Botolph-lane, cannot breathe in the groſs 
air of the lower town, or conform to the vulgar rules of 
a common lodging houſe ; the huſband, therefore, muſt 
vide an entire houſe, or elegant apartments in the 
new buildings. Such is the compoſition of what is cal- 
led the faſhionable company at Bath; where a very in- 
conſiderable proportion of genteel people are loſt in a 
-mob of impudent plebeians, who have neither under- 
ſtanding nor judgment, nor the leaſt idea of propriety 
and decorum ; and ſeem to enjoy nothing ſo much as 
an opportunity of inſulting their betters. 

Tus the number of people and the number of 
Houſes continue to increaſe; and this will ever be the 
caſe, till the ſtreams that ſwell this irreſiſtible torrent 
of folly and extravagance, ſhall either be exhauſted, or 
turned into other channels, by incidents and events 
which I do not pretend to foreſee. This, I own, is a 
ſubject on which I cannot write with any degree of pa- 
tience ; for the mob is a monſter I never could abide, 
either in its head, tail, midriff, or members: I deteſt 
the whole of it, as a maſk of ignorance, preſumption, 
malice, and brutality ; and, in this term of reproba- 
tion, 1 include, without reſpect of rank, ſtation, or 
quality, all thoſe of both ſexes, who affect i its manners, 
and court its ſociety. 

Bur I have written till my fingers are crampt ; and 
my nauſea begins to return—By your advice, I ſent to 
London a few days ago for half a pound of Gengzeng; 


though I doubt much whether that which comes from 
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America is equally efficacious with what is brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. Some years ago, a friend of mine 


paid ſixteen guineas for two ounces of it; and, in fix. 


months after, it was ſold in the ſame ſhop for five ſhil- 
lings the pound. In ſhort, we live in a vile world of 
fraud and ſophiſtication; ſo that I know nothing of 
equal value with the genuine friendſhip of a ſenſible 
man; a rare jewel! which I cannot help thinking my- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of, while I repeat the old declaration, 
that I am, as uſual, | 


Dear Lewis, 


Your affectionate 
| M. BRaAMBLE. 


After having been agitated in a ſhort hurricane, on my 
firſt arrival, I have taken a ſmall houſe in Milſham- 
ſtreet, where I am tolerably well lodged, for five 
guineas a-week, I was yeſterday at the pump-room, 
and drank about a pint of the water, which ſeems to 
agree with my ſtomach; and to-morrow morning L 
ſhall bathe for the firſt time; ſo that, in a few poſts, 
you may expect farther trouble. Meanwhile, I am 
glad to find that the inoculation has ſucceeded fo 
well with poor Joyce, and that her face will be but 
little marked—lf my friend Sir Thomas was a ſingle 
man, I would not .truſt ſuch a handſome wench in 
his family; but as I have recommended her, in a 
particular manner, to the protection of Lady G, 
who is one of the beſt women in the world, ſhe may 
go thither without heſitation, as ſoon as ſhe is quite 
recovered, and fit for ſervice Let her mother have 
money to provide her with neceſſaries, and ſhe may 
ride behind her brother on Bucks; but you muſt lay 
ſtrong injunctions on Jack, to take particular care of 
the truſty old veteran, who has faithfully earned his 
preſent caſe by his paſt ſervices. 


* 
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To Miſs WiLL1s, at Gloucefter. 


* 


MY DEAREST COMPANION, Bath, April 26. 


HE pleaſure I received from yours, which came 

to hand yeſterday, is not to be expreſſed. Love 

and friendſhip are, without doubt, charming paſhons ; 

which abſence ſerves only to heighten and improve.— 

Your kind preſent of the garnet bracelets 1 ſhall keep 

as carefully as I preſerve my own life; and I beg you 

will accept, in return, of my keart-houſewife, with the 

tortoiſe-ſhell memorandum book, as a trifling pledge of 
my unalterable affectien. 

BAT H is to me a new world—All i is gaiety, good hu- 
mour, and diverſion. The eye is continually entertain- 
ed with the ſplendour of dreſs and equipage, and the 
ear with the ſound of coaches, chaiſes, chairs, and other 
carriages. The merry bells ring round, from morn till 
night. Then we are welcomed by the city waits in our 
own lodgings: We have muſic in the pump-room every 
morning, cotillions every forenoon in the rooms, balls 
twice a- week, and concerts every other night, befides 
private aſſemblies, and parties without number. — As 
ſoon as we were ſettled in lodgings, we were viſited by 

| the Maſter of the Ceremonies; a pretty little gentleman, 
ſo ſweet, ſo fine, ſo civil, and polite, that in our coun- 
try he might paſs for the Prince of Wales; then he talks 
ſo charmingly, both in verſe and proſe, that you would 
be delighted to hear him difcourſe; for you muſt know 
he is a great writer, and has got five tragedies ready for 
the ſtage. He did us the favour to dine with us, by my 
uncle's invitation; and next day ſquired my aunt and 
me to every part of Bath, which to be ſure is an earth- 
ly paradiſe. The Square, the Circus, and the Parades, 
put you in mind of the ſumptuous palaces repreſented 
in prints and pictures; and the new buildings, ſuch as 
Prince's Row, Harlequin's Row, Bladud's Row, and 
twenty other rows, look like ſo many enchanted caſtles, 


raiſed on hanging terraces. 


{ 
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Ar eight in the morning we go in diſhabille to the 
pump-room, which is crouded Aike a Welſh fair; and 
there you ſee the higheſt quality and the loweſt trades- 
folks, joſtling each other, without ceremony, hail fel - 
low, well met. The noiſe of the muſic playing in the 
callery, the heat and flavour of ſuch a croud, and the 
hum and buz of their converfation, gave me the head- 
ach and vertigo the firſt day; but, afterwards, all theſe 
things became familiar, and even agreeable.—Right un- 
der the pump-room windows is the King's Bath; a huge 
ciſtern, where you fee the patients up to their necks in 
hot water. The ladies wear jackets and petticoats of 
brown linen, with chip hats, in which they fix their 
handkerchiefs to wipe the ſweat from their faces; but, 
truly, whether it is owing to the ſteam that ſurrounds 
them, or the heat of the water, or the nature of the 
dreſs, or to all theſe cauſes together, they look ſo fluſh- 
ed, and ſo frightful, that I always turn my eyes another 
way. My aunt, who ſays every perſon of faſhion ſhould 
make her appearance in the bath, as well as in the ab- 
bey-chureh, contrived a cap with cherry-coloured rib- 
bons to ſuit. her complexion, and obliged Win to attend 
her yeſterday morning in the water. But, really, her 
eyes were fo red, that they made mine water as I viewed 
her from the pump-room; and as for poor Win, who 
wore a hat trimmed with blue, what betwixt her wan 
complexion-and her fear, ſhe looked like the ghoſt of 
ſome pale maiden,, who' had drowned herſelf for love. 
When ſhe eame out of the bath, ſhe took aſſafœtida 
drops, and was fluttered all-day, ſo that we could hard- 
ly keep her from going into hyſterics : But her miſtreſs 
fays it will do her good, and poor Win curtſies, with 
the tears in her eyes. For my part, I content myſelf 
with drinking about half a pint of the water every 
morning. 7 
Tus pumper, with his wife and ſervant, attend with« 
in a bar; and the glaſſes, of different ſizes, ſtand ran- 


ged in order before them, ſo you have nothing to do 


but to point at that which you chuſe, and it is filled im- 
mediately, hot and ſparkling from the pump. It is the 
only hot water I could ever drink without being fick. — 
Far from baving that _— it is rather agreeable to the 
3 
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taſte, grateful to the ſtomach, and reviving to the ſpi- 
rits. You cannot imagine what wonderful cures it per- 
forms. My uncle began with it the other day; but be 
made wry faces in drinking, and I am afraid he will 
leave it of. —The firſt day we came to Bath he fell in- 
to a violent paſſion, beat two black-a-moors, and I was 
afraid he would have fought with their maſter z but the 
ſtranger proved a peaceable man. To be ſure the gout . 
had got into his head, as my aunt obſerved ;. but, I be- 
lieve, his paſſion drove it away, for he has been remark- 
ably. well ever ſince. - It is a thouſand pities he ſhould 
ever be troubled with that ugly diſtemper; for, when he 
is free from pain, he is the beſt tempered man upon 
earth; ſo gentle, ſo generous, ſo charitable, that every 
body loves him; and ſo good to me, in particular, that 
J ſhall never be able to ſhew the deep ſenſe I have of his 
tenderneſs and affection. A 
Harp by the pump-room is a coffee-houſe for the 
ladies; but my aunt ſays, young girls are not admitted, 
inaſmuch as the converſation turns upon politics, ſcan- 
dal, philoſophy, and other ſubjects above our capacity; 
but we are allowed to accompany them to the bookſel- 
lers ſhops, which are charming places of reſort, where 
we read novels, plays, pamphlets, and newſpapers, for 
ſo fmall a ſubſcription as a crown a-quarter; and in 
theſe offices of intelligence (as my brother calls them), 
all the reports of the day, and all the private tranſac- 
tions of the bath, are firſt entered and diſcuſſed. From 
the bookſeller's ſhop we make a tour through the milli- 
Ners and toymen, and commonly ſtop at Mr Gill's, the 
paſtry- cook, to take a jelly, a tart, or a ſmall baſon of 
vermicelli. There is, moreover, another place of en- 
tertainment on the other fide of the water, oppoſite to 
the Grove, to which the company croſs over in a boat. 
It is called Spring Gardens; a ſweet retreat, laid out 
in walks, and ponds, and- parterres of flowers ; and there 
zs a long room for breakfaſting and dancing. As the 
Ktuation is low and damp, and the ſeaſon has been re- 
markably wet, my uncle won't ſuffer me to go thither, 
Jeſt I ſhould catch cold: But my aunt ſays it is all a 
vulgar prejudice; and, to be ſure, a great many gentle- 
men and ladies of Ireland frequent the place, without 
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ſeeming to be the worſe for it. They ſay, dancing at 
Spring Gardens, when the air is moiſt, is recommend- 
ed to them as an excellent cure for the rheumatiſm. I 
have been twice at the play; where, notwithſtanding 
the excellence of the performers, the gaiety of the com- 
pany, and the decorations of the theatre, which are very 
fine, I could not help reflecting, with a ſigh, upon our 
poor homely repreſentations at Glouceſter, —But this in 
confidence to my dear Willis.—You know my heart, 
and will excuſe its weakneſs. 

AFTER all, the great ſcenes of entertainment at Bath 
are the two public rooms, where the company meet al- 
ternately every evening.—They are ſpacious, lofty, and, 
when lighted up, appear very ſtriking. 'They are gene- 
rally crouded with well-dreſſed people, who drink tea 
in ſeparate parties, play at cards, walk, or fit and chat 
together, juſt as they are diſpoſed, Twice a-week there 
is a ball, the expence of which is defrayed by a volunta- 
ry ſubſcription among the gentlemen; and every ſub- 
{criber has three tickets. I was there Friday laſt with 
my aunt, under the care of my brother, who is a ſub- 
ſcriber; and Sir Ulic Mackilligut recommended his ne- 
phew, Captain O'Donaghan, to me as a partner; but 
Jery excuſed himſelf, by ſaying I had got the head-ach 
and indeed it was really ſo, though I can't imagine how 
he knew it. The place was ſo hot, and the ſmell ſo 
different from what we are uſed to in the country, that 
I was quite feveriſh when we came away. Aunt ſays it 
is the effect of a vulgar conſtitution, reared among woods 
and mountains; and that, as I become accuſtomed to 
genteel company, it will wear off, —Sir Ulic was v 
complaiſant, made her a great many high-flown com- 
pliments, and, when we retired, handed her with great 
ceremony to her chair. 'The captain, I believe, would 
have done me the fame favour; but my brother, ſeeing 
him advance, took me under his arm, and wiſhed him 
good night. The captain is a pretty man, to be ſure; 
tall and ſtraight, and well made, with light grey eyes, 
and a Roman noſe; but there is a certain boldneſs in his 
look and manner that puts one out of countenance.— 
But I am afraid I have put you out of all patience with 
this long unconnected {crawl ; which I ſhall therefore 
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conclude, with aſſuring you, that neither Bath, nor 
London, nor all the diverſions of life, ſhall ever be able 
to efface the idea of my dear Letty, from the heart of 


her ever affectionate 
LyDIA 8 
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20 Mrs Mary Jesse, at Bramletonball. 


DEAR MOLLY JONES, 


EAVING got a frank, I now return your fever, 
| which I received by Mr Higgins at the Hot Well, 
together with the ſtockings which his wife footed for” 
me; but now they are of no ſurvice. No body wears 
ſuch things in this place. —O Molly! you that live in 


the country have no deception of our doings at Bath 


Here is ſuch dreſſing, and fiddling, and dancing, and 
gadding, -and courting, and plotting—O gracious! if 
God had not given me a good ſtock of difcretion, what 
a power of things might not I reveal, conſarning old 


miſtreſs and young miſtreſs ; Jews with beards that were 


no Jews, but handſome Chriſtians, without a hair upon 
their ſin, ſtrolling with ſpectacles, to get ſpeech of Miſs 
Liddy. But ſhe's a dear ſweet ſoul, as innocent as the 
child en She Has tould me all her inward thoughts, 
and diſcloſed her paſſion for Mr Wilſon ; and that's not 
his name neither; and thof he acted among the player- 


men, he is meat for their maſters; and the has gen 


me her yallow trolopea, which Mrs Drab, the manty- 
maker, ſays will look very well when it is ſcowred and 
fmoaked with filfur—You knows as how yallow fitts 
my fizzogmony. God he knows what havock I ſhall 
make among the mail ſex, when I make my firſt ap- 
pearance in this killing collar, with a full ſuit of gaze, 


as good as new, that I bought laſt Friday of Madam 


Friponeau, the French mullaner.—Dear Girl, I have 


ſeen all the fine ſhews of Bath; the Prades, the Squires, 


and the Circlis, the Craſhit, the Hottogon, and Bl 
Buildings, and Harry King's Row; and I have been 
twice in the bath with. 9 and na'r a ſmoak * 


— 
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our backs, huſſy.— The firſt time I was mortally afraid, 
and fluſtered all day, and afterwards made believe that 
I had got the heddick : But miſtreſs ſaid, if I didn't go, 
J ſhould take a doſe of bum-taffy; and ſo remempering 
how it worked Mrs Gwyllim a pennorth, I choſe rather 
to go again with her into the bath, and then I met with 
an axident. I dropt my petticoat, and could not get it 
up from the bottom But what did that fignify ? — they 
mought laff, but they could fee nothing; for I was up 
to the fin in water. To be fare, it threw me into ſuch 
a gumbuſtion, that I know not what I ſaid, nor what I 


did, nor how they got me out, and rapt me in a blan- 


ket—Mrs Tabitha ſcoulded a little when we got home; 
but ſhe knows as I know what's what—Ah, Laud help 
vou There is Sir Yuri Micligut, of Balnaclinch, in 
the cunty of Kalloway—lI took down the name from his 
gentleman, Mr O Frizzle, and he has got an eſtate of 
fifteen hundred a-year—I am ſure he is both rich and 
generous.— But you noſe, Molly, I was always famous 
for keeping ſecrets ;' and fo he was very fafe in truſting 
me with his flegm for miſtreſs; which, to be ſure, is 
very honourable; for Mr O Frizzle aſſures me, he va- 
lues not her portion a. braſs varthing—And, indeed, 
what's poor ten thouſandꝗ pounds to a Baron Knight of his 
fortune ? and, truly, I told Mr O Frizzle that waz all 
the had to truſt to.—As for John Thomas, he's a mo- 
raſs fellor—l vow I thought he would a fit with Mr O 
Frizzle, becauſe he axed me to dance with him at Spring 
Garden—But God he knows I have no thoughts eyther 
of wan or t'other. | 2 | 

As for houſe news, the worſt ts, Chowder has fallen 
off greatly from his ſtomick He eats nothing but white 
meats, and not much of that; and wheezes, and ſeems 
to be much bloated. The doctors think he is threaten- 
ed with a dropſy—Parſon Marrowfat, who has got the 
ſame diſorder, finds great benefit from the waters; but 
Chowder ſeems to like them no better than the ſquire; 
and miſtreſs ſays, if his caſe don't take a favourable turn, * 
ſhe will fartainly carry him to Aberga'nny, to drink 
goats whey To be ſure, the poor dear honymil is loſt for 
want of axerciſe; for which reaſon ſhe intends to give 
him an airing once a day upon the Downs, in a poſt- 
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chaiſe.—I have already made very creditable correxions 
in this here place, where, to be ſure, we have the very 
ſquintaſence of ſatiety— Mrs Patcher, my Lady Kilma- 
cullock's woman, and I, are ſworn ſiſters. She has ſhewn 
me all her ſecrets, and learned me to waſh gaze, and 
refraſh ruſty ſilks and bumbeſeens, by boiling them with 


winegar, chamberlye, and ſtale beer. My ſhort ſack 


and apron luck as good as new from the ſhop, and my 
pumpydoor as freſh as a roſe, by the help of turtle-wa- 
ter—But this is all Greek and Latten to you, Molly. 
If we ſhould come to Aberga'nny, you'll be within a 
day's ride of us; and then we ſhall ſee wan another, 
leaſe God.—If not, remember me in your prayers, as 
ſhall do by you in mine; and take care of my kitten, 
and give my kind ſarvice to Saul; and this is all at pre- 
ſent, from your beloved friend and ſarvent, | 


Bath, April 26. WINIFRED JENKINS. 


a at «4 a 
T7” 


To Mrs GwWTLLIM, houſe keeper at Brambletonhall. | 


AM aſtoniſhed that Dr Lewis ſhould take upon him 
to give away Alderney, without my privity and con- 


currants. What fignifies my brother's order? My 


brother is-little better than noncompuſh. He would 
give away the ſhirt off his back, and the teeth out of his 
head; nay, as for that matter, he would have ruinated 
the family with his ridiculous charities, if it had not been. 
for my four quarters. What between his wilfulneſs and 
his waſte, his trumps, and his frenzy, I lead the life of 
an indented ſlave. Alderney gave four gallons a- day 


| ever ſince the calf was ſent to market. There is ſo much 
milk out of my dairy, and the preſs muſt ſtand ſtill ;— 


But I won't looſe a cheeſe-paring; and the milk ſhall 
be made good, if the ſarvants ſhould go without butter. 
If they muſt needs have butter, let them make it of 
ſheeps milk ; but then my wool will ſuffer for want of 
grace; ſo that I muſt be a loſer on all ſides.— Well, pa- 
tience is like a ſtout Welſh poney ; it bears a great deal, 


and trots a great way, but it will tire at the long run. — 


— 
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Before its long, perhaps I may ſhew Matt, that I was 
not born to be the houſehold drudge to my dying day.— 
Gwyn rites from Crickhowel, that the price of flannel 
is fallen three farthings an ell; and that's another good 
penny out of my pocket —When go to market to fell, 
my commodity ſtinks ; but when I want to buy the com- 
moneſt thing, the owner pricks it up under my noſe, 
and it can't be had for love nor money think every 
thing runs croſs at Brambletonhall.—You ſay the gander 
has broke the eggs, which is a phinumenon I don't un- 
derſtand ; for, when the ſox carried off the old gooſe laſt 
year, he took her place, and hatched the eggs, and par- 
tected the goſlings like a tender parent. Then you tell 
me the thunder has ſoured two barrels of bear in the 
ſeller. But how the thunder ſhould get there, when 
the ſeller was double locked, I can't comprehend. How- 
ſomever, I won't have the bear thrown out, till I fee it 
with mine own eyes. Perhaps it will recover—at leaſt 
it will ſerve for vinegar to the ſarvants.— Lou may leave 
off the fires in my brother's chamber and mine, as it is 
unſartain when we return.—l hope, Gwyllim, you'll take 
care there is no waſte ; and have an eye to the maids, 
and keep them to their ſpinning.—I think they may go 
very well without bear in hot weather—it ſerves only to 
inflame the blood, and ſet them agog after the men 
water will make them fair, and keep them cool and 
tamperit. Don't forget to put up in the portmantle, that 
cums with Williams, along with my riding habit, hat, 
and feather, the vial of purl-water, and the tincktur for 
my ſtomach; being as how I am much troubled with 
Butterencies. This is all at preſent, from 


Yours, | | 
Bath, April 26. TABITHA BRANBLE, 


* — — — 
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To Dr LEWIS. 


DEAR DICK, 


T HAVE done with the waters ; therefore your ad- 
vice comes a day too late.—I grant that phyſic is 
no myſtery of your making. I know it is a myſtery in 
its- own nature, and, like other myſteries, requires a 
ſtrong gulp of faith to make it go down.—Two days 
ago, I went into the King's Bath, by the advice of our 
friend Ch , in order to clear the ſtrainer of the ſkin, 
for the benefit of a free perſpiration ; and the firſt object 
that ſaluted my eye was child, full of ſcrophulous ul- 
cers, carried in the arms of one of the guides, under 
the very noſes of the bathers. I was ſo ſhocked at the 
ſight, that I retired immediately with indignation and 
diſguit—Suppole the matter of thoſe ulcers, floating on 
the water, comes in contact with my ſkin, when the 
pores are all open, I would aſk you what muſt be the 
conſequence ?—Good Heavens, the very thought makes 
my blood run cold! We know not what. ſores may be 
running into the water while we are bathing, and what 
ſort of matter we may thus imbibe ; the king's evil, the 
ſcurvy, the cancer, and the pox; and, no doubt, the 
heat will render the virys the more volatile and penetra- 
ting. To purify myſelf from all ſuch contamination, I 
went to the Duke of Kingſton's private bath, and there 
I was almoſt ſuffocated for want of free air, the place 
was ſo ſmall, and the ſteam ſo ftifling. . 
AFTER all, if the intention is no more than to waſh 
the ſkin, I am convinced that ſimple element is more ef- 
fectual than any water impregnated with ſalt and iron; 
which, being aſtringent, will certainly contract the pores, 
and leave a kind of cruſt upon the ſurface of the body. 
But I am now as much afraid of drinking as of bathing ; 
for, after a long converſation with the doctor, about the 
© conſtruction of the pump and the ciſtern, it is very far 
from being clear with me, that the patients in the pump- 
room don't ſwallow the ſcourings of the bathers. I can't 
help ſuipecting, that there is, or may be, ſome regur- 
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gitation from the bath into the ciſtern of the pump. In 
that caſe, what a delicate beverage is every day quaffed 
by the drinkers, medicated with the ſweat, and clirt, and 
dandriff, and the abominable diſcharges of various kinds, 
from twenty different diſeaſed bodies, parboiling in the 
kettle below. In order to avoid this filthy compoſition, 


Thad recourſe to the ſpring that ſupplies the private baths 


on the Abbey-green; but I at once perceived fomething 
extraordinary in the taſte and ſmell; and, upon enqui- 
ry, I find, that the Roman baths in this quarter were 
found covered by an old burying ground belonging to 
the Abbey, through which, in all probability, the water 
drains in its paſſage; ſo that, as we drink the decoction 
of living bodies at the pump-room, we ſwallow the 
ſtrainings of rotten bones and carcaſes at the private 
bath—1 vow to God the very idea turns my ſtomach !— 
Determined, as I am, againſt any farther uſe of the Bath 
waters, this conſideration would give me little diſturb- 
ance, if I could find any thing more pure, or lefs perni- 
cious, to quench my thirſt; but, although the natural 
ſprings of excellent water are ſeen guſhing ſpontaneous 
on every ſide from the hills that ſurround us, the inha- 
bitants in general make uſe of well-water, fo impregna- 
ted with nitre, or alum, or ſome other villainous mine- 
ral, that it is equally ungrateful to the taſte, and miſ- 
chievous to the conſtitution. It muſt be owned, indeed, 
that here, in Milſham-ſtreet, we have a precarious and 
ſcanty ſupply from the hill, which is collected in an open 
baſon in the Circus, liable to be defiled with dead dogs, 
cats, rats, and every ſpecies of naſtineſs, which the raſ- 
cally populace may throw into it from mere wantonneſs 
and brutality. _ 

WELL, there is no nation that drinks ſo hoggiſhly as 


the Engliſh. —W hat paſſes for wine among us is not the 


Juice of the grape. It is an adulterous mixture, brewed 
up of nauſeous ingredients, by dunces, who are bunglers 
in the art of poiſon-making ; yet we, and our forefathers, 
are, and have been, poiſoned by this curſed drench, with- 
out taſte or flavour. —Phe only genuine and wholeſome 
beverage in England is London porter, and Dorcheſter 
table- beer; but as for your ale and your gin, your cy- 
gy. « and "— perry, and - the traſhy family of made 
OL. * 
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fortune. Be that as it may, the connection is exceeding- 


. 


wines, I deteſt them as infernal compoſitions, contrived 


for the deſtruction of the human ſpecies.— But what 


have I to do with the human ſpecies ? except a 1 few 
friends, I care not if the whole was—— *' 

HaRx ye, Lewis, my miſanthropy increaſes every day: 
— The longer I live, I find the folly and the fraud of 
mankind grow more and more intolerable.—E. with 1 
had not come from Brambletonhall: After having lived 


in ſolitude fo long, I cannot bear the hurry and imper- 


tinence of the multitude; beſides, every thing is ſophi- 
ſticated in theſe crouded places. Snares are laid for 
our lives in every thing we eat or drink; the very air we 
breathe is loaded with contagion. We cannot even 
fleep, without riſk of infection. I ſay infection — This 
place is the rendezvous of the diſeaſed - Vou won't de- 
ny that many diſeaſes are infectious; even the conſump- 
tion itſelf is highly infectious. When a perſon dies 
of it in Italy, the bed and bedding are deſtroyed ; 

the other furniture is expoſed to the weather, and the 
apartment white waſhed, before it is occupied by any 
other living ſoul. You'll allow, that nothing receives 


infection ſooner, or retains it longer, than blankets, fea- 


ther-beds, and mattrefies—'Sdeath ! how do I know 
what miſerable objects have been ſtewing in the bed 


where I now lie -I wonder, Dick, you did not put 


me in mind of ſending for my own mattreſſes—But, if J 
had not been an aſs, I ſhould not have needed a re- 
membrancer.—There is always ſome plaguy reflection 
that riſes up in judgment againſt me, and ruttles my 


ſpirits therefore, let us change the ſubject 
I HAve other reaſons for abridging my ſtay at Bath. 


Lou know ſiſter Tabby's HQ Mrs Tabitha 


Bramble had been of any other race, I ſhould certainly 
have looked upon her as the moſt But, the truth is, 
the has found means to intereſt my affection ; or rather, 
the is beholden to the force of, prejudice, commonly 


. called the ties of blood. Well, this amiable maiden has i 


actually commenced a flirting correſpondence with an 
Iriſh baronet of ſixty- five. His name is Sir Ulic Mac- 
killigut. He is ſaid to be much out at elbows; and, I 
believe, has received falſe intelligence with reſpect to her 
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ly ridiculous, and begins already to excite whiſpers.— 
For my part, I have no intention to diſpute her free 
agency; though I ſhall fall upon ſome expedient to un- 
deceive her paramour as to the point which he has prin- 
cipally in view. But I don't think her conduct is a pro- 
per example for Liddy, who has alfo attracted the no- 
tice of ſome coxcombs in the rooms; and Jery tells me, 
he ſuſpects a ſtrapping fellow, the knight's nephew, of 
ſome deſign upon the girl's heart. I ſhall, therefore, 
keep a ſtrict eye over her aunt and her, and even-ſhift 
the ſcene, if I find the matter grow more ſerious. —Y ou 

rceive what an agreeable taſk it muſt be, to a man of 
my kidney, to have the cure of ſuch fouls as theſe.— 
But, hold, you ſhall not have another peeviſh word (till 
the next occaſion) from | 
| dF | Tours, 


Bath, April 28. Marr. BRAMBLE. 


J. Sir WarTxIN PH ILLIPS, Bart. of Jeſus College, 


Oxon. 


DEAR KNIGHT, , 
I THINK thoſe people are unreaſonable, who com- 
1 plain that Bath is a contracted circle, in which the 
{ame dull ſcenes perpetually revolve, without variation.— 
I am, on the contrary, amazed to find ſo ſmall a place 
ſo crouded with entertainment and variety. London it- 
ſelf can hardly exhibit one ſpecies of diverſion to which 
we have not ſomething analogous at Bath, over and above 
thoſe ſingular advantages that are peculiar to the place. 
Here, for example, a man has daily opportunities of 
ſeeing the moſt remarkable characters of the community. 
He fees them in their natural attitudes and true colours, 
deſcended from their pedeſtals, and diveſted of their 
formal draperies, undiſguiſed by art and affectation.— 
Here we have miniſters of ſtate, judges, generals, bi- 
ſhops, projectors, philoſophers, wits, poets, players, che- 
mifts, fiddlers, and buffoons. If he makes any conſider- 
able ſtay in the place, he 1 of meeting with ſome 
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particular friend, whom he did not expect to ſee; and 
to me there is nothing more agreeable than ſuch caſual 
rencounters.—Another entertainment, peculiar to Bath, 

ariſes from the general mixture of all degrees aſſembled 
in our public rooms, without diſtinction of rank or for- 
tune. This is what my uncle reprobates, as a monſtrous 
jumble of heterogeneous principles; a vile mob of noiſe 
and impertinence, without decency or ſubordination. But 
this chaos is to me a ſource of infinite amuſement. 

I was extremely diverted, laſt ball- night, to ſee the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies leading with great ſolemnity, 
to the upper end of the room, an antiquated Abigail, 
dreſſed in her lady's caſt cloaths; whom he (I ſuppoſe) 
miſtook for ſome counteſs juſt arrived at the Bath. The 
ball was opened by a Scotch lord, with a mulatto heir- 
eſs from St Chriſtopher's; and the gay Colonel 'Finſel 
danced all the evening with the daughter of an eminent 
tin-man from the borough of Southwark. —Yeſterday 
morning, at the pump-room, I ſaw a broken-winded 
Wapping landlady ſqueeze through a circle of peers, to 
falute her brandy-merchant, who ſtood by the window, 
propp'd upon crutches; and a paralytic attorney of Shoe- 
lane, in ſhuffling up to the bar, kicked the ſhins of the 
. Chancellor of England, while his lordſhip, in a cut bob, 
drank a glaſs of water at the pump. I cannot account 
for my being pleaſed with theſe incidents any other way 
than- by ſaying they are truly ridiculous in their own na- 
ture, and ſerve to heighten the humour in the farce of 
life, which I am determined to enjoy as long as 1 can. 

Tos sx follies that move my uncle's ſpleen excite my 
laughter. He is as tender as a man without a (kin, who 
cannot bear the ſlighteſt touch without flinching. What 
tickles another would give him torment ; and yet he has 
what we may call lucid intervals, when he is remarkably 
facetious.—Indeed, I never knew a hypochondriac ſo 
apt to be infected with good humour. He is the moſt 
riſible mifanthrope I ever met with. A lucky Joke, or 
any ludicrous incident, will ſet him a-laughing imme- 
derately, even in one of his molt gloomy paroxyſms; and, 
when the laugh is over, he will curſe his own imbecil- 
lity. In converſing with ſtrangers, he betrays no marks 


of diſquiet—He is ſplenetic with his familiars only ; and 
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not even with them, while they keep his attention em- 
ployed ; but, when his ſpirits are not exerted externally, 
they ſeem to recoil, and prey upon himſelf.— He has 
renounced the waters with execration; but he begins to 
find a more efficacious, and, certainly, a much more 
palatable remedy, in the oleaſures of ſociety. He has 
diſcovered ſome old friends among the invalids of Bath ; 
and, in particular, renewed his acquaintance with the 
celebrated James Quin, who certainly did not come here 
to drink water. You cannot doubt but that I had the 
{ſtrongeſt curioſity to know this original; and it was gra- 
tified by Mr Bramble, who has had him twice at our 

houle to dinner. 

Zo far as I am able to judge, Quin's character is ra- 

ther more reſpectable than it has been generally repre- 
ſented. His bons mots are in every witling's mouth; 

but many of them have a rank flavour, which one would 

be apt to think was derived from a natural groſſneſs of 
idea. I ſuſpect, however, that juſtice has not been done 
the author, by the collectors of thoſe Quiniana; who 
have let the beſt of them-ſlip through their fingers, and 
only retained ſuch as were ſuited to the taſte and organs 
of the multitude.. How far he may relax in his hours 

of jollity, I cannot-pretend to ſay ; but his general con- 

ver ſation is conducted by the niceſt rules of propriety ; 

and Mr James Quin is certainly one of the beſt bred 
men in the kingdom. He is not only a molt agreeable 
companion, but (as I am credibly informed) a very ho- 
neſt man; highly ſuſceptible of friendſhip, warm, ſtea- 
dy, and even generous in his attachments; diſdaining 
flattery,, and incapable of meanneſs and diſſimulation. 
Were I to. judge, however, from Quin's eye alone, I 
mould take him. to be proud, inſolent, and cruel. — - 
There is ſomething remarkably ſevere. and forbidding. 

in his aſpect; and, I have been told, he was ever diſpo- 
ied to inſult his inferiors and dependents. Perhaps that 
report has influenced my opinion of. his looks —You 
know we are the fools of prejudice... Howſoever that 
may be, I have as yet ſeen nothing but his favourable: 
ide; and my uncle, who frequently confers with him 
in a corner, declares he is one of the moſt ſenſible men 
he evex Enzw—le ſeems to have a reciprocal regard fore 
E 3 
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old Squaretoes, whom he calls by the familiar name- of 
Matthew, and often reminds of their old tavern adven- 
tures: On the other: hand, Matthew's eyes ſparkle 
whenever Quin makes his appearance—Let him be ne- 
ver ſo jarring and diſcordant, Quin puts him in tune; 
and, like treble and baſs in the {ame concert, they make 
excellent muſic together. T'other day, the converſation 
turning upon Shakeſpeare, I could not help ſaying, 
with ſome emotion, that I would give an hundred gui- 
neas to ſee Mr Quin act the part of Falſtaff; upon 
which, turning to me with a ſmile, “And J would give 
a theufand, young gentleman (ſaid he), that I could 

gratify your longing.” My uncle and he are per- 
fectly agreed in their eſtimate of life, which, Quin 
ſays, would ſtink in his noſtrils, if he _ not ſteep it in 
claret. 

I wanT to ſee this phenomenon in his cups; and 
have almoſt prevailed upon uncle to give him a imall 
turtle at the Bear. In the mean time, I muſt entertain 
you with an incident that ſeems to confirm the judg- 
ment of thoſe two cynic -philoſophers. I took the li- 

to difter in opinion from Mr Bramble, when be 
obſerved, that the mixture of people in the entertain- - 
ments of this place was deſtructive of all order and ur- 
_ banity ; that it rendered the plebeians infufferably arro- 
ant and troubleſome, and vulgarifed the deportment 
and ſentiments of thoſe who moved in the upper ſpheres 
of life. He faid, ſuch a prepoſterous coalition would 
bring us into contempt with all our neighbours z and 
was worſe in fact than debaſing the gold coin of the na- 
tion. I argued, on the contrary, that thoſe plebeians 
ho diſcovered ſuch eagerneſs to imitate the dreſs and 
_equipage of their ſuperiors, would likewiſe, in time, a- 
dopt their maxims and their manners, be poliſhed by 
their converſation, and refined by their example ; but 
when I appealed to Mr Quin, and aſked if he did not 
think that ſuch an unreſerved mixture would improve 
the whole maſs ?—« Yes (faid he), as a plate of marma- 
lade would improve a pan of fir-reverence.” 

I owNED I was not much converſant in high life, but 
had ſeen what were called polite aſſemblies in London 
and elſewhere ; that thoſe of Bath ſeemed to be as de- 
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cent as any; and that, upon the whole, the individuals 
that Ompoſed it, would not be found deficient in good 
manners and decorum. „ But let us have recourſe to 
experience (ſaid I)—Jack Holder, who was intended 
for a parſon, has ſucceeded to an eftate of two thouſand 
a-year, by the death of his elder brother. He is now 
gat the Bath, driving about in a phaeton and four, with 
French horns. He has treated with turtle and claret at 
all the taverns in Bath and Briſtol, till his gueſts are 
: gorged with good cheer : He has bought a dozen ſuits 
of tine cloaths, by the advice of the Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, under whoſe tuition he has entered himſelf: 
He has loſt ſome hundreds at' billiards to ſharpers, and 
taken one of the nymphs of Avon- ſtreet into keeping; 
but, finding all theſe channels inſufficient to drain him 
of his current caſh, his counſellor has engaged him to 
give a general tea- drinking to-morrow at Wiltſhire's 
room. In order to give it the more eclat, every table is 
to be furniſhed with ſweet-meats and noſegays 3 ; which, 
however, are not to be touched till notice is given by 
the ringing of a bell, and then the ladies may help them- 
ſelves without reſtriction. This will be no 1 * of 
trying the company's breeding 

« ] wILL abide by that experiment (cried my uncle), 
and if I could find a place to ſtand ſecure without the 
vortex of the tumult, which I know will enſue, I would 
certainly go tbither and enjoy the ſcene.” Quin pro- 
poſed that we ſhould take our ſtation in the muſic 
gallery; and we took his advice. Holder had got-thi- 
ther before us, with his horns perdue; but we were ad- 
mitted. The tea-drinking paſſed as uſual; and the 
company having riſen from the tables, were ſauntering 
in groups in expectation of the ſignal for attack, when 
the bell beginning to ring, they flew with eagerneſs to 
the deſert, and the whole place was inſtantly in commo- 
tion. There was nothing but juſtling, ſcrambling, pul- 
ling, fnatching, ſtruggling, ſcolding, and ſcreaming. 
The noſegays were torn from one another's hands and 
boſoms; the glaſſes and china went to wreck; the tables 
and floor were ſtrewed with comfits. Some cried, ſome 
ſwore, and the tropes and figures of Billingſgate were 
uſed without reſerve in all their native zeſt and flavour; 
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nor were thoſe flowers of rhetoric unattended with ſig- 
nificant geſticulation. Some ſnapped their fingers, 
ſome forked them out, ſome clapped their hands, and 
ſome their backſides; at length they fairly proceeded to 
pulling caps, and every thing ſeemed to preſage a gene- 
ral battle; when Holder ordered his horns to ſound a 
charge, with a view to animate the combatants, and in- 
flame the conteſt ; but this manceuvre produced an effect 
quite contrary to what he expected. It was a note of 
reproach that rouſed them to an immediate ſenſe of 
their diſgraceful ſituation. They were aſhamed of their 
abſurd deportment, and ſuddenly deſiſted. They ga- 
thered up their caps, ruffles, and handkerchiefs; and 
great part of them retired in ſilent mortification. | 
Qui laughed at this adventure; but my uncle's de- 
licacy was hurt. He hung his head in manifeſt cha- 
grin, and ſeemed to repine at the triumph of his judg- 
ment—LIndeed his victory was more complete than he 
imagined; for, as we afterwards learned, the two ama- 
zons who ſignaliſed themſelves moſt in the action, did 
not come from the purlieus of Puddledock, but from 
the courtly neighbourhood of St James's Palace. One 
was a baroneſs, and the other a wealthy knight's dowa- 
ger—My uncle ſpoke ndt a word, till we had made our 
retreat good to the coffeehouſe; where, taking off his 
hat, and wiping his forehead, *<« I bleſs God (faid he) 
that Mrs Tabitha Bramble did not take the field to- 
day!“ « I would pit her for a cool hundred (cried Quin) 
againſt the beſt ſhake-bag of the whole main.” The 
truth is, nothing could have kept her at home but the 
accident of her having taken phyſic before the knew the 
nature of the entertainment. She has been for ſome- 
days furbiſhing up an old ſuit of black velvet, to make 
her appearance as Sir Ulic's partner at the next ball. 

I HAVE much to ſay of this amiable kinſwoman ; but 
ſhe has not been properly introduced to your acquaint- 
ance. She is remarkably civil to Mr Quin; of whoſe 
farcaſtic humour ſhe ſeems to ſtand in awe; but her 

caution is no match for her impertinence. « Mr Gwynn 

(aid ſhe the other day), I was once vaſtly entertained. 
with your playing the Ghoſt of Gimlet at Drury-lane, 
when you role up through the ſtage, with a white face 
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and red eyes, and ſpoke of quails upon the frightful por- 
cupiue. Do, pray, ſpout a little the Ghoſt of Gimlet.“ 
« Madam (ſaid Quin, with a glance of ineffable dif- 
dain), the Ghoſt of Gimlet is laid, never to riſe again.” 
Inſenſible of this check, ſhe proceeded : c Well, to be 
fure, you looked and talked ſo like a real ghoſt ; and 
then the cock crowed ſo natural—I wonder how you 
could teach him to crow ſo exact in the very nick of 
time; but T ſuppoſe he's game — An't he game, Mr 
Gwynn 22 c Dunghill, Madam.” „ Well, dunghill or 
not dunghill, he has got ſuch a clear counter-tenor, 
that L with I had ſuch another at Brambletonhall, to 
wake the maids of a morning. Do you know where 1 
could find one of his brood ??? 4 Probably in the work- 
houſe of St Giles's pariſh, Madam; but I proteſt 1 
know not his particular-mew.” My uncle, frying with 
vexation, cried, Good God, ſiſter, how you talk ! I 
have told you twenty times, that. this gentleman's name 
is not Gwynn— « Hoity toity, brother of mine (ſhe 
replied), no offence, I hope—Gwynn is an honourable 
name, of true old Britith extraction thought the 
gentleman had been come of Mrs Helen Gwynn, who 
was of his own profeſſion; and if fo be that were the 
caſe, he might be of King Charles's breed, and have 
royal blood in his veins—” „ No, Madam (anſwered 
Quin, with great ſolemnity), my mother was not a 
whore of ſuch diſtinction— True it is, I am ſometimes 
tempted to believe myſelf of royal deſcent ; for my in- 
clinations are often arbitrary If I was an abſolute prince 
at this inſtant, I believe I thould fend for the head of 
your cook in a charger—She has committed felony on 
the perſon of that John Dory; Which is mangled in a 
cruel manner, and even preſented without fauce—Q 
tempora! O moren! 

Tuis good humoured fally turned the converſation 
into a leſs diſagreeable channel—But, leſt you ſhould 
think my ſcribble as tedious as Mrs Tabby's clack, I en | 

not add another word, but that Lam as uſual, 
| Yours, 
Bath, April 30. J. Mer yorD. 
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To Dr LEWIS. 

{  DBAN LEWIS ni 4:4 5) | eln 
T REcerveDd: your bill upon Wiltſhire, which was 
1 punctually honoured; but, as I don't chuſe to keep 
much caſh by me in a common lodging-houſe, I have 
depoſited 2501. in the bank of Bath, and ſhall take their 
bills for it on London, when I leave this place, where 
the ſeafon draws to an end You muſt know, that now 
being a- foot, I am reſolved to give Liddy a glimpſe of 
London. She is ons of the beſt hearted creatures I 
ever knew, and gains upon my affection every day.— 
As for Tabby, I have dropped ſuch hints to the Iriſh 
baronet, concerning her fortune, as, I make no doubt, 
will cool the ardour of his addreſſes. Then her pride 
will take the alarm; and the rancour of ſtale. maiden- 
hood being chafed, we ſhall hear nothing but ſlander 
and abuſe of Sir Ulic Mackilligut— This rupture, I 
foreſee, will facilitate our departure from Bath; where, 
at preſent, 'Tabby ſeems to enjoy herſelf with peculiar 
ſatisfaction. For my part, I deteſt it ſo much, that I 
ſhould not have been able to ſtay ſo long in the place, 
if I had not diſcovered ſome old friends, whoſe conver- 
_ fation alleviates my difguſt.—Going to the coffeehouſe 
one forenoon, I could not help contemplating the com- 
pany, with equal ſurpriſe and compaſſion—We conſiſted 
of thirteen individuals; ſeven lamed by the gout, rheu- 
matiſm, or palſy ; three maimed by accident; and the 
reſt either deaf or blind. One hobbled, another hop- 
ped, a third dragged his legs after him like a wounded 
ſnake, a fourth ſtraddled betwixt· a pair of long crutches, 
like the mummy of a felon hanging in chains; a fifth 
was bent into an horizontal poſition, like a mounted te- 
leſcope, ſhoved in by a couple of chairmen; and a ſixth 
was the buſt of a man, ſet upright in a wheel machine; 
which the waiter moved from place to place. Ant 
BEING ſtruck with ſome of their faces, I conſulted 
the ſubſcription-book ; and, perceiving the names. of 
ſeveral old friends, began to conſider the group with 
more attention, At length I diſcovered Rear-Admiral 
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Balderick, the companion of my youth, whom I had not 
ſeen ſince he was appointed lieutenant of the Severn. 
He was metamorphoſed into an old man, with a wooden 
leg and a weather-beaten face; which appeared the 
more ancient from his grey locks, that were truly vene- 
rable.— Sitting down at the table, where he was reading 
a news- paper, I gazed at him for ſome minutes, with a 
mixture of pleaſure and regret, which made my heart 
guſh | with tenderneſs; then, taking him by the a 
« Ah, Sam (faid I), forty years ago I little thought 
J was too much moved to proceed. „An old l 
ſure enough! (cried: he, ſqueezing my hand, and ſurvey- 
ing me eagerly through his glafles) I know. the looming 
of the veſſel, though the has been hard ſtrained fince we 
parted ; but I can't heave up the name—” The mo- 
ment I told him who I was, he exclaimed, Ha! Matt, 
my old fellow-cruiſer, ſtill afloat !”? and, ſtarting up, 
- hugged me in his arms. His tranſport, however, boded 
me no good; for, in ſaluting me, he thruſt the ſpring 
of his ſpectacles into my eye, and, at the ſame time, ſet 
his wooden ſtump upon my gouty toe; an attack that 
made me ſhed tears in ſad earneſt, After the hurry of 
our recognition was over, he pointed out two of our 
common friends in the room: The buſt was what re- 
mained of Colonel Cockril, who had loſt the uſe of his 
im n making an American campaign; and the tele- 
ſcope proved to be my college chum, Sir Reginald Bent- | 
ey; who, with his new title, and unexpected inheri- | 
tance, commenced fox-hunter, without having ſerved 
his apprenticeſhip to the myſtery z and, in conſequence 
of following the hounds through a river, was ſeized 
with an inflammation in his bawels, which has con- 
tracted him into his preſent attitude. | 
Our former correſpondence was forthwith renewed, 
with the moit hearty expreſſions of mutual good-will; 
and, as we had met ſo unexpectedly, we agreed to dine 
together that very day at the tavern. My friend Quin, 
being luckily unengaged, obliged us with "his company; | 
and, truly, this was the moſt happy day I have paſſed 
theſe twenty years. You and I, Lewis, having been al- 
ways together, never taſted friendſhip | in this high gout, 
contracted from long abſence. I cannot expreſs the half 
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of what I felt at this caſual meeting of three or four 
companions, who had been ſo long ſeparated, and fo. 
roughly treated by the ſtorms of life. It was a renova- 
tion of youth; a kind of reſuſcitation of the dead, that 
realized thoſe intereſting dreams in which we ſometimes 
retrieve our ancient friends from the grave. Perhaps, 
my enjoyment was not the leſs pleaſing for being mixed 
with a ſtrain of melancholy, produced by the remem- 
brance of paft ſcenes, that conjured up the ideas of ſome 
endearing connections, which the hand of death has ac- 
tually diſſolved. | 
Tux ſpirits and good humour of the company ſeemed 
to triumph over the wreck of their conſtitutions. They 
had even philoſophy enough to joke upon their own 
calamities; ſuch is the power of friendſhip, the ſove- 
reign cordial of life—I afterwards found, however, that 
they were not without their moments and even hours 
of diſquiet. Each of them apart, in ſucceeding confe- 
rences, expatiated upon his own particular grievances ; 
and they were all malcontents at bottom—Over and 
above their perſonal diſaſters, they thought themſelves 
unfortunate in the lottery of life. Balderick complain- 
ed, that all the recompence he had received for his long 
and hard ſervice was the half pay of a rear-admiral. 
The colonel was mortified to ſee himſelf overtopped by 
upſtart generals, ſome of whom he had once command- 
ed; and, being a man of a liberal turn, could ill put up 
with a moderate annuity, for which he had ſold his 
commiſſion. As for the baronet, having run himſelf 
_ conſiderably in debt, on a conteſted election, he has 
been obliged to relinquiſh his ſeat in parliament, and 
his feat in the country at the ſame time, and put his 
eſtate to nurſe : But his chagrin, which is the effect of 
his own miſconduct, does not affect me half ſo much as 
that of the other two, who have acted honourable and 
diſtinguiſhed parts on the great theatre, and are now 
reduced to lead a weary life in this ſtew-pan of idleneſs 
and inſignificance. They have long left off uſing the wa- 
ters, after having experienced their inefficacy. The diver- 
ſions of the place they are not in a condition to enjoy. 
How then do they make ſhift to paſs their time? In the 
forenoon they crawl out to the rooms or the coffee- 
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houſe, where they take a hand at whiſt, or deſcant up- 
on the General Advertiſer; and their evenings they 
murder in private parties, among peeviſh invalids, and 
inſipid old women This is the caſe with a good num- 
ber of individuals, whom nature ſeems to have intended 
for better purpoſes. 9% | 

ABouT a dozen years ago, many decent families, 
reſtricted to ſmall fortunes, beſides thoſe that came hi- 
ther on the ſcore of health, were tempted to ſettle at 

Bath, where they could then live comfortably, and even 
make a genteel appearance, at a ſmall expence : But the 
madnefs of the times has made 'the place too hot for 
them, and they are now obliged to think of other mi- 
grations—Some have already fled to the mountains of 
Wales, and others have retired to Exeter. 'Thither, no 
doubt, they will be followed by the flood of luxury and 
extravagance, which will drive them from place to 
place to the very Land's End; and there, I ſuppoſe, 
they will be obliged to ſhip themſelves to ſome other 
country. Bath is become a mere fink of profligacy and 
extortion. Every article of houſe-keeping is raiſed to 
an enormous price; a circumſtance no longer to be 
wondered at, when we know that. every petty retainer 
of fortune piques himſelf upon keeping a table, and 
thinks *tis for the honour of his character to wink at 
the knavery of his ſervants, who are in a confederacy 
with the market-people, and of conſequence pay what- 
ever they demand. Here is now a muſhroom of opu- 
lence, who pays a cook ſeventy guineas a week for fur- 
niſhing him with one meal a day. This portentous 
frenzy is become ſo contagious, that the very rabble and 
refuſe of mankind are infected. I have known a negro- 
driver, from Jamaica, pay over-night, to the maſter of 
one of the rooms, ſixty-five guineas for tea and coffee 
to the company, and leave Bath next morning, in ſuch 
obſcurity, that not one of his gueſts had the flighteſt 
idea of his perſon, or even made the leaſt enquiry about 
his name. Incidents of this kind are frequent; and 
every day teems with freſh abſurdities, which are too 
groſs to make a thinking man merry.—But I feel the 
ſpleen creeping on me apace; and therefore will indulge 
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you with a ceſſation, that you may have no unneceſſary 
cauſe to curſe your correſpondence with, 
Dear Dick, 
„ ' Yours ever, 
Bath, May 5. Marr. BRANBLE. 


To Miſc LX TITIA WIL I Is, at Glouceſter. 


MY DEAR LET T, 


WROTE you at great length by the poſt, the 
1 twenty-ſixth of lalt month, to which I refer you 
for an account of our proceedings at Bath; and I ex- 
pect your anſwer with impatience. But, having this 
opportunity of a private hand, I ſend you two dozen of | 
Bath rings; fix of the beſt of which I defire you will 
keep for yourſelf, and diſtribute the reſt among the 
'young ladies, our common friends, as you ſhall think 
proper—I don't know how you will approve of the 
mottoes; ſome of them are not much to my own 
liking; but I was obliged to take ſuch as I could find 
ready manufattured—I am vexed that neither you nor 
I have received any farther information of a certain 
perſon—Sure it can't be wilful neglect O my dear | 
Willis! I begin to be viſited by ſtrange fancies, and to 


have ſome melancholy doubts ; which, however, it 


would be ungenerous to harbour without further in- 
quiry—My uncle, who has made me a preſent of a very 1 
fine ſet of garnets, talks of treating us with a jaunt to 
London; which, you may imagine, will be highly agree- 
able: But I like Bath fo well, that I hope he won't 
think of leaving it till the ſeaſon is quite over; and yet, 
betwixt friends, ſomething has happened to my aunt, 1 
which will probably ſhorten our ſtay in this place. 

| YrsTERDay, in the forenoon, ſhe went by herſelf 
to a breakfaſting in one of the rooms; and, in half an 
Hour, returned in great agitation, having Chowder along 
with her in the chair. I believe ſome accident muſt 
have happened to that unlucky animal, which is the 


great {ource of all her troubles, Dear Letty ! what a 


- 
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ity it is, that a woman of her years and diſcretion 
ſhould place her affection upon ſuch an ugly ill-condi- 
tioned cur, that ſnarls and ſnaps at every body. I aſked 
John Thomas, the footman who attended her, what was 
the matter? and he did nothing but grin. A famous 
dog doctor was ſent for, and undertook to cure the pa- 
tient, provided he might carry him home to his own 
houſe; but his miſtreſs would not part with him out of 
her own fight—She ordered the cook to warm cloaths, 
which ſhe. applied to his bowels with her own hand. 


| She gave up all thoughts of going to the ball in the 


evening; and, when Sir Ulic came to drink tea, refu- 
fed to be ſeen; ſo that he went away to look for ano- 


ther partner. My brother Jery whiſtles and dances. 


My uncle ſometimes fhrugs up his ſhoulders, and ſome- 
times burſts out a-laughing. My aunt ſobs and ſcolds 
by turns; and her woman, Win. Jenkins, ſtares and 


wonders with a fooliſh face of curioſity; and, for my 


part, I am as curious as ſhe, but aſhamed to aſk 
queſtions. Lo = : 

- PERHAPS time will difcover the myſtery ; for if it 
was any thing that happened in the rooms, it can't be 


long concealed— All I know is, that laſt night, at ſup- 


er, Miſs Bramble ſpoke very diſdainfully of Sir Ulic 
ackilligut, and afked her brother if he intended to 


keep us ſweltering all the ſummer at Bath? « No, ſiſter 


Tabitha (ſaid he, with an arch ſmile), we ſhall retreat 


before the dog-days begin; though I make no doubt, 


that, with a little temperance and diſcretion, our conſti- 
tutions might be kept cool enough all the year, even at 
Bath.” As I don't know the meaning of this infinua- 
tion, I won't pretend to make any remarks upon it at 
preſent: Hereafter, perhaps, I may be able to explain 
it more to your ſatisfaftion—In the mean time, I beg 


you will be punctual in your correſpondence, and conti- 


nue to love your ever faithful 
Bath, May 6. Lr DIA MELFORD. 
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' To Sir WaTKiN PHiLL1Ps, Bart. of Jeſus College, 


.. 


O then Mrs Blackerby's affair has proved a falſe 
alarm, and I have ſaved my money ? I wiſh, how- 
ever, her declaration had not been ſo premature; for 
though my being thought capable of making her a mo- 
ther, might have given me ſome credit, the reputation 
of an intrigue with ſuch a cracked pitcher does me no 
honour at all—In my laſt I told you I had hopes of ſee- 
ing Quin in his hours of elevation at the tavern, which 
is the temple of mirth and good fellowſhip, where he, 
as prieſt of Comus, utters the inſpirations of wit and 
humour—I have had that. ſatisfaction. I have dined 
with his club at the 'Three 'Tuns, and had the honour to 
fit him out. At half an hour paſteight in the evening, 
he was carried home with ſix good bottles of claret un- 
der his belt; and it being then Friday, he gave orders 
that he ſhould not be diſturbed till Sunday at noon— 
You muſt not imagine that this doſe had any other ef- 
fect upon his converſation, but that of making it more 
extravagantly entertaining He had loſt the uſe of his 
limbs, indeed, ſeveral hours before we parted, but he 
retained all his other faculties in perfection; and as he 
gave vent to every whimſical idea as it roſe, I was real- 
ly aſtoniſhed at the brilliancy-of his thoughts, and the 
force of his expreſſion. Quin is a real yoluptuary in 
the articles of eating and drinking; and fo confirmed 
an epicure, .in the common acceptation of the term, 
that he cannot' put up with ordinary fare. 'This is a 
int of ſuch importance with him, that he always takes 
upon himſelf the charge of catering; and a man ad- 
mitted to his meſs is always ſure of eating delicate vic- 
tuals, and drinking excellent wine—He owns himſelf 
addicted to the delights of the ſtomach, and often jokes 
upon his own ſenſuality ; but there is nothing ſelfiſh in - 
this appetite—He finds that good cheer unites good 
company; exhilarates the ſpirits, opens the heart, ba- 
niſhes all reſtraint from converſation, and promotes the 
happieſt purpoſes of ſocial life. But Mr James Quin is 
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not a ſubject to be diſcuſſed in the compaſs of one let- 
ter ; I ſhall therefore, at preſent, leave him to his re- 
poſe, and call in another of a very different com- 
plexion. 5 HE: 

You deſire to have further acquaintance with the 
perſon of our aunt, and promiſe yourſelf much enter- 
tainment from her connection with Sir Ulic Mackilligut; 
but in this hope you are baulked already; that con- 
nection is diſſolved. The Iriſh baronet is an old hound, 
that, finding her carrion, has quitted the ſcent. I have 
already told you, that Mrs Tabitha Bramble is a maiden 
of «forty-five. In her perſon, ſhe is tall, raw-boned, 
aukward, flat-cheſted, and ſtooping ; her complexion is 
fallow and freckled ; her eyes are not gray, but greeniſh, 
like thoſe of a cat, and generally inflamed ; her hair is 
of a ſandy or rather duſty hue ; her forehead low; her 
noſe long, ſharp, and, towards the extremity, always 
red in cool weather; her lips ſkinny, her mouth ex- 
tenſive, her teeth ſtraggling and looſe, of various colours 
and conformation ; and her long neck ſhrivelled into 
a thouſand wrinkles—In her temper, the is proud, ſtiff, 
vain, imperious, prying, malicious, greedy, and un- 
charitable. In all likelihood, her natural auſterity has 
been. ſoured by diſappointment in love ; for her long 
celibacy is by no means owing to her diſlike of matri- 
mony: On the contrary, the has left no ſtone unturned 
to avoid the reproachful epithet of old maid. 

BEFORE I was born, ſhe had gone ſuch lengths in. 
the way of flirting with a recraiting officer, that her repu- 
tation was a little ſinged. She afterwards made advances- 
to the curate of the pariſh, who dropped ſome diſtant: 
hints about the next preſentation to the living, which. 
was in her brother's gift; but finding that was already 
promiſed to another, he flew off at a tangent ;, and Mrs 
Tabby, in revenge, found means to deprive him of his 
cure. Her next lover was a lieutenant of a man of war, 
a relation of the family, who did not underſtand the 
refinements of the paſſion, and expreſſed no averſion to 
grapple with couſin Tabby in the way of marriage; 
but before matters could be properly adjuſted, he went 
out on a cruiſe, and was killed in an engagement with 
a. French frigate, Our _ though battled ſo often, 
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did not yet deſpair—She laid all her ſnares for Dr 


Lewis, who is the fides Achates of my uncle. She even 
fell ſick upon the occaſion, and prevailed with Matt. to 


being a ſhy cock, would not be caught with chaff, 
and flatly rejected che propoſal : So that Mrs Tabitha 
was content to exert her patience once more, after 
having endeavoured in vain to effect a rupture betwixt 
the two friends; and now the thinks proper to be very 
civil to Lewis, who is become neceſſary to her in the 
way of his profeſſion. 

Tusk, however, are not the only efforts ſhe has 
made towards a nearer conjunction with our ſex. Her 
fortune was originally no more than a thouſand pounds ; 
but ſhe gained an acceſſion of five hundred by the 
death of a fiſter, and the lieutenant left her three hun- 
dred in his will. Theſe ſums ſhe has more than doub- 
led, by living free of all expence, in her brother's 


- - Houle, and dealing in cheeſe and Welth flannel, the 


produce of his flocks and dairy. At preſent her capi- 


tal is increaſed to about four thouſand pounds; and her 


avarice ſeems to grow every day more and more rapaci- 

But even this is not fo intolerable, as the perverſe- 
kak of her nature, which keeps the whole family in diſ- 
quiet and uproar. She is one of thoſe geniuſes who 
find ſome diabolical enjoyment in being dreaded and de- 
teſted by their fellow-creatures. 

T oxcE told my uncle, I was ſurpriſed that a man of 
his diſpoſition could bear ſuch a domeſtic plague, when 
it could be ſo eaſily removed The remark made him 
Tote, becauſe it ſeemed to tax him with want of reſo- 
lution—Wrinkling up his noſe, and drawing down his 
eye-brows, A young fellow (ſaid he), when he firſt 
thruſts his ſnout into the world, is apt to be ſurpriſed 
at many things which a man of experience knows to be 
ordinary and unavoidable—This precious aunt of yours 
is become infenſitly a part of my conſtitution Damn 
her, ſhe's a noli me tangere in my fleſh, which I can- 
not bear to be touched or tampered with. *I made no 
reply; but ſhifted the converſation. He really has an 
affection for this original, which maintains its ground 
in 2 defiance of common * and in deſpite of that 


interpoſe in her behalf with his friend; but the Doctor 
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- contempt which he muſt certainly feel for her character 


and underſtanding. Nay, I am convinced, that ſhe 
has likewiſe a moſt violent attachment to his perſon 
though her love never ſhows itſelf but in the ſhape of 


diſcontent; and ſhe perſiſts in tormenting him out of 


ſheer tenderneſs—The only object within doors upon 
which ſhe beſtows any marks of affection, in the uſual 
ſtile, is her dog Chowder, a filthy cur from Newfound- 
land, which ſhe had in a preſent from the wife of a 


| 1kipper in Swanſey—One would imagine ſhe had diſtin- 


uiſhed this beaſt with her favour on account of his 
uglineſs and ill- nature; if it was not, indeed, an inſtinc- 
tive ſympathy between his diſpoſition and her own, 
Certain it is, ſhe careſſes him without ceaſing; and 
even haraſſes the family in the ſervice of this curſed 
animal, which, indeed, has proved the proximate cauſę 
of her breach with Sir Ulic Mackilligut. 3 

You muſt know, ſhe yeſterday wanted to ſteal a 
march of poor Liddy, and went to breakfaſt in the 
room without any other companion than her dog, in 
expectation of meeting with the baronet, who had a» 


| greed to dance with her in the evening—Chowder no. 


ſooner made his appearance in the room, than the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies, incenſed at his preſumption, 
ran up to drive him away, and threatened him with his 
foot ; but the other ſeemed to deſpiſe his authority, and 
diſplaying a formidable caſe of long, white, ſharp teeth, 
kept the puny monarch at bay—While he ſtood under 

ſome trepidation, fronting his antagoniſt, and bawling - 
to the waiter, Sir Ulic Mackilligut came to his affiſt- 
ance; and ſeeming ignorant of the connection between 
this intruder and his miſtreſs, gave the former ſuch a 
kick in the jaws, as ſent him howling to the door 
Mrs Tabitha, incenſed at this outrage, ran after him, 
{qualling in a tone equally diſagreeable ; while the ba- 
ronet followed her on one fide, making apologies for-his 
miſtake; and Derrick, on the other, making remon- 
ſtrances upon the rules and regulations of the place. 

Fa from being ſatisfied with the knight's excuſes, 
ſhe ſaid ſhe was ſure he was no gentleman ; and when 
the Maſter of the Ceremonies offered to hand her in- 
to the chair, ſhe rapped him over the knuckles with 
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her fan. My uncle's footman being till at the door, 
the and Chowder got into the ſame vehicle, and were 
carried off amidſt the jokes of the chairmen and other 
populace— I had been riding out on Clerkendown, and 
happened to enter juſt as the fracas was over—The ba- 
ronet, coming up to me with an affected air of chagrin, 
recounted the adventure; at which I laughed heartily, 
and then his countenance cleared up. “ My dear foul 
(faid he), when I ſaw a ſort of a wild; baiſt, ſnarling 
with open mouth at the Maſter of the Ceremonies, like 
the red cow going to devour 'Tom Thumb, I could not 
do leſs than go to the afliſtance of the little man; but I 
never dreamt the baiſt was one of Mrs Bramble's at- 
tendants—O ! if I had, he might have made his break- 
faſt upon Derrick and welcome—but, you know, my 
dear friend, how natural it is for us Iriſhmen to blun- 
der, and to take the wrong ſow by the ear—However, 
I will confeſs judgment, and cry her mercy; and, tis 
to be hoped, a penitent finner may be forgiven.” I 
told him, that as the offence was not voluntary on 
his ſide, it was to be hoped he would not, find her im- 
placable. | 

Bur, in truth, all this concern was diſſembled. In 
his approaches of gallantry to Mrs Tabitha, he had 
been miſled by a miſtake of at leaſt fix thouſand pounds 
in the calculation of her fortune; and in this particular 
he was Juſt undeceived. He, therefore, ſeized the firit 
opportunity of incurring her diſpleaſure decently, in 
ſuch a manner as would certainly annihilate the cor- 
reſpondence; and he could not have taken a more ef- 
fectual method, than that of beating her dog. When 
he preſented himſelf at our door, to pay his reſpects to 
the offended fair, he was refuſed admittance ; and 
given to underſtand, that he ſhould never find her at 
home for the future. She was not ſo inacceſſible to 
Derrick, who came to demand ſatisfaction for the inſult 
ſhe had offered to him, even in the verge of his own 
court. She knew it was convenient to be well with the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies, while ſhe continued to fre- 


quent the rooms; and, having heard he was a poet,. 


began to be afraid of making her appearance in a bal- 
lad or lampoon. She therefore made excuſes for what 


* 
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ſhe had done, imputing it to the flutter of her ſpirits ; 
and ſubſcribed handſomely for his poems: So that he 
was perfectly appeaſed, and overwhelmed her with a 
profuſion of compliment. He even ſolicited a reconci- 
liation with Chowder ; which, however, the latter de- 
clined ; and he declared, that if he could find a prece- 
dent in the annals of the bath, which he would careful- 
ly examine for that purpoſe, her favourite ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the next public breaktaſting—But, I believe, 
the will not expoſe herſelf or him to the riſk of a ſe- 
cond difgrace—Who will ſupply the place of Mackilli- 
gut in her affections, I cannot foreſee; but nothing in 
the ſhape of a man can come amiſs. Though ſhe is'a 
violent church-woman, of the moſt intolerant zeal, I 
believe in my conſcience the would have no objection, 
at preſent, to treat on the ſcore of matrimony with an 
Anabaptiſt, Quaker, or Jew; and even ratify the trea- 
ty at the expence of her own converſion. But, per- 
haps, I think too hardly of this kinſwoman; who, I 
muſt own, is very little beholden to the good opt- 
nion of | 
| Yours, | 
Bath, May 6. J. MELroRD. 


To 'Dr LEVIS. 


OU aſk me, why I don't take the air a-horſeback, 

during this fine weather ?—In which of the ave- 
nues of this paradiſe would you have me take that ex- 
erciſe? Shall I commit myſelf to the high-roads of Lon- 
don or Briſtol, to be ſtifled with duſt, or preſſed to 
death in the midſt of poſt-chaiſes, flying-machines, 
waggons, and coal-horſes ; beſides the troops of fine 
gentlemen that take to the high-way to ſhew their horſe- 
manſhip; and the coaches of fine ladies, who go thi- 
ther to ſhew their equipages ? Shall I attempt the Downs, 
and fatigue myſelf to death in climbing up an eternal 
aſcent, without any hopes of reaching the ſummit ?— 
Know, then, I have made divers deſperate leaps at thoſe 
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. upper regions; but always, fell backward into this va- 
pour- pit, exhauſted and diſpirited by thoſe ineffectual 
efforts; and here we poor valetudinarians pant and 
ſtruggle, like ſo many Chineſe gudgeons gaſping in the 
bottom of a punch-bowl. By Heaven, it is a kind of 
enchantment ! If I do not ſpeedily break the ſpell, and 
eſcape, I may chance to give up the ghoſt in this nau- 
ſeous ſtew of corruption.—It was but two nights ago 
that I had like to have made my public exit, at a mi- 
nute's warning. One of my greateſt weakneſſes is that 
of ſuffering myſelf to be over-ruled by the opinion of 
people whoſe judgment I deſpiſe—I own, with ſhame 
and confuſion of face, that importunity of any kind I 
cannot reſiſt. This want of courage and conſtancy is 
an original flaw in my nature, which you muſt have of- 

ten obſerved with compaſſion, if not with contempt. I 
am afraid ſome of our boaſted virtues may be traced up 
to this defect. 

Wirgour further preamble, I was perſuaded to go 
toa ball, on purpoſe to ſee Liddy dance a minuet with 
a young petulant jackanapes, the only ſon of a wealthy 
undertaker from London, whoſe mother lodges in our 
peighbourkood, and has contracted an acquaintance 
with Tabby. I fat a couple of long hours, half ſtifled, 
in the midſt of a noiſome croud; and could not help 
wondering, that ſo many hundreds' of thoſe that rank 
as rational creatures, could find entertainment in ſeeing 
a ſucceſſion of inſipid animals, deſcribing the ſame dull 
figure for a whole evening, on an area not much bigger 
than a tailor's ſhop-board. If there had been any beau- 
ty, grace, activity, magnificent dreſs, or variety of any 
kind, howſoever abſurd, to engage the attention, and 
amuſe the fancy, I ſhould not have been ſurpriſed ; but 
there was no ſuch obje&t—it was a tireſome repetition of 
the ſame languid frivolous ſcene, performed by actors 
that ſeemed to ſleep in all their motions.— The continual 
ſwimming of thoſe phantoms before my eyes gave me a 
ſwimming of the head, which was alſo affected by the 
fouled air, circulating through ſuch a number of rotten 
human bellows—T therefore retreated towards the door, 
and ſtood in the paſſage to the next room, INS. to 
wy friend n; when, an end being put to the mi- 
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nuets, the benches were removed to make way for 
the country dances, and the multitude riſing at once, 


the whole atmoſphere was put in commotion. Then, 


all of a fudden, came ruſhing upon me an Egyptian 
gale, ſo impregnated with peſtilential vapours, that my 
nerves were overpowered, and I dropt ſenſeleſs upon 
the floor. 1 ; 
You may eaſily conceive what a clamour and confu- 
ſion this accident muſt have produced in ſuch an aſſem- 
bly.—TI ſoon recovered, however, and found myſelf in 
an eaſy chair, ſupported by my own people. Siſter 
Tabby, in her great tenderneſs, had put me to the tor- 


ture, ſqueezing my head under her arm, and ſtuffing 
my noſe with ſpirit of hartſhorn, till- the whole infide 


was excoriated. I no ſooner got home, than I ſent for 
Dr Ch—, who aflured me I needed not be alarmed, for 
my ſwooning was entirely occaſioned by an accidental 
impreſſion of fetid effluvia upon nerves of uncommon 
ſenſibility. I know not how other people's nerves are 
conſtructed ; but one would imagine they muſt be made 
of very coarſe materials, to ſtand the ſhock of ſuch a 
horrid aſſault. It was, indeed, a compound of villainous 
ſmells, in which the moſt violent ſtinks and the moſt 
powerful perfumes contended for the maſtery. Imagine 


to yourſelf a high exalted eſſence of mingled odours, 


arifing from putrid gums, impoſthumated lungs, ſour 


flatulencies, rank arm-pits, ſweating feet, running ſores 


and ifſues ; plaſters, ointments, and embrocations, Hun- 
gary water, ſpirit of lavender, aſſafœtida drops, muſk, 
hartſhorn, and ſal volatile; beſides a thouſand frowz 

ſteams, which I could not analyſe. Such, O Dick! is 
the fragrant zther we breathe in the polite aſſemblies of 
Bath—Such is the atmoſphere I have exchanged for the 
pure, elaſtic, animating air of the Welſh mountains 
O Rus, quand) te aſpiciam I wonder what the devil 
poſſeſſed me But few words are beſt : I have taken my 
reſolution—You may well ſuppoſe I don't intend to en- 
tertain the company with a ſecond exhibition.—I have 
promiſed, in an evil hour, to proceed to London, and 
that promiſe ſhall be performed; but my ſtay in the 
metropolis ſhall be brief. I have, for the benefit of m 

health, projected an expedition to the north, which, T 
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hope, will afford ſome agreeable paſtime. I have never tra- 
velled farther that way than Scarborough ; and, I think, 
it is a reproach upon me, as a Britiſh freeholder, to have 
lived ſo long without waking an excurſion to the other 
ſide of the 'Tweed. Beſides, I have ſome relations 
ſettled in Yorkſhire, to whom it may not be improper 
to introduce my nephew and his ſiſter. —At preſent I 
have nothing to add, but that Tabby is happily diſen- 
tangled from the Iriſh baronet; and that I will not fail 
to make you acquainted, from time to time, with the 
ſequel of our adventures; a mark of conſideration which, 
perhaps, you would willingly diſpenſe with in 

: Y our humble ſervant, 

Bath, May 8. . Marr. BRAMBLE. 


Se SS SETS Orr eee eee, * 


0 Sir Warxix PHILLIPS, of Jeſus College Oxon. 


DEAR PHILLIPS, 


| uncle's fainting at a ball—He has been ever tince 
curſing his own folly, for going thither at the requeſt 
of an impertinent woman. He declares he will ſooner 
viſit a houſe infected with the plague, than truſt him- 
ſelf in ſuch a nauſeous ſpital for the future, for he ſwears 
the accident was occaſioned by the ſtench of the croud; 
and that he would never deſire a ſtronger proof of our 
being made of very groſs matcrials, than our baving 
' withſtood the annoyance by which he was ſo much diſ- 
compoſed. For my part, I am very thankful for the 
coarſeneſs of my organs, being in no danger of ever fall- 
ing a ſacrifice to the delicacy of my noſe. Mr Bramble 
is extravagantly delicate in all his ſenſations, both of ſou! 
and body. I was informed by Dr Lewis, that he once 
fought a duel with an officer of the horſe guards, for 
turning aſide to the park wall on a neceſſary occaſion, 
when he was paſling with a lady under his protection. 


His blood riſes at every inſtance of inſolence and cruel- 


ty, even where he himſelf is no way concerned; and 
-ingratitude makes his teeth chatter. On the other hand p 
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the recital of a generous, humane, or grateful action 
never fails to draw from him tears of approbation, which 
he is often greatly diſtreſſed to conceal. | 
YESTERDAY one Paunceford gave tea, on particular 
invitation.—This man, after having been long buffeted 
by Adverſity, went abroad; and Fortune, reſolved to 
make him amends for her former coyneſs, ſet him all at 
once up to the very ears in affluence. He has now emer- 
ged from obſcurity, and blazes out in all the tinſel of 
the times. I don't find that he is charged with any 
practices that the law deems diſhoneſt, or that his wealth 
has made him arrogant or inacceſſible; on the contrary, 
he takes great pains to appear affable and gracious. 
But, they ſay, he is remarkable for ſhrinking from his 
former friendſhips, which were generally too plain and 
home- ſpun to appear amidſt his preſent brilliant con- 
nections; and that he ſeems uneaſy at ſight of ſome old 
benefactors, whom a man of honour would take plea- 
ſure to acknowledge.— Be that as it may, he had ſo ef- 
fectually engaged the company at Bath, that, when I 
went with my uncle to the coffeehouſe in the evening, 
there was not a ſoul in the room but one perſon, ſeem- 
ingly in years, who ſat by the fire, reading one of the 
s. Mr Bramble, taking his {tation cloſe by him, 
«6 'There is ſuch a croud and confuſion of chairs in the 
paſſage to Simpſon's, (ſaid he), that we could hardly get 


'along.——l with thoſe minions of fortune would fall up6n 


more laudable ways of ſpending their money.—I fup- 
pole, Sir, you like this kind of entertainment as little as 
Ido?“ „ can't ſay I have any great reliſh for ſuch 
entertainments,” anſwered the other, without taking his 
eyes off the paper “ Mr Serle (reſumed my uncle), I 
beg pardon for interrupting you; but I can't reſiſt the 


curioſity L have to know if you received a card on this 


occaſion ?” 

Tun man ſeemed ſurpriſed at this addreſs, and made 
ſome panſe, as doubtful what anſwer he ſhould make. 
« I know my curioſity is impertinent (added my uncle), 
but I have a particular reaſon for aſking the favour.” — 
« Tf that be the caſe (replied Mr Serle), I ſhall gratify 
you without heſitation, by owning, that I have had no 
card But, give Me leave, Sir, to aſk, in My turn, 

Vor. I. G 
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what reaſon you think I have to expect ſuch an invita- 
tion from the gentleman who gives tea?“ „I have my 
own reaſons (cried Mr Bramble, with ſome emotion), 
and am convinced more than ever, that this Paunceford 
is a contemptible fellow.“ Sir (ſaid the other, laying 
down the paper), I have not the honour to know you, 
but your diſcourſe is a little myſterious, and ſeems to 
require ſome explanation. The perſon you are pleaſed 
to treat ſo cavalierly i is a gentleman of ſome conſequence 
in the community; and, for aught you know, I may 
alſo have my particular reaſons for defending his cha- 
rater“ If I was not convinced of the contrary 
(obſerved the other), I ſhould not have gone fo far 
Let me tell you, Sir (ſaid the ſtranger, raiſing 
his voice), you have gone too far in hazarding ſuch re- 
flections— 

HERE he was interrupted by my uncle; ; who aſked 
peeviſhly, if he was oy Quixote enough at this time 
of day, to throw down his gauntlet as champion for 

a man who had treated him with ſuch ungrateful ne- 
glect? « For my part (added he), I ſhall never quarrel 
with you again upon this ſubject; and what I have ſaid 
now has been ſuggeſted as much by my regard for you, 
as by my contempt of him— Mr Serle then, pulling 

off his ſpectacles, eyed uncle very earneſtly, ſaying, i 
a mitigated tone, « Surely I am much obliged—Ab, — 
Mr Bramble ! I now recolle& your features, though I 
have not ſeen you theſe many years.” „We might 
have been leſs ſtrangers to one another (anſwered the 
{quire), if our correſpondence had not been interrupt- 
ed, in conſequence of a miſunderſtanding occaſioned 
by this very—. But no matter—Mr Sterle, I eſteem 
your character; and my friendſhip, ſuch as it is, you 
may freely command. The offer is too agreeable to 
be;declined (faid he); I embrace it very cordially; and, 
as the firſt fruits of it, requeſt that you will change this 
ſubject, which, with me, is a matter of peculiar deli- 
cacy.“ 
Mr uncle owned he was in the right, and the diſ- 
courſe took a more general turn. Mr Serle paſſed the 
evening with us at our lodgings ; and appeared to be 
intelligent, and even entertaining, but his diſpoſition 
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was rather of a melancholy hue. My uncle ſays he is 
a man of uncommon parts, and unqueſtioned -probity 
that his fortune, which was originally ſmall, has been 
greatly hurt by a romantic ſpirit of generoſity, which 
he has often diſplayed, even at the expence of his diſ- 
cretion, in favour of worthleſs individuals—That he 
had reſcued Paunceford from the loweſt diſtreſs, when 
he was bankrupt both in means and reputation 
That he had eſpouſed his intereſts with a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm, broke with ſeveral friends, and even drawn 
his ſword againſt my uncle, who had particular reaſons 
for. queſtioning the moral character, of the ſaid Paunce- 


ford: That, without Serle's countenance and aſſiſtance, 


the other never could have embraced the opportunity, 
which has raiſed him to this pinnacle of wealth: That 
Paunceford, in the firſt tranſports of his ſucceſs, had 
written, from abroad, letters to different correſpondents, 
owning his obligations to Mr Serle, in the warmeſt 
terms of acknowledgment, and declaring he conſidered 
himſelf only as a factor for the occaſions. of his beſt 


friend : 'That, without doubt, he had made declara- 


tions of the ſame nature to his benefactor himſelf, tho? 
this laſt was always filent and reſerved on the ſubject ; 
but, for ſome years, thoſe tropes and figures of rhetoric 
had been diſuſed: That, upon his return to England, 
he had been laviſh in his careſſes to Mr Serle, invited 
him to his houſe, and preſſed him to make it his own: 
That he had overwhelmed him with general profeſſions, 
and affected to expreſs the warmeſt regard for him, in 
company of their common acquaintance z ſo that ev 
body believed his gratitude was as liberal as his fortune; 
_ ſome went ſo far as to congratulate Mr Serle on 

th. 1 

ALL this time Paunceford carefully and artfully avoid- 
ed particular diſcuſſions with his old patron, who had 
too much ſpirit to drop the moſt diſtant hint of balan- 
cing the account of obligation : 'That, nevertheleſs, a 


man of his feelings could not but reſent this ſhocking 
return for all his kindneſs ; and, therefore, he withdrew 
. himſelf from the connection, without coming to the leaſt 


explanation, or ſpeaking a ſyllable on the ſubject to any 
living foul ; ſo that now their correſpondence is reduced 
| G 2 : 
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to a flight ſalute with the bat, when they chance to 
meet in any public place; an accident that rarely hap- 
pens, for their walks lie different ways. Mr Paunce- 
ford lives in a palace, feeds upon. dainties, is arrayed i in 
ſumptuous apparel, appears in all the pomp of equipage, 
and paſſes his time among the nobles of the land. Serle 
lodges in Stall-ſtreet, up two pair of ſtairs backwards, 
walks a-foot'in a Bath rug, eats for twelve ſhillings a- 

week, and drinks water as a preſervative againſt the 


gout and gravel—Mark the viciffitude. Paunceford 


once reſided in a garret; where he ſubſiſted upon ſheep's 
trotters and cow-heel, from which commons he was 
tranſlated to the table of Serle, that ever abounded with 
good cheer, until want of economy and retention re- 
duced him to a ſlender annuity in his decline of years, 
that ſcarce affords the bare neceſſaries of life—Paunce- 
ford, however, does him the honour to ſpeak. of him 
ſtill with uncommon regard; and to declare what plea- 
ſure it would give him to contribute in any ſhape to his 
convenience: But you know (he never fails to add), 
he's a ſhy kind of a man — And then ſuch a perfect phi- 
loſopher, that he looks upon all ſuperfluities with the 
moſt ſovereign contempt.” . 
HavinG given you this ſketch of Squire Paunceford, 
T need not make any comment on his character, but 
leave tt at the mercy of your own refle&ion ; from which, 
I dare ſay, it will meet with as *little quarter as it Has 
found with 
Yours always, 


Bath, May 10. J. MzLrorD.. 
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To Mrs Mary JoxEs, at Brambletonlall. 


DEAR MOLLY, | 
E are all upon the ving—Hey for London, 
girl !-—Fecks! we have been long enough here; 
for we're all turned tipſy turvyy—Miſtreſs has excarded 
Sir Ulic for kicking of Chowder z and I have ſent 
O Frizzle away, with a flea in his ear—Pve ſhewn him 
how little I minded his tinſy and his long tail—A fel- 
lor, who would think for to go for to offer to take up 
with a dirty trollop under my noſe—I ketched him in 
the very fect, coming out of the houſe-maid's garret.— 
But I have gi'en the dirty ſlut a fiſerary. O Molly! 
the ſarvants at Bath are devils in garnet—They lite the 
candle at both ends,—Here's nothing but ginketting, 
and waſting, and thieving, and tricking, and trigging ; 
and then they are never content.—They won't ſuffer 
the ſquire and miſtreſs to ſtay any longer, becauſe they 
have been already above three weeks in the houſe, and 
they look for a couple of ginneys a-piece at our going 
away; and this is a parquiſite they expect every month 
in the ſeaſon, being as how no family has a right to ſtay 
longer than four weeks in the ſame lodgings; and ſo 
the cuck ſwears ſhe will pin the diſh- clout to miſtreſs's 
tail, and the houſe-maid vows ſhe'll put cow-itch in 
maſter's bed, if ſo be he don't diſcamp without furder 
ado—l don't blame them for making the moſt of their 
market, in the way of vails and parquiſites; and I defy: 
the devil to ſay I am a tail-carrier, or ever brought a: 
poor ſarvant into trouble—But then they oft to have 
ſome conſcience, in vronging thoſe that be ſarvants like 
themſelves.—-For you muſt no, Molly, I. miſſed three 
Freer of blond lace, and a remnant of muſlin, and my 
ver thimble, which was the gift of true love; they 
were all in my work baſket, that I left upon the table 
in the farvants hall, when miſtreſs's bell rung; but if 
they had been under lock and kay, 'twould have been 
all the ſame, for there are double kays to all the locks in 
Bath; and they ſay as how the very teeth an't ſafe in. 
Four head, if you ſleep _ your mouth open—And ſo, 


* 
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ſays I to myſelf, them things could not go without hands, 


and fo Pl] watch their waters; and ſo I did with a vit- 
neſs—for then it was I found Bett conſarned with O 


Frizzle. And as the cuck had thrown her ſluſh at me, 


becauſe I had taken part with Chowder, when he fit 
with the turnſpit, I reſolved to make a clear kitchen, and 
throw ſome of her fat into the fire. I ketched the chare- 
woman going out with her load in the morning, before 
ſhe thought I was up, and brought her to miſtreſs with 
her whole cargo—Marry, what do'it think ſhe had got 
in the name of God ?—Her buckets were foaming full 
of our beſt beer, and her lap was ſtuffed with a cold 
tongue, part of a buttock of beef, half a turkey, and a 
ſwinging lump of butter, and the matter of ten mould- 
ed kandles, that had ſcarce ever been lit. The cuck 
brazened it out, and ſaid, it was her rite to rummage 
the pantry, and ſhe was ready for to go before the mare; 
that he had been her potticary many years, and would 
never think of hurting a poor ſarvant, for giving away 
the ſcraps of the kitchen. —I went another way to work 
with Madam Betty, becauſe ſhe had been ſaucy, and 
called me ſkandelus names; and ſaid O Frizzle couldn't 
abide me, and twenty other odorous falſehoods. I got 
a varrant from the mare, and her box being ſarched by 
the conſtable, my things came out ſure enuff; beſides a 
full pound of vax candles, and a nite-cap of miſtreſs 
that I could ſware to on my cruperal oaf—O | then Ma- 
dam Mopſtic came upon her merrybones; and as the 
ſquire wouldn't hare of a purſecution, ſhe eſcaped a 
ſkewering; but, the longeſt day ſhe has to live, ſhe'll 
remember your 

humble ſervant, - 


Bath, May 15. WINIFRED JENKINS. 


If the hind ſhould come again, before we be gone, pray 

| ſend me the ſhift and apron, with the vite gallow 

manky ſhoes, which you'll find in my pillober—Sar- 
vice to Saul. 
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To Sir WaTxin PniLLtes, Bart. of | Jeſus College, 


one 


OV are in the right, dear Phillips; I don't expect 
regular anſwers to every letter—I know a col- 
lege-life is too circumſcribed to afford materials for ſuch 
quick returns of communication. For my part, I am 
continually ſhifting the ſcene, and ſurrounded with new 
objects, ſome of which are ſtriking enough. I ſhall 
therefore conclude my journal for your amuſement ; and 
though, in all appearance, it will not treat of very im- 
portant or intereſting particulars, it may prove, perhaps, 
not altogether uninſtructive and unentertaining. 

Tre muſic and entertainments of Bath are over for 
this ſeaſon; and all our gay birds of paſſage have taken 
their flight to Briſtol-well, Tunbridge, Brighthelmſtone, 
Scarborough, Harrowgate, &c. Not a foul is ſeen in 
this place, but a few broken-winded parſons, waddling 
like fo many crows along the North Parade. There is 
always a great ſhew of the clergy. at Bath; none of your 
thin, puny, yellow, hectic figures, exhauſted with abſti- 
nence and hard ſtudy, labouring under the morb: erudi- 
torum ; but great overgrown dignitaries and rectors, with 
rubicund noſes and gouty ankles, or broad bloated faces, 
dragging along great ſwag bellies, the emblems of ſloth 
and indigeſtion | | 

No w we are upon the ſubject of parſons, I muſt tell 
you a ludicrous adventure, which was atchieved the 
other day by Tom Eaſtgate, whom you may remember 
on the foundation of Queen's. He had been very afli- 
duous to pin himſelf upon George Prankley, who was a 
gentleman commoner of Chriſt-Church, knowing the 
ſaid Prankley was heir to a conſiderable eſtate, and 
would have the advowſon of a good living, the incum- 
bent of which was very old and infirm. He ſtudied bis 
pPpaſſions, and flattered them fo effectually, as to become 
his companion and counſellor; and at laſt obtained of 
him a promiſe of the preſentation, when the living 


ſhould fail. Prankley, on his uncle's death, quitted 
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Oxford, and made his firſt appearance in the faſhion- 
able world at London; from whence he came lately to 
Bath, where he has been exhibiting himſelf among the 
bucks and gameſters of the place. Eaſtgate follow- 
ed him hither; but he ſhould not have quitted him for 
a moment, at his firſt emerging into life. He ought to 
have known he was a fantaſtic, foolifh, fickle fellow, 
who would forget his college attachments the moment 
they ceaſed appealing to his ſenſes. Tom met with a 
cold reception from his old friend ; and was, moreover, 
informed, that he had promiſed the living to another 
man, who had a vote in the county, where he propoſed 
to offer himſelf a candidate at the next general election. 
He now remembered nothing of Eaſtgate, but the free- 
doms he had uſed to take with him, while Tom had 
quietly ſtood his butt, with an eye to the beneſice; and 
thoſe freedoms he began to repeat in common-place far- 
caſms on his perſon and his cloth, which he uttered in 
the public coffechouſe, for the entertainment: 6f the 
company. But he was egregiouſly miſtaken in giving 
his own wit credit for that tameneſs of Eaſtgate, which 
had been entirely owing to prudential conſiderations. 
Theſe being now removed, he retorted his repartee with 
intereſt, and found no great difficulty in turning the 
laugh upon the aggreſſor; who, loſing his temper, called 
him names, and aſked, F he knew whom he talked to ? 

After much altercation, Prankley, ſhaking his cane, bid 

him hold his tongue, otherwiſe he would duſt his caſ- 

ſock for him. I have no pretenſions to fuch a valet 

(faid Tom); but if you ſhould do me that office, and 

overheat yourſelf, I have here a good oaken towel at 

your ſervice.” 

PRANKLEY was equally incenſed and confounded at 
this reply. After a moment's pauſe, he took him aſide 
towards the window, and, pointing to the clump of firs 
on Clerkendown, aſked in a whiſper, if he had ſpirit 
enough to meet him there, with a caſe of piſtols, at 
fix o'clock to-morrow morning? Eaſtgate anſwered in 
the affirmative; and, with a ſteady countenance, aſſu- 
red him, he would not fail to give him the rendezvous | 

at the hour he mentioned. So ſaying, he retired ; and 1 
the challenger ſtaid ſome time in manifeſt agitation, In | 
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the morning, Eaſtgate, who knew his man, and had ta- 


ken his reſolution, went to Prankley's lodgings, and 


rouſed him by five o'clock. | | 
Tux ſquire, in all probability, curſed his punctuality 
in his heart, but he affected to talk big; and having 
pre his artillery over- night, they croſſed the water 

at the end of the South Parade. In their progreſs up 
the hill, Prankley often eyed the parſon, in hopes of 
perceiving ſome reluctance in his countenance; but as 
no ſuch marks appeared, he attempted to intimidate 
him by word of mouth. If theſe flints do their of- 
fice (ſaid he), I'll do thy buſineſs in a few minutes.” 
«I defire you will do your beſt (replied the other); for 
my part, I come not here to trifle. Our lives are 
in the hands of God; and one of us already totters on 
the brink of eternity.” This remark ſeemed to make 
fome impreſſion upon the ſquire, who changed counte- 
nance, and with a faltering accent obſerved, . That it 
ill became a clergyman to be concerned in quarrels and 
bloodſhed.” 4 Your infolence to me (ſaid Eaſtgate) I 
ſhould have bore with patience, had not you caſt the 
moſt infamous reflections upon my order, the honour of 


which I think myſelf in duty bound to maintain, even at 


the expence of my heart's blood; and ſurely it can be no 
crime to put out of the world a profligate wretch, with- 
out any ſenſe of principle, morality, or religion.“ Thou 
may*ft take away my life (cried Prankley, in great per- 
turbation), but don't go to murder my character 
What! haſt got no conſcience ?” « My conſcience is 
perfectly quiet (replied the other); and now, Sir, we 
are upon the ſpot—Take your ground as near as you 
pleaſe; prime your piſtol; and the Lord, of his infinite 
mercy, have compaſſion upon your miſerable ſoul !” 
THIS ejaculation he pronounced in a loud ſolemn 
tone, with his hat off, and his eyes lifted up; then 
drawing a large horſe piſtol, he preſented, and put him- 
ſelf in a poſture of action. Prankley took his diſtance, 
and endeavoured to prime; but his hand ſhook with 
ſuch violence, that he found this operation impracti- 
cable. His antagoniſt, ſeeing how it was with him, of- 
fered his aſſiſtance, and advanced for that purpoſe ; 
when the poor ſquire, exceedingly alarmed at what he 
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had heard and ſeen, deſired the action might be defer- 
red till next day, as he had not ſettled his affairs. I 
ha'n't made my will (ſaid he); my ſiſters are not pro- 
vided for; and I juſt now recolle& an old promiſe, 
which «ny conſcience tells me I ought to perform—T'll 
firſt convince thee, that I'm not a wretch without prin- 
Ciple, and then thou ſhalt have an opportunity to take 
my life, which thou ſeemeſt to thirſt after ſo eagerly.” 

. EaSTGATE underſtood the hint; and told him, that 
one day ſhould break no ſquares; adding, God for- 
bid that I ſhould be the means of hindering you from 
acting the part of an honeſt man, and a dutiful bro- 
ther.” By virtue of this ceſſation, they returned peace- 
ably together. Prankley forthwith; made. out the; pre- 
ſentation of the living, and delivered it to Eaſtgate, 
telling him, at the ſame time, he had now ſettled his 
affairs, and was ready to attend him to the fir grove ; 
but Tom declared he could not think of lifting his hand 
againſt the life of ſo great a benefactor—He did more: 
When they next met at the coffechouſe, he aſked 
pardon of Mr Prankley, if in his paſſion he had ſaid any 
thing to give him offence; and the ſquire was fo gra- 
cious as to forgive him with a cordial ſhake of the 
hand, declaring that he did not like to be at variance 
with an old college companion. Next day, however, 
he left Bath abruptly; and then Eaſtgate told me all 
theſe particulars, not a little pleaſed with the effects of 
his own ſagacity, by which he has ſecured a living worth 
160l. per annum. 

Or my uncle, I have nothing at preſent to ſay; but 
that we ſet out to-morrow for London en famille. He 
and the ladies, with the maid and Chowder, in a coach ; 
I and the man-ſervant a-horſeback. The particulars of 
our journey you ſhall have in my next, provided no ac- 
cident happens to prevent 

| | Yours ever, 
| Bath, May 17. J. MELFoRD. 
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o Dr Lewis. 

DEAR Dick, | 
SHALL to-morrow ſet out for London, where 'I 
have beſpoke lodgings, at Mrs Norton's in Golden- 
ſquare. Although I am no admirer of Bath, I ſhall 
leave it with regret z becauſe I muſt part with ſome old 
friends, whom, in all probability, I ſhall never ſee. again. 


In the courſe of coffeehouſe converſation, I had often 


heard very extraordinary encomiums paſſed on the per- 
formances of Mr 'T—, a gentleman reſiding in this 
place, who paints landſcapes for his amuſement. As I 
have no great confidence in the taſte and judgment of 
coffeehouſe connoifleurs, and never received much plea- 
ſure from this branch of the art, thoſe general praiſes 
made no impreſſion at all on my curioſity ; but, at the 
requeſt of a particular friend, I went yeſterday to ſee 
the pieces which had been ſo warmly commended—1 
muſt own I am no judge of painting, though very fond 
of pictures. I don't imagine that my ſenſes would play 
me ſo falſe, as to betray me into admiration of any thing 
that was very bad; but, true it is, I have often over- 
looked capital beauties, in pieces of extraordinary merit. 
If I am not totally devoid of taſte, however, this young 
gentleman of Bath is the beſt landſcape painter now li- 
ving : I was ſtruck with his performances in ſuch a man- 
ner 'as I had never been by painting before. His trees 
not only have a richneſs of foliage, and warmth of co- 
louring, which delights the view; but alſo a certain 
magnificence in the diſpoſition, and ſpirit in the expreſ- 
ſton, which I cannot deſcribe. His management of the 
chiaro ofcuro, or light and ſhadow, eſpecially gleams of- 
ſunſhine, is altogether wonderful, both in the contri- 
vance and execution; and he is fo happy in his perſpec- 
tive, and marking his diſtances at ſea, by a progreflive 
{cries of ſhips, veſſels, capes, and promontories, that I 


could not help thinking J had a diſtant view of thirty 


leagues upon the back-ground of the picture. If there 
is any taſte for ingenuity left in a degenerate age, faſt 
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ſinking into barbariſm, this artiſt, I apprehend, will 
make a capital figure, as ſoon as bis works are known. 
Two days ago, I vus favoured with a viſit by Mr 
Fitz. owen; who, with great formality, ſolicited my 
vote and intereſt at the general election. I ought not to 
have been ſhocked at the confidence of this man; tho 
it was remarkable, conſidering what had paſſed between 
him and. me on a former occaſion.— Theſe viſits. are 
mere matter of form, which a candidate makes to every 
elector, even to thoſe who, he knows, are engaged in the 
intereſt of his competitor, leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf to 
the imputation of pride, at a — — it is expected he 
ſhould appear humble. Indeed, I know nothing fo ab- 
ject as the behaviour of a man canvaſſing for a ſeat in 
parhament. This mean proſtration (to-borough electors 
eſpecially) has, I imagine, contributed in a great mea- 
ſure to raiſe that ſpirit of inſolence among the vulgar, 
which, like the devil, will be found very difficult to lay. 
Be: that as it may, I vas in ſome confuſion at che ef. 
frontery of Fitz-owen ; but I ſoon recollected myſelf, and 
told him, I had not yet determined for whom I ſhould 


give my vote, nor whether I ſhould give it for any. The 


truth is, I look upon both candidates in the fame light; 
and ſhould think myſelf a traitor to the conſtitution of 


my country, if I voted for either. If every elector 


would bring the ſame conſideration. home to his con- 
ſcience, we {ſhould not have ſuch reaſon to exclaim 
againſt the venality of p———ts. But we are all a pack 
of venal and corrupted raſcals; ſo loſt to all ſenſe of 
honeſty, and all tenderneſs of character, that, in a little 
time, I am fully perſuaded, nothing will be infamous 
but virtue and public ſpirit. 

G. H, who is really an enthuſiaſt in patriotiſm, 
ond repreſented the capital in ſeveral ſucceſſive parlia- 
ments, declared to me t'other day, with the tears in his 
eyrs, that he had lived above thirty years in the city of 


London, and dealt in the way of commerce with all the 


citizens of note in their turns; but that, as he ſhould 
anſwer to God, he had neves, in the whole courſe of 
his life, found above three or four whom he could call 
thoroughly Honeſt; a declaration, which was rather 
TY than ſurpriſing to me, who have found ſo 
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few men of worth in the courſe of my acquaintance, 
that they ſerve only as exceptions; which, in the gram- 
marian's phraſe, confirm and prove a general canon— 
I know you will ſay, G. H ſaw imperfectly through 
the miſt of prejudice, and I am rankled by the ſpleen— 
Perhaps you are partly in the right; for I have percei- 
ved that my opinion of mankind, like mercury in the 
thermometer, riſes and falls according to the variations 
of the weather. 7 
PRaAx ſettle accounts with Barnes; take what money 
of mine is in his hands, and give him acquittance.— 
If you think Davis has ſtock or credit enough to do 
ñjuſtice to the farm, give him a diſcharge for the rent that 
is due: This will animate his induſtry; for I know that 
nothing is ſo diſcouraging to a farmer, as the thoughts 
ok being in arrears with his landlord. He becomes diſ- 
| | Pirited, and neglects his labour; and fo the farm goes 


to wreck. Tabby has been clamouring for ſome days 
about the lamb's ſkin, which Williams the hind beg- 
3 ged of me when he was laſt at Bath. Prithee take 
tit back, paying the fellow the full value of it, that I 
may have ſome. peace in my own houſe; and let him 
keep his own counſel, if he means to keep his place 

O! I ſhall never preſume to deſpiſe or cenſure any 
poor man for ſuffering himſelf to be hegpecked ; con- 
ſcious how I myſelf am obliged to truckle to a domeſtic 
dæmon; even though (bleſſed be God) ſhe is not yoked 
with me for life, in the matrimonial on—dhe has 
quarrelled with the ſervants. of the houſe about vails ; 
and ſuch intolerable ſcolding enſued" on both ſides, that 

I haye been fain to appeaſe the cook and chambermaid 
by ſtealth. Can't you find ſome poor gentleman of 
Wales, to take this precious commodity off the hands of 
. | Yours, | | ; 
} Bath, May 19. M. BRABLE. 
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; To Dr LEwis. 


--DocrToR LEws, 


IVE me leaf to tell you, methinks you mought 
employ your talons better, than to encourage 
ſervants to pillage their maſters—I find by Gwyllim, 
that Villiams has got my ſkin; for which he is an im- 
potent raſcal. He has not only got my ſkin, but, more- 
over, my butter-milk to fatten his pigs; and, I ſuppoſe, 
the next thing he gets, will be my pad to carry his 
daughter to church and fair : Roger gets this, and Ro- 
ger gets that; but I'd have you to know, 1 wor't be 
rogered at this rate by any ragmatical fellow in the 
kingdom And I am ſurpriſed, Docter Lews, you would 
offer to put my affairs in compoſition with the refuge 
and ſkim of the hearth. I have toiled and moyled to a 
good urpuſs, for the advantage of Matt's s amg, if I 


can't ſafe as much owl as will make me an under-petti- 
coat. As for the butter-milk, ne'er a pig in the pariſh 


ſhall thruſt his ſnout in it, with my good-will. There's 
a famous phyſician at the Hot Well, that preſcribes it 
to his patience, when the caſe is conſumptive ; and the 
Scots and Iriſh have begun to drink it already, in ſuch 
quantities, that there is not a drop left for the hogs in 


the whole neighbourhood of Briſtol. I'll have our but- 
- ter-milk barrelled up, and ſent twice a-week to Aber- 


ginny, where it may be ſold for a halfpenny the quart ; 
and fo Roger may carry his pigs to another market—I 
hope, Docter, you will not go to put any more ſuch 
phims in my brother's head, to the prejudice of my 
pockat ; but rather give me ſome raiſins (which hither- 


to you have.not done) to ſubſcribe myſelf 
Tour humble ſervant, 
Bath, May 19. Tas. BRANBLE, 
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| 75 Sir WaTKIN PHILLIPS, of Feſus College, Oxon. 


DEAR PHILLIPS, | 

THOUT waiting for your anſwer to my laſt, I 
proceed to give you an account of our journey 
to London, which has not been wholly barren of ad- 
venture. Tueſday laſt, the ſquire took his place in a 
hired coach and four, accompanied by his ſiſter and 
mine, and Mrs Tabby's maid, Winifred Jenkins, whoſe 
rovince it was to ſupport Chowder on a cuſhion in her 
jap. I could ſcarce refrain from laughing, when 1 
looked into the vehicle, and ſaw that animal fitting op- 
polite to my uncle, like any other paſlenger. The 
ſquire, aſhamed: of his ſituation, bluſhed to the eyes; 
and, calling to the poſtillions to drive on, pulled the 
glaſs up in my face. I, and his ſervant John Thomas, 

attended them on horſeback. 
_ NoTmrinG worth mentioning occurred, till we arri- 
ved-on-the edge of Marlborough Downs. There one of 
the fore horſes fell, in going down hill at a round trot ; 
and the poſtillion behind, endeavouring to ſtop the car- 
Triage, pulled it on one fide into a deep rut, where it 
was fairly overturned: I had rode on about two hun- 
dred yards before; but, hearing a loud ſcream, gal- 
loped back and diſmounted, to give what aſſiſtance was 
in my power. When I looked into the coach, I could 
ſee nothing diſtinctly, but the nether end of Jenkins, 
who was kicking her heels and ſqualling with great vo- 
ciferation, All of a ſudden, my uncle thurſt up his bare 
pate, and bolted through the window, as nimble as a 
graſhopper, having made uſe of poor Win's poſteriors 
as a ſtep to riſe in his aſcent The man (who had 
likewiſe quitted his horſe) dragged this forlorn damſel, 
more dead than alive, through the ſame opening. Then 
Mr Bramble, pulling the door off its hinges with a jerk, 
laid hold on Liddy's arm, and brought her to the light, 
very much frighted, but little hurt. It fell to my ſhare 
to deliver our aunt Tabitha, who had loſt her cap in 
the ſtruggle; and, being rather more than half frantic 
with rage and terror, was _ bad repreſentation of one 
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of the ſiſter furies that guard the gates of hell—She ex- 
preſſed no ſort of concern for her brother, who ran a- 
bout in the cold, without his periwig, and worked with 


the moſt aſtoniſhing agility, in helping to diſentangle 


the horſes from the carriage: But ſhe cried, in a tone 
of diſtraction, « Chowder ! Chowder ! my dear Chow- 
der ! my poor Chowder is certainly killed !” U 
Tnis was not the caſeChowder, after having tore 
my uncle's leg in the confuſion of the fall, had retreat- 
ed under the ſeat, and from thence the footman drew 
him by the neck; for which good office he bit his fin- 
gers to the bone. The fellow, who is naturally ſurly, 
was fo provoked at this aſſault, that he ſaluted his ribs 
with a hearty kick, exclaiming, « Damn the naſty ſon 
of a bitch, and them he belongs to!“ A benediction, 


-which was by no means loft upon the implacable virago 


his miſtreſs Her brother, however, prevailed upon 
her to retire into a peaſant's houſe, near the ſcene of 


action, where his head and her's were covered, and 


poor Jenkins had a fit—Our next care was to apply 
ſome ſticking plaſter to the wound in his leg, which ex- 
hibited the impreſſion of Chowder's teeth; but he never 
opened his lips againſt the delinquent—Mrs Tabby, a- 
larmed at this fcene, « You ſay nothing, Matt (cried 
ſhe), but I know your mind—I know the ſpite you have 
to that poor unfortunate animal ! I know you intend 
to take his life away l“ « You are miſtaken, upon my 
honour ! (replied the ſquire, with a farcaſtic ſmile), I 
ſhould be incapable of harbouring any ſuch cruel de- 
ſign againſt an object ſo amiable and inoffenſive; even 


if he had not the happineſs to be your favourite.“ 


Joun TrHomas was not ſo delicate. The fellow, 
whether really alarmed for his life, or inſtigated by the 


deſire of revenge, came in, and bluntly demanded, that 


the dog ſhould be put to death; on the ſuppoſition, 


that, if ever he ſhould run mad hereafter, he, who 


had been bit by him, would be infected. My uncle 
calmy argued upon the abſurdity of his opinion, ob- 


| ſerving, that he himſelf was in the ſame predicament, 


and would certainly take the precaution he propoſed, if 
he was not ſure he ran no riſk of infection. Neverthe- 


leſs” Thomas continued obſtinate ; and, at length, de- 
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clared, that if the dog was not ſhot immediately, he 
himſelf would be his executioner—This declaration og 
pened the flood - gates of Tabby's eloquence, which would 
have ſhamed the firſt-rate oratreſs of Billingſgate. The 
footman retorted in the ſame ſtile; and the ſquire diſ- 
miſſed him from his ſervice, after having prevented me 
from giving him a good horſe-whipping for his inſo- 
lence. 

Tax coach being adjuſted, another difficulty occur- 
red—Mrs Tabitha abſolutely refuſed to enter it again, 
unleſs another driver could be found to take the place 
of the poſtillion ; who, ſhe affirmed, had overturned the 
carriage from malice aforethought After much diſ- 
pute, the man reſigned his place to a ſhabby country 
fellow, who undertook to go as far as Marlborough, 
where they could be better provided ; and at that-place 
we arrived about one o'clock, without farther impedi- 
ment. Mrs Bramble, however, found new matter of 
offence; which indeed ſhe had a particular genius for 
extracting at will from almoſt every incident in life, — 
We had ſcarce entered the room at Marlborough, where 
we ſtaid to dine, when ſhe exhibited a formal complaint 
againſt the poor fellow who had ſuperſeded the poſtil- 
lion. She ſaid he was ſuch a beggarly rafcal, that he 
had ne'er a ſhirt to his back; and Fad the impudence 
to ſhock her ſight by ſhowing his bare poſteriors, for 
which act of indelicacy he deferved to be ſet in the 


ſocks. Mrs Winifred Jenkins confirmed the aflertion, 


with reſpect to his nakedneſs, obſerving, at the ſame 


time, that he had a ſkin as fair as alabaſter. 


« 'THIs is a heinous offence, indeed (cried my 
uncle), let us hear what the fellow has to fay in his own 
vindication.” He was accordingly ſummoned, and made 
his appearance, which was equally queer and pathetic— 
He ſeemed to be about twenty years of age, of a mid- 
dling ſize, with bandy legs, ſtooping ſhoulders, high fore- 


| head, ſandy locks, pinking eyes, flat noſe, and long 


chin—but his complexion was of a ſickly yellow :-His 

looks denoted famine; and the rags that he wore could 

hardly conceal what decency requires to be covered— 

My uncle, 'having ſurveyed him attentively, ſaid, with 

an ironical expreſſion in 5 countenance, * An't you 
3 
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| aſhamed, fellow, to ride poſtillion without a ſhirt to 
ll cover your backſide from the view of the ladies in the 
| coach?“ « Yes, I am, an' pleaſe your noble honour 
(anſwered the man); but neceſſity has no law, as the 
ſaying is—And more than that, it was an accident 
| My breeches cracked behind, after I had got into the 
faddle—” „ You're an impudent varlet (cried Mrs 
Tabby), for preſuming to ride before perſons of faſhion 
without a ſhirt— «© I am fo, an' pleaſe your worthy 
ladyſhip (faid he); but I'm a poor Wiltſhire lad—I 
; ha'n't a ſhirt in the world, that I can-call my own, nor 
a rag of clothes, an' pleaſe your ladyſhip, but what you 
ſee—l have no friend nor relation upon earth to help 
me out—I have had the fever and ague theſe fix 
| 5 months, and ſpent all I had in the world upon doctors, 
| and to keep ſoul and body together; and ſaving your 
4 ladyſhip's good preſence, I ha'n't broke bread theſe four 

and twenty hours — | 
Mas BramBLE, turning from him, ſaid ſhe had ne- 
ver ſeen ſuch a filthy tatterdemalion, and bid him be- 
gone; obſerving, that he would fill the room full of 
vermin—Her brother darted a ſignificant glance at her, 
as ſhe retired with. Liddy into another apartment; and 
then aſked the man if he was known to any perſon in 
| Marlborough? When he anſwered, that the landlord 
I of the inn had known him from his infancy, mine 
hoſt was immediately called, and, being interrogated on 
the ſubject, declared, that the young fellow's name was 
Humphry Clinker : That he had been a love-begotten 
babe, brought up in the work-houſe, and put out ap- 
>, prentice by the pariſh to a country blackſmith, who died 
before the boy's time was out: That he had for ſome 
time worked under his oſtler, as a helper and extra po- 
ſtillion, till he was taken ill of the ague, which diſabled 
him from getting his bread : That, having ſold or pawn- 
cd every thing he had in the world for his cure and 
ſubliſtence, he became ſo miſerable and ſhabby, that he 
diſgraced the ſtable, and was diſmiſſed; but that he ne- 
5 ver heard any thing to the prejudice of his character in 
'— other reſpects. So that the fellow being ſick and de- 
. Kitute (ſaid my uncle), you turned him out to die in 
the ſtreets.“ I pay the poor's rate (replied the other), 
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and T have no right to maintain idle vagrants, either in 
ſickneſs or health; beſides, ſuch a miſerable object 


would have brought a diſcredit upon my houſe —” 

« You perceive (ſaid the ſquire, turning to me) our 
landlord is a Chriſtian of bowels—Who ſhall preſume 
to cenſure the morals of the age, when the very publi- 


' cans exhibit ſuch examples of humanity? Hark ye, 


Clinker, you are a moſt notorious offender—Y ou ſtand 
convicted of ſickneſs, hunger, wretchedneſs, and want 
But, as it does not belong to me to puniſh criminals, I 
will only take upon me the taſk of giving you a word of 
advice—Get a ſhirt with all convenient diſpatch, that 
your nakedneſs may not henceforward give offence to 
travelling gentlewomen, eſpecially maidens in years.” 

So ſaying, he put a guinea into the hand of the poor 
fellow, who ſtood ſtaring at him in filence, with his 
mouth wide open, till the landlord puſhed him out of 
the room. | : 

In the afternoon, as our aunt ſtept into the coach, 


ſhe obſerved, with ſome marks of ſatisfaction, that the 


poſtillion, who rode next to her, was not a ſhabby 
wretch like the ragamuffin who had drove them into 
Marlborough. Indeed, the difference was very conſpi- 
cnovs : This was a ſmart fellow, with a narrow brimmed 
hat, with gold cording, a cut bob, a decent blue jacket, 
leather breeches, and a clean linen ſhirt, puffed above 
the waiſtband. When we arrived at the caſtle on Spin- 
hill, where we lay, this new poſtillion was remarkably 
aſſiduous in bringing in the looſe parcels; and at length 
diſplayed the individual countenance of Humphry Clin- 
ker, who had metamorphoſed himſelf in this manner, 
by relieving from pawn part of his own cloaths, with 
the money he had received from Mr Bramble. 
How$SOEVER pleaſed the reſt of the company were 


with 2 a favourable change in the appearance of this 


poor creature, it ſoured on the ſtomach of Mrs Tabby, 


who had not yet digeſted the affront of his naked ſkin 
— she toſſed her noſe in diſdain, ſaying, ſhe ſuppoſed 
her brother had taken him into favour, becauſe he had 
inſulted her with his obſcenity; that a fool and his mo- 
ney were ſoon parted; but that if Matt intended to take 
the fellow with him to London, ſhe would not go a foot 
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further that way—My uncle ſaid nothing with his 
tongue, though his looks were ſufficiently expreſſive; 
2 next morning Clinker did not appear, ſo that we 
ded without farther altercation to Salthill, where 
we ee to dine There, the firſt perſon chat came 
to the ſide of the coach, and began to adjuſt the foot- 
board, was no other than Humphry Clinker—When I 
handed out Mrs Bramble, ſhe eyed him with a furious 
look, and paſſed into the houſe—My uncle was embar- 
raſſed, and aſked him peeviſhly what had brought him- 
hither ? The fellow ſaid, his honour had been ſo good 
to him, that he had not the heart to part with him ;— 
that he would follow him to the world's end, and ſerve 
him all the days of his life, without fee or reward— 
Mx BRAMBLE did not know whether to chide or 
laugh at this declaration—He foreſaw much contradic- 
tion on the fide of Tabby; and, on the other hand, he 
could not but be pleaſed with the gratitude of Clinker, 
as well as with the ſimplicity of his character Sup- 
poſe I was inclined to take you into my ſervice (ſaid he), 
| what are your qualifications ? what are you good for?“ 
An' pleaſe your honour (anſwered this original), I can 
read and write, and do the buſineſs of the ſtable indif- 
ferent well I can dreſs a horſe and ſhoe him, and bleed 
and row] him; and, as for the practice of ſow-gelding, 
I won't turn my back on cer a he in the county of 
Wilts—Then I can make hogs puddings and hob-nails, 
mend kettles, and tin ſauce- pans— Here uncle burſt 
out a-laughing; and enquired what other accompliſh- 
ments he was maſter of“ I know ſomething of ſingle 
ſtick and pfalmody (proceeded Clinker), I can play up- 
on the Jew's harp, ſing Black-ey'd Suſan, Arthur 
O'Bradley, and divers other ſongs; I can dance a 
Welſh jig, and Nancy Dawſon ; wreſtle a fall with any 
lad of my inches, when Pm in heart; and under correc- 
tion, I can find a hare when your honour wants a bit 
of game.” 4 Foregad ! thou art a complete fellow (cried 
my uncle, {till laughing), I have a good mind to take 
| thee into my family—Prithee, go and try if thou can'ſt 
' make peace with my ſiſter Thou haſt given her much 
—_— by Ow her thy naked tail.” 1 
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CLIN EER accordingly followed us into the room, cap 
in hand, where, addreſſing himſelf to Mrs Tabitha, 
« May it pleaſe your ladyſhip's worſhip (cried he) to 
pardon and forgive my offences, and, with God's aſſiſt- 
ance, I ſhall take care that my tail ſhall never riſe up 
in judgment againſt me, to offend your ladyſhip again— 
Do, pray, good, ſweet, beautiful lady, take compaſſion 
on a poor ſinner God bleſs your noble countenance ; 
I am ſure you are too handſome and generous to bear 
malice—l will ſerve you on my bended knees, by night 
and by day, by land and by water; and all for the love 
and pleaſure of ſerving ſuch an excellent lady—” 

This compliment and humiliation had ſome effect 
upon Tabby; but ſhe made nd reply; and Clinker, ta- 
king ſilence for conſent, gave his attendance at dinner 
The fellow's natural aukwardneſs, and the flutter of h's 
ſpirits, were productive of repeated blunders in the 
courſe of his attendance—At length, he ſpilt part of a 
cuſtard upon her right ſhoulder; and, ſtarting back, 
trode upon Chowder, who ſet up a diſmal lowl—Poor 
Humphry was ſo diſconcerted at this double miſtake, 
that he dropt the china diſh, which broke into a thou- 
ſand pieces; then, falling down upon his knees, remain- 
ed in that poſture gaping, with a moſt ludicrous aſpect 
of diſtreſs Mrs Bramble flew to the dog, and, ſnatch- 
ing him in her arms, preſented him to her brother, ſay- 
ing, „This is all a concerted ſcheme againſt this un- 
fortunate animal, whoſe only crime is its regard for me 
— Here it is; kill it at once; and then you'll be ſatis- 
fied.” 8 

CLINKER, hearing theſe words, and taking them in 
the literal acceptation, got up in ſome hurry, and, ſei- 
zing a knife from the ſideboard, cried, © Nor here, an' 
pleaſe your ladyſhip—It will daub the room—Give him 
to me, and I'll carry him inte the ditch by the road- 
ſide— To this propoſal he received no other anſwer, 
than a hearty box on the ear, that made him ſtagger to 
the other ſide of the room. „ What (ſaid the to her 
brother) ! am I to be affronted by every mangy hound 
that you pick up in the highway? I inſiſt upon your 
ſending this raſcallion about his bulineſs immediately—” 
“ For God's ſake, ſiſter, compoſe yourſelf (ſaid my 
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uncle), and conſider, that the poor f fellow is innocent of 
any intention to give you offence— „Innocent as the 
babe unborn—” (cried Humphry). « I ſee it plainly 
(exclaimed this implacable —— ), he acts by your dt- 
rection; and you are reſolved to ſupport him in his im- 
pudence— This is a bad return for all the ſervices I 
have done you; for nurſing you in your ſickneſs, ma- 
. naging your family, and keeping you from ruining your- 
ſelf by your own imprudence—But now you ſhall part 
with that raſcal or me, upon the ſpot, without farther 
loſs of time; and the world ſhalt ſee whether you have 
more regard for your own fleſh and blood, or for a beg- 

garly foundling taken from the dunghill—” 

Mr BramBLE's eyes began to-gliſten, and his teeth 
to chatter. If ſtated fairly (ſaid he, raiſing his voice), 
the queſtion is, whether I have ſpirit to ſhake off an in- 
tolerable yoke, by one effort of reſolution, or meanneſs 
enough to do an act of cruelty and injuſtice, to gratify the 
rancour of a capricious woman—Hark ye, Mrs Tabitha 

Bramble, I will now propoſe an alternative in my turn 
Either diſcard your four-footed favourite, or give me 
leave to bid you eternally adieu—For I am determined, 
that he and I ſhall live no longer under the ſame roof; 
and now ta dinner with what appetite you may Thun 

derſtruck at this declaration, ſhe fat down in a corner; 
and, after a pauſe of ſome minutes, Sure I don't un- 
derſtand you, Matt (ſaid ſhe)!” « And yet I ſpoke in 
plain Engliſh—” anſwered the ſquire, with a perempto- 
ry look, Sir (reſumed this virago, effectually hum- 
bled), it is Four prerogative to command, and my duty 
to obey ae fe of the dog in this place; but 
if — allow him to go in the coach to London, | I give 
you my word, he ſhall never trouble you again" 
HER brother, entirely diſarmed by this mild reply, 
declared, ſhe could aſk him nothing in reaſon that he 
would refuſe; ; adding, „I hope, ſiſter, you have never 
found me deficient in natural affection.“ Mrs Tabitha 
immediately roſe, and, throwing her arms about his neck, 
kiſſed him on the cheek : He returned her embrace with 
great emotion. Liddy ſobbed, Win Jenkins cackled, 

Chowder capered, and Clinker {kipped about, rubbing 

as hands for joy of this reconciliation. 
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_ ConcorD being thus reſtored, we finiſhed our meal 
with comfort; and in the evening arrived at London, 
without having met with any other adventure. My aunt 
ſeems to be much mended by the hint ſhe received from 
her brother. She has been graciouſly pleaſed to remove 
her diſpleaſure from Clinker, who is now retained as a 
footman, and, in a day or two, will make his-appear- 
ance in a new ſuit of livery ;z but as he is little acquaint- 
ed with London, we have taken an occaſional valet, 


whom I intend hereafter. to hire as my own ſervant.— 


We lodge in Golden-ſquare, at the houſe of one Mrs 
Norton, a decent- fort of a woman, who takes. great 
pains to make us all eaſy. My uncle propoſes to make 
a circuit of all the remarkable ſcenes of this metropolis, 
for the entertainment. of his pupils; but as both you 
and I are already acquainted with moſt of thoſe he will 
viſit, and with ſome others he little dreams of, I ſhall 
only communicate what will be in ſome meaſure new to 
your obſervation. Remember me to your jeſuitical 
friends, and believe me ever, 
Dear knight, 
Yours affectionately, 
London, May 24. J. MELrorD. 
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To Dr LEWIS. 


' DEAR DOCTOR, 


ONDON is literally new to me; new in its 
ſtreets, houſes, and even in its ſituation : As the 
iſhman faid, „London is now gone out of town.“ 
What I left open fields, producing hay and corn, I now 
find covered with ſtreets and ſquares, and palaces and 
churches, I am credibly informed, that, in the ſpace 
of ſeven years, eleven thouſand new houſes have been 
built in one quarter of Weſtminſter, excluſive of what 
is daily added to other parts of this unwieldy metropo- 
lis. Pimlico and Knightſbridge are now almoſt joined 
to Chelſea and Kenſington; and, if this infatuation 
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continues for half a century, I ſuppoſe the whole coun- 
ty of Middlefex will be covered with brick. 


IT muſt be allowed, indeed, for the credit of che pre- 


ſent age, that London and Weſtminſter are much bet- 
ter paved and lighted than they were formerly. The 
new ſtreets are ſpacious, regular, and airy, and the hou- 
ſes generally convenient. The bridge at Blackfriars is 
2 noble monument of taſte and public ſpirit—I wonder 
how they ſtumbled upon a work of ſuch magnificence 
_ and utility. But, notwithſtanding theſe improvements, 
the capital is become an overgrown monſter, which, 
like a dropſical head, will in time leave the body and 
extremities without nouriſhment and ſupport, The ab- 
ſurdity will appear in its full force, when we conſider, 
that one-fixth part of the natives of this whole extenſive 
kingdom is crowded within the bills of mortality. What 
wonder that our villages are depopulated, and our farms 
in want of day-labourers ! the abolition of ſmall farms, 
is but one cauſe of the decreaſe of population. Indeed, 
the incredible increaſe of horſes and black cattle,. to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of luxury, requires a prodigious 


quantity of hay and graſs, which are raiſed and mana- 


ged without much labour ; but a number of hands will 


_ always be wanted for the different branches of agricul- 


ture, whether the farms be large or ſmall—The tide of 
luxury has ſwept all the inhabitants from the open 
country The pooreſt ſquire, as well as the richeſt 
peer, muſt have his houſe in town, and make a figure 
with an extraordinary number of domeſtics. The plough 
boys, cow herds, and lower hinds, are debauched and 
feduced by the appearance and diſcourſe of thoſe cox 
combs in livery, when they make their ſummer excur- 
fions. They deſert their dirt and drudgery, and ſwarm 
up to London, in hopes of getting into ſervice, where 
they can live luxurioufly, and wear fine cloaths, with- 
out being obliged to work; for idleneſs is natural to 
man—Great numbers of theſe, being diſappointed in 
their expectation, become thieves and Harpers; and 
London being an immenſe wilderneſs, in which there is 
neither watch nor ward of any ſignification, nor any 
order or police, affords them 9 as well as 
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Tank are many cauſes that contribute to the daily 
increaſe of this enormous maſs; but they may be all re- 
ſolved into the grand ſource of luxury and corruption. 
About five-and-twenty years ago, very few even of the 
moſt opulent citizens of London kept any equipage, or 
even any ſervants in livery. Their tables produced no- 
thing but plain boiled and roaſted, with a bottle of port 
and a tankard of beer. At preſent, every trader in any 
degree of credit, every broker and attorney, maintains 
a couple of footmen, a coachman, and poſtillion. He 
has his town-houſe and his country-houſe, his coach, and 
his poſt-chaiſe. His wife and daughters appear in the 
richeſt ſtuffs, beſpangled with diamonds. They fre- 
quent the court, the opera, the theatre, and the maſque-, 
rade. They hold aſſemblies at their own houſes ; they 
make ſumptuous entertainments, and treat with the 
richeſt wines of Bourdeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne. 
The ſubſtantial tradeſman, who wont to paſs his even- 
ings at the ale-houſe for fourpence halfpenny, now 
ſpends three ſhillings at the tavern, while his wife keeps 
card-tables at home; ſhe muſt alſo have fine cloaths, 
her chaiſe, or pad, with country lodgings, and go three 
times a-week to public diverſions. Every clerk, ap- 
prentice, and even waiter of a tavern or coffee-houſe, 
maintains a gelding by himſelf or in partnerſhip, and 
aſſumes the air and apparel of a petit-maitre.—The gay- 
eſt places of public entertainment are filled with faſhion- 
able figures, which, upon enquiry, will be found to be 
journeymen tailors, ſerving-men, and Abigails, diſguiſed 
like their betters. | 

In ſhort, there is no diſtinction or ſubordination left. 
The different departments of life are jumbled together 
— The hod-carrier, the low mechanic, the tapfter, the 
publican, the ſhop-keeper, the pettifogger, the citizen, 
and courtier, all tread upon the kibes of one another; actu- 
ated by the dzmons of profligacy and licentiouſneſs, 
they are ſeen every where, rambling, riding, rolling, 
ruſhing, joftling, mixing, bouncing, cracking, and craſh- 
ing in one vile ferment of ſtupidity and corruption — All 
is tumult and hurry.— One would imagine they were 
impelled by ſome diſorder of the brain, that will not 
9 1 to be at reſt. The foot- paflengers run along 
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as if they were purſued by bailiffs. The porters and 
chairmen, trot with their burdens. People, who keep 
their own equipages, drive through the ſtreets at full 
| ſpeed. Even citizens, phyſicians, and apothecaries glide 
in their chariots like lightning. The hackney coachmen 
make their horſes ſmoke, and the pavement ſhakes un- 
der them; and I have actually ſeen a waggon paſs thro? 
Piccadilly at the hand-gallop. In a word, the whole 
nation ſeems to be running out of their wits. 
Tux diverſions of the times are not ill-ſuited to the 
genius of this incongruous monſter, called the public.— 
Give it noiſe, confuſion, glare, and glitter, it has no idea 
of elegance and propriety.—What are the amuſements 
at Ranelagh ? One half of the company are following 
one another's tails, in an eternal circle, like ſo many 
blind aſſes in an olive-mill, where they can neither diſ- 
courſe, diſtinguiſh, nor be diſtinguiſhed z while the 
other half are drinking hot water, under the denomina- 
tion of tea, till nine or ten o'clock at night, to keep 
them awake for the reſt of the evening. As for the 
orcheſtra, the vocal muſic eſpecially, it is well for the 
performers that they cannot be heard diſtinftly.—Vaux- 
hall is a compoſition of baubles, overcharged with pal- 
try ornaments, ill conceived, and poorly executed, with- 
out any unity of deſign, or propriety of diſpoſition It 
is an unnatural aſſemblage of objects, fantaſtically illu- 
minated in broken maſſes, ſeemingly contrived to dazzle 
the eyes and divert the imagination of the vulgar. Here 


2 wooden lion, there a ſtone ſtatue; in one place a 


range of things like coffee-houſe boxes covered a-top, 
in another a parcel of ale-houſe benches, in a third a 
puppet-ſhew repreſentation of a tin caſcade, in a fourth 
a gloomy cave of a circular form, like a ſepulchral vault 
hali-lighted, in a fifth a ſcanty flip of graſs-plot, that 
would not afford paſture ſufficient for an aſs's colt. The 
Walks, which Nature ſeems to have intended for ſolitude, 
Made, and ſilence, are filled with crouds of noiſy people, 
ſucking up the nocturnal rheums of an aguiſh climate 
and through theſe gay ſcenes a few lamps glimmer like 
10 many farthing candles. 

WHEN I fee a number of well-dreſſed people, of both 
ſexes, ſitting on the covered benches, expoſed to the 
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eyes of the mob, and, which is worſe, to the cold, raw, 
night air, devouring ſliced beef, and ſwilling port, and 
punch, and cyder, I can't help compaſſionating their te- 
merity, while I deſpiſe their want of taſte and decorum; 
but, when they courſe along thoſe damp and gloomy 
walks, or croud together upon the wet gravel, without 
any other cover than the cope of heaven, liſtening to a 
ſong, which one half of them cannot poſſibly hear, how 
can I help ſuppoſing they are actually poſſeſſed by a ſpi- 
rit more abſurd and pernicious than any thing we meet 
with in the precincts of Bedlam ? In all probability, the 
proprietors of this, and other public gardens of inferior 
note, in the ſkirts of the metropolis, are, in ſome ſhape, 
connected with the faculty of phyſic, and the company 
of undertakers; for, conſidering that eagerneſs in the 
purſuit of what is called pleafure, which now predomi- 


nates through every rank and denomination of life, I am 


perſuaded that more gouts, rheumatiſms, catarrhs, and 
conſumptions are caught in theſe nocturnal paſtimes, ib 
dio, than from all the riſks and accidents to which a life 
of toil and danger is expoſed. 
THESE, and other obſervations which -I have made 
in this excurſion, will ſhorten my ſtay in London, and. 
ſend me back with a. double reliſh to my ſolitude and 
mountains; but I ſhall return by a different route from 
that which brought me to town. I have ſeen ſome old 
friends, who conſtantly reſided in this virtuous metro- 
polis, but they are ſo changed in manners and diſpoſi- 
tion, that we hardly know or care for one another. In 
our journey from Bath, my ſiſter Tabby provoked me into 
a tranſport of paſſion ; during which, like a man who has 
drank himſelf pot-valiant, I talked to her in ſuch a ſtile of 
authority and reſolution, as produced a moſt bleſſed ef- 
feft. She and her dog have been remarkably quiet and 
orderly ever fince this expoſtulation. How 16ng this 
agreeable calm will laſt, Heaven above knows.—l flatter 
myſelf the exerciſe of travelling has been of ſervice to 
my health; a circumſtance which encourages me to pro- 
ceed in my projected expedition to the north. But I 
muſt, in the mean time, for the benefit and amuſement 

of my pupils, explore * of this chaos, this mis- 
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ſhapen and monſtrous capital, without head or tail, mem- 
bers or proportion. 

-THoMAs was ſo infolent to my ſiſter on the road, 
that I was obliged to turn him off abruptly, betwixt 
Chippenham and Marlborough, where our coach was 
overturned. The fellow was always ſullen and ſelfiſh ; 
but if he ſhould return to the country, you may give 
him a character for honeſty and ſobriety ; and, provided 
he behaves with proper reſpect to the family, let him 
have a couple of guineas in the name of | 


? | Yours always, 
| London, May 29. Marr. BRAMBLE. 
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1. 18 Miſs LATITIA WILL1s, at Glouceſter. 


MT DEAR LETTY, 
FT NExXPRESSIBLE was the pleaſure Ireceived from yours 
of the 253th, which was laſt night put into my hands 
by Mrs Brentwood, the milliner, from Glouceſter, — *' 
I rejoice to hear that my worthy governeſs is in good 
health, and, ſtill more, that ſhe no longer retains any 
diſpleaſure towards her poor Liddy. I am ſorry you 
have loſt the ſociety of the agreeable Miſs Vaughan 
but, I hope, you won't have cauſe mach longer to re- 
gret the departure of your ſchool-compamions, as I make 
no doubt but your parents will, in a little time, bring 
you into the world, where you are ſo well qualified to 
make a diſtinguiſhed figure. When that is the caſe, I * 
Matter myſelf you and I ſhall meet again, and be happy } 
together, and even improve the friendſhip which we 
contracted in our tender years.—This at leaſt I can pro-; 
miſe, it ſhall not be for the want of my utmoſt endea- |? 
vours, if our intimacy does not continue for life. .F 
Aso five days ago we arrived in London, after 
an eafy journey from Bath; during which, however, 
ve were overturned, and met with ſome other little 
incidents, which had like to have occaſioned a miſun- © 
derſtanding betwixt my uncle and aunt ; but now, thank 
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God, they are happily reconciled ; we live in harmony 
together, and every day make parties to ſee the won- 
ders of this vaſt metropolis, which, however, I cannot 
pretend to deſcribe; for I have not as yet ſeen one 
hundredth part of its curioſities, and I am quite in a 
maze of admiration. - | 
Tat cities of London and Weſtminſter are ſpread 
out to an incredible extent. The ſtreets, ſquares, rows, 
lanes, and alleys, are innumerable- Palaces, public 
buildings, and churches, riſe in every quarter; and, 
among theſe laſt, St Paul's appears with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing pre-eminence. They ſay it is not ſo large as 
St Peter's at Rome; but, for my own part, I can have 
nq idea of any earthly temple more grand and magni- 
cent. | 
Bu r even theſe ſuperb objects are not fo ſtriking as 
the crowds of people that ſwarm in the ſtreets. I at 
firſt imagined, that ſome great aſſembly was juſt diſ- 
miſſed, and wanted to ſtand aſide till the multitude 
ſhould paſs ; but this human tide continues to flow with- 
out interruption or abatement, from morn till night. 
Then there is ſuch an infinity of gay equipages, coaches, 
chariots, chaiſes, and other carriages, .continually rol- 
ling and ſhifting before your eyes, that one's head grows 
giddy looking at them; and the imagination is quite 
confounded with ſplendour and variety. Nor is the pro- 
ſpect by water leſs grand and aſtoniſhing than that by 
land: You ſee three ſtupendous bridges, joining the 
oppoſite banks of a broad, deep, and rapid river; ſo vaſt, 
io ſtately, ſo elegant, that they ſeem to be the work of 
the giants: Betwixt them, the whole ſurface of the 
Thames is covered with ſmall veſſels, barges, boats, 
and wherries, paſſing to and fro; and below the three 
bridges, ſuch a prodigious foreſt of maſts, for miles to- 
gether, that you would think all the ſhips in the uni- 
verſe were here aſſembled. All that you read of wealth 
and grandeur, in the Arabian Knights Entertainment, 
and the Perſian Tales, concerning Bagdad, Diarbekir, 
Damaſcus, Iſpahan, and Samarkand, is here realized. 
| RANELAGH looks like the inchanted palace of a ge- 
nie, adorned with the moſt exquiſite performances of 


painting, carving, and gilding, enlightened with a thou 
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fand golden lamps, that emulate the noon-day ſun; | | 


.crowded with the great, the rich, the gay, the happy, 
and the fair; glittering with cloth of gold and ſilver, 
lace, embroidery, and precious ſtones. While theſe 
exulting ſons and daughters of felicity tread this round 
of pleaſure, or regale in different parties, and ſeparate 
lodges, with fine imperial tea and other delicious re- 
freſhments, their ears are entertained with the moſt 
raviſhing delights of muſic, both inſtrumental and vo- 
cal. 'There I heard the famous 'Tenducci, a thing from 
Italy—It looks for all the world like a man, though 
they ſay it is not. The voice, to be ſure, is neither 


man's nor woman's ; but it is more melodious than ei- 


ther; and it warbled fo divinely, that, while I liſtened, 
I really thought myſelf in paradiſe. 

Ar nine o'clock, in a charming moon-light evening, 
we embarked at Ranelagh for Vauxhall, in a wherry, 
ſo light and flender, that we looked like 10 many fairies 
failing in a nut- ſhell. My uncle, being apprehenſive of 
catching cold upon the water, went round in the coach, 
and my aunt would have accompanied him, but he would 
not ſuffer me to go by water if the went by land; and 
therefore ſhe favoured us with her company, as ſhe per- 


ceived. I had a curiofity to make this agreeable voyage. - 


After all, the veſſel was ſufficiently loaded; for, be- 
ſides the waterman, there was my brother Jery, and a 
friend of his, one Mr Barton, a country gentleman, of 
a good fortune, who had dined at our houſe — The plea- 
ſure of this little excurſion was however damped, by my 
being ſadly frighted at our landing; where there was a 
terrible confuſion of wherries, and a' crowd of people 
bawling, and ſwearing, and quarrelling ; nay, a parcel 
of ugly-looking fellows came running into the water, 
and laid hold on our boat with great violence, to pull 
it aſhore z nor would they quit their hold till my bro- 


ther ſtruck one of them over the head with his cane. 


But this flutter was fully recompenſed by the pleaſures 
of Vauxhall; which I no ſooner entered, than I was 
dazzled and confounded with the variety of beauties 
that ruſhed all at once upon my eye. Image to your- 
ſelf, my dear Letty, a ſpacious garden, part laid out in 
delightful walks, ln with high hedges and trees, 
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and paved with gravel ; part exhibiting a wonderful aſ- 
ſemblage of the moſt pictureſque and ſtriking objects, 
pavilions, lodges, groves, grottoes, lawns, temples, and 
caſcades z porticoes, colonnades, and rotundas z adorn- 
ed with pillars, ſtatues, and painting: The whole illu- 
minated with an infinite number of lamps, diſpoſed in 
different figures of ſuns, ſtars, and conſtellations; the 
place crowded with the gayeſt company, ranging thro' 
thoſe bliſsful ſhades, or ſupping in different lodges, on 
cold collations, enlivened with mirth, freedom, and 
good-humour, and animated by an excellent band of 
muſic. Among the vocal performers I had the happi- 
neſs to hear the celebrated Mrs —— , whole voice was 
ſo loud and fo ſhrill that it made my head ache through 
excels of pleaſure. | 

In about half an hour after we arrived, we'were 
joined by my uncle, who did not ſeem to reliſh the 
place. People of experience and infirmity, my dear 
Letty, ſee with very different eyes from thoſe that ſuch 
as you and I make uſe of— Our evening's entertain- 
ment was interrupted by an unlucky accident.. In one 
of the remoteit walks we were ſurpriſed with a ſudden 
ſhower, that ſet the whole company a running, and 
drove us in heaps, one upon another, into the rotunda z 
where my uncle, finding himſelf wet, began to be very 
peeviſh and urgent to be gone. My brother went to 
look for the coach, and found it with much difficulty 
but as it could not hold us all, Mr Barton ſtaid behind. 
It was ſome time before the carriage could be brought 
up to the gate, in the confuſion, notwithſtanding: the 
utmoſt endeavours of our new footman, Humphry Clin- 
ker, who loſt his ſcratch periwig, and got a broken head 
in the ſcuffle. The moment we were ſeated, my aunt 
pulled off my uncle's ſhoes, and carefully wrapped his 
poor feet in her capuchin; then ſhe gave him a mouth- 
ful of cordial, which ſhe always keeps in her pocket, 
and his cloaths were ſhifted as ſoon as we arrived at 
our lodgings; ſo that, bleſſed be God, he eſcaped a ſe- 
vere cold, of which he was in great terror. 

As for Mr Barton, I muſt tell you in confidence, he 
was a little particular; but, perhaps, I miſtake his com- 
plaiſance; and I wiſh I may, for his ſake Lou know 
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the condition of my poor heart; which, in ſpite of hard 

uſage— And yet I ought not to complain; nor will I, 
till farther information. tee: 

BesiDEs Ranelagh and Vauxhall, I have been at 
Mrs Cornely's aſſembly, which, for the rooms, the com- 
pany, the dreſſes, and decorations, ſurpaſſes all deſcrip- 

tion; but as I have no great turn for card-playing, I 
have not yet entered thoroughly into the ſpirit of the 
place: Indeed I am till ſuch a country hoyden, that I 
could hardly find patience to be put in a condition to 
appear, yet I was not above fix hours under the hands 
af the hair-dreſſer, who ſtuffed my head with as much 
black wool as would have made a quilted petticoat; and, 
after all, it was the ſmalleſt head in the aſſembly, ex- 
cept my aunt's—She, to be ſure, was ſo particular with 
her rumpt gown and petticoat, her ſcanty curls, her 
lappet-head, deep triple ruffles, and high ſtays, that 

every body looked at her with ſurpriſe; ſome whiſper- 
ed, and fome tittered ; and Lady Griſkin, by whom 
we were introduced, flatly told her, ſhe was twenty 
good years behind the faſhion. 

LADY GRISkIN is a perſon of faſhion, to whom we 
have the honour to be related. She keeps a ſmall rout. 
at her own houſe, never exceeding ten or a dozen card- 
tables, but theſe are frequented by the beſt company in. 
town—Hdhe has been ſo obliging as to introduce my aunt 
and me to ſome-of her particular friends of quality, who 
treat us with the moſt familiar good-humour : We have 
once dined with her, and ſhe takes the trouble to di- 
rect us in all our motions. I am ſo happy as to have 
gained her good-will to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ſome- 
times adjuſts my cap with her own hands; and ſhe has 

. given me a kind invitation to ſtay with her all the win- 
ter. This, however, has been cruelly declined by my 
uncle, who ſeems to be (I know not how) prejudiced 
againſt the good lady; for, whenever my aunt happens 
to ſpeak in her commendation, I obſerve that he makes 
wry faces, though he ſays nothing—Perhaps, indeed, 
theſe grimaces may be the effect of pain ariſing from 
the gout and rheumatiſm, with which he is ſadly di- 
ſtreſſed To me, however, he is always good-natured 
and genzrous, even beyond my with. . Since we came 
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hither, he has made me a preſent of a ſuit of cloaths, 
with trimmings and laces, which coſt more money than 
I ſhall mention; and Jery, at his defire, has given me 
my mother's diamond drops, which are ordered to be 
ſet anew; ſo that it won't be his fault if I do not glit- 
ter among the ſtars of the fourth or fifth magnitude. 
I with my weak head may not grow giddy in the midſt 


of all this gallantry and diſſipation; though, as yet, I 


can ſafely declare, I could gladly give up all theſe tu- 
multuous pleaſures, for country ſolitude, and a happy 
retreat with thoſe we love; among whom my dear 
Willis will always poſſeſs the firſt place in the breaſt 


of her 
London, May 31. LyDia MELFORD. 
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To Sir WaTEIN PHILLIPS, Bart. of Feſus College, 


on. 


DEAR PHILLIPS, _ | 

SEND you this letter, franked by our old friend 
Barton; who is as much altered as it was poſlible 

tor a man of his kidney to be—Inſtead of the careleſs 
indolent ſloven we knew at Oxford, I found him a buſy 
talkative politician; a petit-maitre in his dreſs, and a 
ceremonious courtier in his manners. He has not gall 
enough in his conſtitution to be inflamed with the ran- 
cour of party, ſo as to deal in ſcurrilous invectives; but, 
fince he obtained a place, he is become a warm parti- 
zan of the miniſtry, and ſees every thing through ſuch 
an exaggerating medium, as to me, who am happily of 
no party, is altogether incomprehenſible Without all 
doubt, the fumes of faction not only diſturb the faculty 
of reaſon, but alſo pervert the organs of ſenſe; and I 
would lay an hundred guineas to ten, that, if Barton 
on one ſide, and the molt conſctentious patriot in the 
oppoſition on the other, were to draw, upon honour, 
the picture of the k or m, you and I, who are 
ſtill uninfected, and unbiaſed, would find both painters 
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equally diſtant from the truth. One thing, however, 
muſt be allowed for the honour of Barton, he never 
breaks out into illiberal abuſe, far leſs endeavours, by 
infamous calumnies, to blaſt the moral character of any 
individual on the other fide. 

| Ever ſince we came hither, he has been remarkably 
aſſiduous in his attention to our family; an attention, 
which, in a- man of his indolence and avocations, L 
ſhould have thought altogether odd, and even unna- 
. tural, had not I perceived that my ſiſter Liddy has 
made ſome impreſſion upon his heart. I can't fay that 
J have any objection to his trying his fortune in this 
purſuit ; if an opulent eſtate and a great ſtock of good- 
nature are ſufficient qualifications in a huſband, to ren- 
der the marriage-ſtate happy for life, ſhe may be happy 
with Barton : But, I imagine, there is ſomething elſe 
required to engage and ſecure the affection of a woman 
of ſenſe and delicacy ; ſomething which Nature has de- 
nied our friend—Liddy ſeems to be of the ſame opi- 
nion. When he addrefles himſelf to her in diſcourſe, 
ſhe ſeems to liſten with reluctance, and induſtriouſly a- 
voids all particular communication; but in proportion 
to her coyneſs, our aunt is coming. Mrs Tabitha 
goes more than half way to meet his advances ; ſhe 
miſtakes, or affects to miſtake, the meaning of his 
courteſy, which is rather formal and fulſome; the re- 
turns his compliments with hyperbolical intereſt, ſhe 
perſecutes him with her civilities at table, ſhe appeals to 
him for ever in converſation, ſhe fighs, and flirts, and 
ogles, and by her hideous affectation and impertinence, 
drives the poor courtier to the very extremity of his 
complaiſance: In ſhort, ſhe ſeems to have undertaken 
the ſiege of Barton's heart, and carries on her ap- 
proaches in ſuch a deſperate manner, that I don't know 
whether he will not be obliged to capitulate. In the 
mean time, his averſion to. this inamorata ſtruggling 
with his acquired affability, and his natural fear of giv- 
ing offence, throws him into a kind of diſtreſs which is 
extremely ridiculous. . 

Two days ago, he perſuaded my uncle and me to 
accompany him to St. James's, where he undertook ta 
make us acquainted with the perſons of all the great 
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men in the kingdom; and, indeed, there was a great 
aſſemblage of diſtinguiſhed characters, for it was a high 
feſtival at court. Our conductor performed his promiſe 


with great punctuality. He pointed out almoſt every 
individual of both ſexes, and generally introduced them 


to our notice with a flouriſh of panegyric Seeing the 


4 king approach, « There comes (ſaid he) the moſt ami- 


able ſovereign that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of England; 
the deliciæ humani generis ; Auguſtus, in patronizing 
merit; Titus Veſpaſian in generoſity; Trajan in benefi- 
XX - cence; and Marcus Aurelius in philoſophy.” «A very 
® honeſt, kind-hearted gentleman (added my uncle); he's 
too good for the times. A king of England ſhould have 
a ſpice of the devil in his compoſition.” Barton then 
turning to the Duke of C—, procecded “ You know 
the Duke; that illuſtrious hero, who trod rebellion. 
under his feet, and ſecured us in poſſeſſion of ev 
thing we ought to hold dear as Engliſhmen and Chrit- 


tians. Mark what an eye, how penetrating, yet paci- 


fic ! what dignity in his mien] what humanity in his 
aſpect Even malice muſt own, that he is one of the 
greateſt officers in Chriſtendom,” « I think he be (ſaid 
Mr Bramble); but who are theſe young gentlemen that 
ſtand beſide him?“ « Thoſe! (cried our friend) thoſe 
are his royal nephews; the princes of the blood. Sweet 
8 young princes ! the ſacred pledges of the proteſtant line; 
fo ſpirited, ſo ſenſible, ſo princely — «© Yes; very 
ilenſible ! very ſpirited ! (ſaid my uncle interrupting 
him) but ſee the queen ! ha, there's the queen! There's 
the queen ! let me ſee—let me ſee Where are my 
glaſſes ? ha! there's meaning in that eye—There's ſen- 
timent— There's expreffion. Well, Mr Barton, what 
figure do you call next?“ The next perſon he pointed 
cout was the favourite year; who ſtood ſolitary by one 
of the windows Behold yon northern ſtar (ſaid he), 
Horn of his beams—” % What ! the Caledonian lumi- 
nary, that lately blazed ſo bright in our hemiſphere! 
methinks, at preſent, it glimmers through a fog; like 


Saturn without his ring, bleak and dim, and diſtant— 
Ha, there's the other great phenomenon, the 

penſionary, that weather-cock of patriotiſm that veers 
about in every point of the political compaſs, and ſtill 
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feels the wind of popularity in his tail. He too, like a 

portentous comet, has riſen again above the court hori- 

 2on; but how long he will continue to aſcend, it is not 
eaſy to foretel, conſidering his great eccentricity—=Who | 

are thoſe two ſatellites that attend his motions ?” When | 

Barton told him their names, „To their characters 


(aid Mr Bramble) I am no ſtranger. One of them, g | 


without a drop of red blood in his veins, has a cold, 


intoxicating vapour in his head; and rancour enough x 
in his heart to inoculate and affect a whole nation. The 


other is (I hear) intended for a ſhare in the ad——n, 
and the penſionary vouches for his being duly qualified. 43 
The only inſtance I ever heard of his ſagacity, was his 


deſerting his former patron, when he found him decli- 4 
ning in power, and in diſgrace with the people. With- 3 
out principle, talent, or intelligence, he is ungracious 


as a hog, greedy as à vulture, and thieviſh as a jack- 
daw; but, it muſt be owned, he is no hypocrite. He 
pretends to no virtue, and takes no pains to diſguiſe his 
character His miniſtry will be attended with one ad- 
vantage; no man will be diſappointed by his breach f 


promiſe, as no mortal ever truſted to his word. I 7 


wonder how Lord —— firſt diſcovered this happy ge- 
nius, and for what purpoſe Lord —— has now adopted 
bim: But one would think, that as amber has a power Þ 


to attract dirt, and ſtraws, and chaff, a miniſter is en- 
dued with the ſame kind of faculty, to lick up every | 


knave and blockbead in his way— His eulogium was « | a 
interrupted by the arrival of the old Duke of N I 
who, ſqueezing into the circle with a buſy face of im- 


portance, thruſt his head into every countenance, as if 


he had been in ſearch of ſomebody, to whom he want= 2? 
ed to impart ſomething cf great conſequence- My 
uncle, who had been formerly known to him, bowed ass 
he paſſed, and the Duke, ſeeing himſelf ſaluted fo re- 
ſpectfully by a well-drefſed perſon, was not flow in re- 


turning the courteſy Ile even came up, and, taking 


him cordially by the hand, « My dear friend, Mr A— 
(ſaid he), I am rejoiced to fee you—How long have you 

come from abroad ?—How did you leave our 
friends the Dutch? The King of Pruffia don't think of 
another. war, ah ?—He's a great king! a great con- 
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ueror ! a very great conqueror : Your Alexanders and 
Hannibals were nothing at all to him, Sir—Corporals ! 
drummers | droſs ! mere traſh—Damn'd traſh, heh ?“ 
His Grace being by this time out of breath, my, uncle 
took the opportunity to tell him he had not been out of 
England, that his name was Bramble, and that he had 
the honour to fit in the laſt parliament but one of the 
late king, as repreſentative for the borough of Dym- 
kymraig. 4 Odſo! (cried the duke), I remember you 
perfectly well, my dear Mr Bramble—You was always 
a good and loyal ſubject—a ſtaunch friend to admini- 
ſtration——1 made your brother an Iriſh Biſhop———” 
« Pardon me, my lord (faid the ſquire), I once had a 
brother, but he was a captain in the army— „ Ha! 
(aid his Grace), he was fo—He was indeed] But who 
was the biſhop then? Biſhop Blackberry—Sure it was 
" FF Biſhop Blackberry—Perhaps ſome relation of yours 
Very likely, my lord (replied my uncle), the Black- 
3X berry is the fruit of the Bramble—But, I believe the 
biſhop is not a berry of our buſh—” « No more he is, 
no more he is, ha, ha, ha! (exclaimed the duke) there 
you give me a ſcratch, good Mr Bramble, ha, ha, 
3 ha!—Well, I ſhall be glad to ſee you at Lincoln's-inn- 
fields You know the way Times are altered. Though 
I have loſt the power, I retain the inclination—Y our 
very humble ſervant, good Mr Blackberry—” 80 ſay- 
ing, he ſhoved to another corner of the room. « What 
a fine old gentleman! (cried Mr Barton) what ſpirits! 
what a memory !/—He never forgets an old friend.“ 
« He does me too much honour (obſerved our ſquire), 
to rank me among the number —Whilſt I fat in parka- 
ment, 1 never voted with the miniſtry but three times, 
when my conſcience told me they were in the right: 
However, if he {till keeps levee, I will carry my nephew 
thither, that he may ſee, and learn to avoid the ſcene; 
for I think an Engliſh gentleman never appears to ſuch 
FF diſadvantage, as at the levee of a miniſter—Of his grace 
I ſhall ſay nothing at preſent, but that for thirty years 
he was the conſtant and common butt of ridicule and 
execration. He was generally laughed at as an ape in 
Politics, whoſe office and influence ſerved only to ren- 
—_—_— 8 the more K and the oppoſition 
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curſed him, as the indefatigable drudge of a firſt mover, ; 
Who was juſtly ſtiled and ſtigmatized as the father of | 


corruption : But this ridiculous ape, this venal drudge, 


no fooner loſt the places he was ſo ill qualified to fill, 
and unfurled the banners of faction, than he was me-. 3 


tamorphoſed into a pattern of public virtue; the very 


| people who reviled him before, now extolled him to the 1 y 
Kies, as a wiſe, experienced ſtateſman, chief pillar of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and corner-ſtone of Engliſh li- 


I ſhould be glad to know how Mr Barton re- 


<onciles theſe contradictions, without obliging us to 
refign all title to the privilege of common ſenſe.“ «© My 
dear Sir {anſwered Barton), I · don't pretend to juſtify 1 
the extravaganc ies of the multitude, who I ſuppoſe were 
as wild in their former cenſure, as in their preſent 
praiſe; ; but T ſhall be very glad to attend you on Thurſ- 

day next to his grace's of eg where, I am afraid, we 
ſhall not be crouded with company; for, you know, | 
there's a wide difference between his preſent office of | 
preſident of the council, and his former poſt of firſt | 


lord commifſſioner of the treaſury.“ 


Tris communicative friend having announced all the | 
. vera kable characters of both ſexes that appeared at 


court, we reſolved to adjourn, and retired. At the foot 


of the ſtair -caſe, there was a croud of lacqueys and 
chairmen, and in the midſt of them ſtood Humphry i 


linker, exalted upon a ſtool, with his hat in one hand, 
and a paper in the other, in the act of holding forth to 


the people. Before we could enquire into the meaning 
of this exhibition, he perceived his maſter, thruſt the 

into his pocket, deſcended from his elevation, 
| bolted l the croud, and brought up the carriage 


to the 


My wer ſaid ating till we were ſeated, when, 4 
after having looked at me earneſtly for ſome time, he 
| burſt out a laughing, and aſked me if I knew upon 


| what ſubject Clinker was holding forth to the 'mob ?— 


If (faid he) the fellow is turned mountebank, I muſt 3 
| hum him out of my ſervice, otherwiſe he'll make Mer- | 
V Andrews of us all. obſerved, that, in all proba- 
1 he had ſtudied Phyſic under his maſter, who was 
. A r. * 1 
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Ar dinner, the ſquire aſked him, if he had ever 
practiſed phyſic ? © Yes, an' pleaſe your honour (ſaid 
he), among brute. beaſts; but I never meddle with ra- 
tional creatures. I know not whether you rank in 
that claſs the audience you was haranguing in the court 
at St James's, but I ſhould be glad to know what kind 
of powders you was diſtributing, and whether you had 
a good ſale,” 4 Sale, Sir! (cried Clinker) I hope I ſhall 
never be baſe enough to fell for gold and ſilver what 
freely comes of God's grace. I diſtributed nothing, an 


1 like your honour, but a word of advice to my fellows 
in ſervitude and fin.” —# Advice] concerning what?“ 


e Concerning profane ſwearing, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour; ſo horrid and ſhocking, that it made my hair 
ſtand on end.. Nay, if thou canſt cure them of that 
diſeaſe, I ſhall think thee. a wonderful doctor indeed.” 
- Why not cure them, my good maſter? the hearts 
of thoſe poor people arg, not ſo ſtubborn as your honour 
ſeems to think. Make them firſt ſenſible that you have 
nothing in view but their good, then they will liſten 
with patience, and eaſily be convinced of the fin and 
folly of a practice that affords neither profit nor plea- 


| ſure.” —At this remark our uncle changed colour, and 


looked round the company, conſcious that his :oun 
withers were not altogether unwrung. © But, Clinker 


(ſaid he), if you ſhould have eloquence enough to per- 


ſuade the vulgar to reſign thoſe tropes and figures of 
rhetoric, there will be little or nothing left to diſtinguiſh 
their converſation from that of their betters.”—<« But 
then, your honour knows, their converſation will be 
void of offence; and, at the day of judgment, there 
will be no diſtinction of perſons.” 

HumMPHRY going down ſtairs to fetch up a bottle of 
wine, my uncle congratulated his ſiſter upon havin 
ſuch a reformer in the family; when Mrs Tabitha de- 
clared, he was a ſober civilized fellow, very reſpectful, 
and very, induſtrious; and, ſhe believed, a good Chri- 
ſtian into the bargain. One would think Clinker muſt 
really have ſome very extraordinary talent, to ingratiate 
himſelf in this manner with a virago of her character, 
ſo fortified againſt him with prejudice and reſentment; 


but the truth is, ſince the adventure, of Salthill, Mrs 
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'Tabby feems to be entirely changed. She has left off 
ſcolding the ſervants, an exerciſe which was grown ha- 
bitual, and even feemed neceſſary to her conftitution ; | 
and is become ſo indifferent to Chowder, as to part with | 
him in a preſent to Lady Griſkin, who propoſes to bring | 


the breed of him into faſhion. Her Ladyſhip is the wi- 4 


dow of Sir Timothy Griſkin, a diſtant relation of our 
family. She enjoys a jointure of five hundred pounds 


a- year, and makes ſhift to ſpend three times that ſum. 
Her character before marriage was a little equivocal z 
but at preſent the lives in the han fun, keeps card. tables, 
gives private ſuppers to ſelect friends, and is viſited by 8 
perſons of the firſt fafhion.—She has been remarkably 


| Civil to us all, and cultivates my uncle with the moſt 
| 9%, ir regard; but the more ſhe ſtroaks him, the 


hore his briſtles ſeem to riſe—To her compliments he 


makes very laconic and dry returns. Tother day the Þ 
fent us a pottle of fine ſtrawberries, which he did not 
receive witkout ſigns of diſguſt, muttering from the 
Eneid, Timo Danacs ot dona firentes.—She has twice 
called for Liddy, of a forenoon, to take an airing in the 7 
coach; but Mrs Tabby was always fo alert (I ſuppoſe by 
his direction), that ſhe never could have the niece with- 
out the aunt's company.— have endeavoured to found 
Squaretoes on this ſubject, but he Oy avoids all 
„ erf 1 
Inv now, dear Phillips, filled a whole ſheet; 
und, if you have read it to an end, I dare fay you are 
as tire : as 4 


Tour humble ſervant, 


Tondon, June 2. IJ. Marron. 


— 
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7 Dr Ltwrs. 


ES, Doctor, I have ſeen the Britiſh Muſeum ; 
which is a noble collection, and even ſtupendous, 
if we conſider it was made by a private man, a phyfi- 
cian, who was obliged to make his own fortune at the 
fame time; but, great as the collection is, it would ap- 
more ſtriking if it was arranged in one ſpacious ſa- 


loon, inſtead of being divided into different apartments, 


which it does not entirely fill. —E could wiſh the ſeries 
of medals was connected, and the whole of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms completed, by adding 
to each, at the public expence, thoſe articles that are 
wanting. It would likewiſe be a great improvement, 
with reſpect to the library, if the deficiencies were made 
up by purchafing all the books of character that are not 
to be found already in the colleftion.—They might be 
clafled in centuries, according to the dates of their pu- 
blication, and catalogues printed of them and the manu- 
fcripts; for the information of thoſe that want to con- 
fult or compile from fuch authorities. I could alſo wiſh, 
for the honour of the nation, that there was a complete 
for a courſe of mathematics,. mechanics, and. 
experimental philoſophy ; and a good falary ſettled upon 
an able profeſſor, who ſhould give regular lectures on 
theſe fubjects. | 
BuT this is all idle fpeculation, which will never be 
reduced to practice. Conſidering the tempe? of the 
times, it is a wonder to ſee any inſtitution whatſoever 
eftabliſhed. for the benefit of the public.. The ſpirit of 
party 1s riſen to a kind of phrenzy, unknown to former 


1 ages, or rather degenerated to a total extinction of ho- 


neſty and candour.—Yow know I have obſerved, for 
ſome time, that the public papers are become the infa- 
mous vehieles of the moſt cruel and perfidious defama- 
tion, —Every rancorous knave,, every deſperate incen- 
diary, that can afford to fpend half a crown or three 
ſhillings, may ſkulk behind the preſs of a newſmon- 
ger, I GE ends in the. king- 


' 
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dom, without running the leaſt hazard of detection or 


puniſhment. 
I Have made acquaintance with a Mr Barton, whom 


Jery knew at Oxford; a good ſort of a man, though 


moſt ridiculouſly warped i in his political principles; but 
his partiality is the leſs offenſive, as it never appears in 


the ſtile of ſcurrility and abuſe. He-is a member of 


parliament, and a retainer to the court; and his whole 


converſation turns upon the virtues and perfections of 
the miniſters who are his patrons. T'other day, when 


He was bedaubing one of thoſe worthies with the moſt 


fulſome praiſe, I told him I had ſeen the ſame noble- 


man characteriſcd very differently in one of the daily pa- 


pers; indeed, ſo ſtigmatized, that if one half of what 


was faid of him was true, be. muſt be not only unfit to 


rule, but even unfit to live; that thoſe impeachments 
had been repeated again and again, with the addition 


ol freſh matter; and that, as he had taken no ſteps to- 
wards his own indication, I began to think there was 


tome foundation for the charge. And pray, Sir (ſaid 
Me Barton), what ſteps would you have him take ?— 
Suppoſe he ſhould proſecute the publiſher, who ſcreens 
the anonymous accuſer, and bring him to the pillory for 


a libel; this is ſo far from being counted a puniſhment 


zn terrorem, that it will probably make his fortune. The 


. multitude immediately take him into their protection, 
as 2 martyr to the cauſe of defamation, which they have 


always eſpouſed— They pay his tine, they contribute to 


the increaſe of his ſtock, his ſhop i is crouded with cu- 


ſtomers, and the ſale of his paper riſes in proportion to 
the ſcandal it contains. All this time the proſecutor is 
inveighed againſt as a tyrant and oppreſſor, for having 
choſen to proceed by the way of information, which is 
deemed a grievance: But if he lays an action for dama- 
ges, he muſt prove the damage; and I leave you to 
zudge, whether a gentleman's character may not be 
brought into contempt, and all his views in life blaſted 
by calumny, without his being able to ſpecify the par- 
ticulars of the damage he has ſuſtained. 

« TEHIs ſpirit of defamation is a kind of herefy, that 
thrives under perſecution. The liberty of the preſs is a 
term of great cy; ; wo like that of the Proteſiant 
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religion, has often ſerved the purpoſes of ſedition.—A 
miniſter, therefore, muſt arm himſelf with patience, 
and bear thoſe attacks without repining.—W hatever 
miſchief they may do in other reſpects, they certainly 
contribute, in one particular, to the advantage of go- 
vernment ; for thoſe defamatory. articles have multiphed 

in ſuch a manner, and augmented their fale to 
ſuch a degree, that the duty upon ſtamps and advertiſe- 
ments has made a very conſiderable addition to the re- 
venue.” Certain it is, a gentleman's honour is a very de- 
licate ſubject to be handled by a jury, compoſed of men 
who cannot be ſuppoſed remarkable either for ſentiment 
or impartiality. In ſuch a cafe, indeed, the defendant is 
tried, not only by his peers, but alſo by his party; and 
I really think, that, of all patriots, he is the moſt re- 
ſolute, who expoſes himſelf to ſuch detraction for the 
ſake of his country.—lf, from, the ignorance or partia- 
lity of juries, a gentleman can have no redreſs from law 
for being defamed in a pamphlet or newſpaper, I know 
but one other method of proceeding againſt the publiſli- 
er, which is attended with ſome riſk, but has been prac- 
tiſed ſucceſsfully, more than once, in my remembrance. 
A regiment of horſe was repreſented, in one of the 
newſpapers, as having miſbehaved at Dettingen; a 
captain of that regiment broke the publiſher's bones, 
telling him, at the- ſame time, if he went to law, he 
ſhould certainly have the like ſalutation from every 
officer of the corps. Governor = took the ſame 
ſatisfaction on the ribs of an author, who traduced him 
by name in a periodical paper. — I know a low fellow of 
the ſame claſs, who, being turned out of Venice for his 
impudence and ſcurrility, retired to Lugano, a town of 
the Griſons (a free people, God wot), where he found a 
printing-preſs, from whence he ſquirted his filth at ſome 
reſpectable characters in the republic which he had 
been obliged to abandon. Some of theſe, finding him 
out of the reach of legal chaſtiſement, employed certain 
uſeful inſtruments, ſuch as may be found in all coun- 
tries, to give him the baſtinado; which, being repeated 
more than once, effectually ſtopped the current of his 
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As for the liberty of the preſs, like every other pri- 
_ vilege, it muſt be reftrained within certain bounds ; for 
if it is carried to a breach of law, religion, and charity, 
it becomes one of the greateſt evils that ever annoyed 
the community. If the loweſt ruffian may ſtab your 
good name with impunity in England, will you be to 
uncandid as to exclaim againſt Italy for the practice of 
common aflaflination ? To what purpoſe i is our mi ir 
fecured, if our moral character is left defenceleſs? 
People thus baited, grow deſperate; and the deſpair of 
| being able to preſerve one's character untainted by ſuch 
vermin, produces a total neglect of fame; ſo that one 
of the chief incitements to the practice of virtue is 
effectually deſtroyed. 

Mx Nr ren s laſt confideration, reſpecting the 
ſtamp-duty, is equally wiſe and laudable with another 
maxim which has been long adopted by our financiers, 
namely, to connive at drunkenneſs, riot, and diſſipation, 
becauſe they enhance the receipt of the exciſe; not re- 
flecting, that, in providing this temporary convenience, 
they are deſtroying the morals, health, and induſtry of 
the people —Notwithſtanding my contempt for thoſe 
who flatter a miniſter, I think there is ſomething ſtill 

more deſpicable in flattering a mob When I ſee a man 
of birth, education, and fortune, put himſelf on a level 
with the dregs of the people, mingle with low mecha- 
nics, feed with them at the ſame board, and drink with 

them in the fame cup, flatter their prejudices, harangue 
in praiſe of their virtues, expoſe themſelves to the belch- 
ings of their beer, the fumes of their tobacco, the groſſ- 
nefs of their familiarity, and the impertinence of their 
converſation, I cannot help deſpiſing him, as a man 
guilty of the vileſt proſtitution, in order to effect 5 pur- 
poſe equally ſełfiſh and Hiberal. 

F $0 Ur. Þ renounce politics the more willingly, if 1 
could find other topics of converſation diſcuſſed with 
more modeſty and candour: But the dæmon of | 
ſeems to have uſurped every department of life. Even 
the world of literature and taſte is divided into the moſt 
virulent factions, which revile, decry, and traduce the 
works of one-another. Yeſterday I went to return an 
afternoon's viſit to a gentleman of my acquaintance, at 
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whoſe houſe I found one of the authors of the preſent 
age, who has written with fome fucceſs—As I had read 
one or two of his performances, which gave me plea- 
ſure, I was glad of this opportunity to know his perſon : 
But his diſcourſe and deportment deſtroyed all the im- 
preſſions which his writings had made in his favour. 
He took upon him to decide dogmatically upon every 
ſubject, without deigning to ſhew the leaſt cauſe for his 
differing from the general opinions of mankind, as if it 
had been our duty to acquieſce in the 1þ/e dit of this 
new Pythagoras. He rejudged the characters of all the 
principal authors, who had died withm a century of the 
preſent time; and, in this reviſion, paid no fort of re- 
gard to the reputation they had aequired—Milton was 
harſh and proſaic; Dryden, languid and verboſe; Butler 
and Swift, without humour; Congreve, without wit; 
and Pope, deſtitute of any ſort of poetical ment—As 
for his cotemporaries, he could not bear to hear one 6f 
them mentioned with any degree of applauſe: 'Fhey 
were all dunces, pedants, plagiaries, quacks, and im- 
poſtors; and you could not name a fingle performance, 
but what was tame, ſtupid, and infipid. It muſt be. 
owned, that this writer had nothing to charge his con- 
fcience with on the ſide of ftattery; for, I underſtand, 
he was never known to praiſe one line that was written 
even by thoſe with whom he lived on terms of good fel- 
lowſhip. This arrogance and preſumption, in depre- 
ciating authors, for whofe reputation the company may 
be intereſted, is ſuch an infult upon the underſtanding, 
as I could not bear without wincing. | 

I DESIRED to know his reaſons for decrying ſome 
works, which had afforded me uncommon pleafure ; 
and, as demonſtration did not ſeem to be his talent, I 
diſſented from his opinion with great freedom. Having 
been ſpoiled by the deference and humility of his hearers, 
he did not bear contradiction with much temper ; and 
the difpute might have grown warm, had it not, been 
interrupted by the entrance of a rival bard, at whoſe ap- 
pearance he always quits the place—They are of dif- 
ferent cabals, and have been at open war theſe twenty 
years—If the other was dogmatical, this genius was de- 
clamatory ; he did not diſcourſe, but harangue.; and his 
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orations were equally tedious and turgid. He too pro- 
nounced ex cathedra upon the characters of his cotem- 
poraries; and though he ſcruples not to deal out praiſe, 
even laviſhly, to the loweſt. reptile in Grub-ſtreet, who 
will either flatter him in private, or mount the public 
roſtrum as his panegyriſt, he damns all the other writers 
of the age with the utmoſt inſolence and rancour— 
One is a blunderbuſs, as being a native of Ireland; an- 
other a half-itarved louſe of literature, from the banks 
of the Tweed; a third, an aſs, beeauſe he enjoys a pen- 
ſion from government; a fourth, the very angel of dull- 
neſs, becauſe he ſucceeded in a ſpecies of writing in 
which this Ariſtarchus had failed; à fifth, who pre- 


ſumed to make ſtrictures upon one of his performances, 


he holds as a bug in criticiſm, whoſe ſtench is more of- 
fenſive than his ſting— In ſhort, except himſelf and his 
myrmidons, there is not a man of learning or genius in 


the three kingdoms. As for the ſucceſs of thoſe who 


have written without the pale of this confederacy, he 
imputes it entirely to want of taſte in the public; not 
conſidering, that to the approbation of that very taſte- 
leſs * he himſelf owes all the conſequence he has 
inn | 


_. THosE originals are not fit for converſation. If they 
would maintain the advantage they have gained by their 


_ writing, they ſhould never appear but upon paper—For 


my part, I am ſhocked to find a man have ſublime ideas 
in his head, and nothing, but illiberal ſentiments in his 
heart.— The human ſoul will be generally found moſt 
defective in the article of candour—lI am inclined to 
think, no mind was ever wholly exempt from envy; 
which, perhaps, may have been implanted, as an inſtinct 
eſſential to our nature. I am afraid we ſometimes pal- 
liate this vice, under the ſpecious name of emulation. 
I have known a perſon remarkably. generous, humane, 
moderate, and apparently ſelf-denying, who could not 
hear even a friend commended, without betraying 
marks of uneaſineſs; as if that commendation had im- 
plied an odious compariſon to his prejudice, and every 
wreath of praiſe added to the other's character, was a 
garland plucked from his own temples. _ This is a ma- 
lignant ſpecies of jealoufy, of which I ſtand acquitted 
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in my own conſcience Whether it is a vice, or an in- 
firmity, I leave you to enquire. 

THERE is another point, which I would much rather 
ſee determined; whether the world was always as con- 
temptible as it appears to me at preſent ?—lt the morals 
of mankind have not contracted an extraordinary de- 
gree of depravity within theſe thirty years, then muſt I 
be infected with the common vice of old men, dryfficilts, 
querutus, laudator temporis acti; or, which is more pro- 
bable, the impetuous purſuits and avocations of youth 
have formerly hindered me from obſerving thoſe rotten 
parts of human nature, which now appear lo offenſively 
to my obſervation. 

Wr have been at court, and *change, and every 
where; and every where we find food for ſpleen, and 
ſubject for ridicule—My new ſervant, Humphry Clinker, 
turns out a great original; and 'Tabby is a changed 
creature—She has parted with Chewder; and does no- 
thing but ſmile, like Malvolio in the play I'll be hanged 
if the is not acting a part which is not natural to her 
diſpoſition, for ſome purpoſe which I have not yet dif- 
covered. 

Wir reſpect to the characters of mankind, my cu- 
rioſity is quite ſatisfied : I have done with the ſcience of 
men, and muſt now endeavour to amuſe myſelf with the 
novelty of things. I am, at preſent, by a violent effort 
of the mind, forced from my natural bias; but this. 
power ceaſing to act, I ſhall return to my ſolitude with 
redoubled velocity. Every thing I ſee, and hear, and 
feel, in this great reſervoir of folly, knavery, and ſo- 
phiſtication, contributes to enhance the value of a coun- 
try life, in the ſentiments of 
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Yours always, 


London, June 2. Marr. BRANBLE» 
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To Mrs Mary Joxes, at Brambletonhall. 


DEAR MARY JONES, 


ADY GRISKIN's botler, Mr Crumb, ha- 
ving got Squire Barton to frank me a kiver, I 
would not neglect to let you know how it is with me, 
and the reſt of the family. | 
I could not rite by John Thomas, for becauſe he went 
away in a huff, at a minute's warning. He and Chow- 
der could not agree, and ſo they fitt upon the road, and 
Chowder bit his thumb, and he ſwore he would do him 
a miſchief, and he ſpoke ſaucy to miſtreſs, whereby the 
quire turned him off in gudgeon ; and by God's provi- 
dence we picked up another footman, called Umphry 
Klinker; a good ſole as ever broke bread ;z which ſhews, 
that a ſcalded cat may prove a good mouſer, and a 
hound be ſtanch, thof he has got narro hare on his but- 
tocks; but the proudeſt noſe may be bro't baor to the 
grineſtone by ſickneſs and misfortunes. 

O MorLy! what ſhall I ſay of London? All the 
towns that ever I beheld in my born-days are no more 
than Welſh barrows and crumlecks to this wonderful 
ſitty! Even Bath itſelf is but a fillitch, in the naam of 
God—One would think there's no end of the ſtreets, 
but the Land's End. Then there's ſuch a power of people, 
going hurry ſkurry ! Such a racket of coxes! Such a 
noiſe and hali-balloo ] So many ſtrange ſites to be ſeen |! 
O gracious! my poor Welſh brain has been ſpinning 
like a top ever fince I came hither! And I have ſeen 
the Park, and the Paleaſs of Saint Gimſes, and the 
king's and the queen's magiſterial purſing, and the 
ſweet young princes, and the hillyfents, and pye bald 
als, and all the reſt of the royal family. 

LasT week I went with miſtreſs to the Tower, to 


ſee the crowns and wild beaſtis; and there was a mon- 


ſtracious lion, with teeth half a quarter long; and a 
gentleman bid me not go near him, if I waſn't a maid; 

being as how he. would roar, and tear, and play the dick- 
ens—Now I had no mind to go near him; for I cannot 
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abide ſuch dangerous honeymils, not T-—bnt miſtreſs 
would go; and the beaſt kept ſuch a roaring and boun- 
cing, that I tho't he would a broke his cage, arid 
devoured us all; and the gentleman tittered forſooth; 
but I'll go to death upon it, I will, that my lady is as 
good a firchin as the child unborn; and therefore either 
the gentleman told a phib, or the lion oft to be ſet in 
the ſtocks for bearing falſe witneſs' again his neigh 
bour; for the commandment fayeth, Thou'ſhalt not bear 
falſe witneſs again thy neighbour. ' ur 

I was afterwards of # party at Sadler's Wells, where 
I ſaw ſuch tumbling and dancing upon ropes and wires; 
that I was frightened, and ready to go into a fi—1 
thought it was all enchantment; and, believing-myfelf 
bewitched, began for to cry Tou knows as how the 
witches in Wales fly upon broomſticks, but here was 
flying without any broomſtics, or thing in the varfal 
world, and firing of —— air, and blowing of 
trumpets, and fwinging, and röfling of 'Wheel:barrows 
upon a wire (God bliſs us!) no thicker than a ſewing 
thread; that, to be ſure, they muſt deał with the devil 
A fine gentleman, with a pig's tail, and a golden ford 
by his ſide, came to comfit me, and offered for to treat 
me with a pint of wind; but I would not ſtay; and fo, 
in going through the dark paſfage, he began to ſhew his 
cloven futt, and went for to be rude; my fellow - ſar vant 
Umphry Klinker bid him be ſivil, and he gave the 
young man a dowſe in the chops; but, i'fackins, Mr 
Klinker wa'n't long in his debt with a good oaken ſap- 
ling he duſted his doublet, for all his golden cheeſe 
toaſter; and, fipping me under his arm, carried me 
huom, I nofe not how, being I was in ſuch a fluſtra- 
tion—But, thank God ! Pm now vaned from all ſuch * 
vanities; for what are all thoſe rarities and vagaries to 
the glories. that ſhall be revealed hereafter ! O Mall; } let 
not your poor heart be puffed up with vanitx. 
TI HAD almoſt forgot to tell you, that I have had 
hair cut and pippered, and ſinged, and bolftered; "an 
buckled, in the neweſt faſhion, by a French freezer 
Parley vow Francey—Vee Madmanſell—I now carries 
my head higher than arrow private gentlewoman of 
be = night, coming 82 from the meeting, T 
| OL. I. | 
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was taken by lamp light for an iminent poulterer's daugh- 
ter, a great beauty — But as I was ſaying, this is all va- 
nity and vexation of ſpir it The pleaſures of London 
oY no better than ſower whey and ſtale cyder, when 
compared to the joys of the New Geruſalem. | 
Dear Mary Jones! An' pleaſe. God, when I return 
T'l bring you 2 new cap, with a turkey-ſhell coom, and 
2 pychouſe ſermon, that was preached. in the tabernacle ; 
and I pray of all love, you will mind your vriting and 
your ſpelling ; for, craving your pardon, Molly, it made 
me ſuet to diſſeyffer your laſt ſcrabble, which was deli- 
vered by the hind at Bath—O, voman ! yoman ! if thou 
hadſt but the leaſt conſumption of what pleaſure we 
ſcullers have, when we can cunſter the crabbidſt buck 
off hand, and ſpell the ethnitch vords without looking 
at the Primmer.. As for Mr Klinker, he is qualified to 
be clerk to a pariſh—But I'll ſay no more Remember 
me to Saul — poor ſole ! it goes to my hart to think ſhe 
don't yet know her letters But all in God's good time 
—It ſhall go hard, but I will bring her the ABC in 
gingerbread ; and that, you. noſe, will be ning to her 
taſte. | 
Misrnzss Gays; we are going a long gurney to the 
north; bug go where we will, I ſhall ever be, 
e 9 54" Dear Mary Jones, 4 
Yours with true infection, 


Londen, June 3. r WIN. JENKINS, 
. * 44. | | | | 0 
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: * wad Warxty Pai L 15s, Bart. of Feſus College, 
- DEAR war, 1 

n in my laſt, my ancle s deſign of go- 
ing to the Duke of N——' levee; which deſign 
Bas been executed accordingly. His Grace has been ſo 
long accuſtomed to this kind of homage, that, though 
* lace he nom fills does not imply the tenth part of 
the —— which he exerted in his former office, he 
has given his friends to underſtand, that they cannot 
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oblige him in any thing more, than in contributing to 
fupport the ſhadow of that power which he no longer 
retains in ſubſtance; and therefore he has ſtill public 
days, on which they appear at his lever. 
Mr uncle and I went thither with Mr Barton, who, 
being one of the duke's adherents, undertook to be our 
mtroducer. The room was pretty well filled with people, 
in a great variety of drefs; but there was no more than 
one gown and caflock, though I was told his grace had, 
while he was miniſter, preferred almoſt every individual 
that now filled the beneh of biſhops in the houſe of 
Lords; but, in all probability, the gratitude of the cler- 
gy is like their charity, which ſhuns the light Mr Bar- 
ton was immediately aceoſted by a perſon, well ſtricken 
in years, tall, and raw boned, with a hook ' noſe, and 
an arch leer, that indicated at leaſt as mach: cunning as 
fagacity. Our conductor ſaluted him by the name of 
Captain O, and afterwards informed us he was 
a man of ſhrewd parts, whom the government occa- 
fionally employed in fecret ſervices But I have had the 
hiſtory of him more at large from another er 
He had been, many years ago, concerned in fraudulent 
practices, as a merchant, in France; and, being convict- 
ed of ſome of them, was ſent to the gallies, from whence 
he was delivered by the intereſt of the late Duke of Or- 
mond, to whom he had recommended himſelf in a let- 
ter, as his nameſake and relation—He was, in the ſequel, 
employed by our miniſtry as a ſpy; and, in the war of 
1740, traverſed all Spain, as well as France, in the dif- 
guiſe of a capuchin, at the extreme hazard of his life, 
inaſmuch as the Court of Madrid had actually got ſcent 
of him, and given orders to apprehend him at St Seba- 
ſtian's, from whence he had fortunately retired but a 
few hours before the order arrived. 'This and other 
hair-breadth *ſcapes he pleaded ſo effectually as a merit 
with the Englith miniſtry, that they allowed him a com- 
fortable pention, which he now enjoys in his old age 
He has ſtill acceſs to all the miniſters, and is (aig, to. be 
conſulted by them on many ſubjects, as a man of un- 
common underſtanding and great experience—He is in 
fact a fellow of ſome parts, and invincible affurance ; 
and, in his diſcourſe, * aſſumes ſuch an air of ſelf- 
2 — 
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Ae as may very well imppſe upon ſome of the 
{hallow, politicians who. now labour at the helm of ad- 
miniſtrgtion. But, if he is not belied, this is not the 
only impoſture of which he is guilty— They ſay, he is 
at bottom not only a Roman Catholic, but really a 
prieſt ; and, while he pretends to diſcloſe to our ſtate- 

ilots all the ſprings, that move the Cabinet of Ver- 
Jailles, he. is actually picking up intelligence for the ſer- 
vice of the French minifter—Be that as it may, Captain 
C—— entered into converſation, with us in the moſt fa- 
miliar manner, and treated the duke's character with- 
out any ceremony. This wiſe· acre (ſaid he) is (till a- 
bed; and, I think, the beſt thing he can do is to ſleep 
on till Chriſtmas; for, when he gets up, he does no- 
thing but, expoſe his own folly. Since Grenville was 
turned out, there has been no miniſter in this nation 
worth the meal that whitened his periwig They are ſo 
ignorant, they ſcarce know a crab from a cauliflower; 
and, then they are ſuch dunces, that there's no making 


tbem comprehend the plaineſt propoſition. In the be- 


ginning of the war, this poor half-witted creature told 
me, in a great fright, that thirty thouſand French had 
marched from Acadia to Cape Breton — % Where did 
they find tranſports (ſaid I)?“ 4 Tranſports (cried he) 
I tell you they marched by land „ By land to the 
iland of Cape Breton!“ 4 What is Cape Breton an 
ifland !? 4 Certainly,” Ha] are you ſure of that?“ 
When L pointed it out in the map, he examined it ear- 
neſtly with bis, ſpectacles; then taking me in his arms, 
«- My dear (tried he) ] you always bring us good 
news —Egad! Fil go dureß nz, and tell the . that 
Cape Breton is an iflan 
He ſeemed, diſpoſed to din us with more anec- 
dotes of this nature, at the expence of his grace, when 
he was interrupted; by the arrival of the Algerine am- 
baſſador, a venerable Turk, with a long white beard, 
attended by his dragoman or interpreter, and another 
officer of his houſehold,, who had got no ſtockings to 
his legs. Captain C— immediately {poke with an air 
of authority to/a-ſervant/in waiting, bidding him go and 
tell the duke to riſe, as there was a great deal of com- 
pany come, and, among others, the ambaſſador from 
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Algiers Then turning to us, “ This poor Turk (ſaid 
he), notwithſtanding his gray beard is a green-t orn— 
He has been ſeveral years refidemt at London, and till 
is ignorant of our political revolutions. This viſit is in- 
tended for the prime miniſter of England ; but you'll 
ſee how this wiſe duke will receive it as a mark of at- 
tachment to his own perſon—” Certain it is, the duke 
ſeemed eager to acknowledge the compliment A door 
opening, he ſuddenly bolted out, with a ſhaving cloth 
under his chin, his face frothed up to the eyes with 
ſoap lather; and, vunning up to the ambaſſador, grinned 
hideous/ in his face — et My dear Makhomet (faid he)! 
God love your long beard, I hope the dey will make 
you a horſe-tail at the next promotion, ha, ha, ha !— 
Have but a moment's patience, and I'll fend to you in 
a twinkling.-" 80 ſaying, he retreated into his den, 
leaving the Turk in ſome confuſion. After a ſhort 
pauſe, however, he ſaid ſomething to his interpreter, 
the meaning of which I had great curiofity to know, as 
he turned up his eyes while he ſpoke, expreſſing aſto- 
niſhment, mixed wir devotion We were gratified by 
means of the communicative Captain C——, who con- 
verſed with the drageman as an old acquaintance. Ibra- 
him, the ambafſador, who'hid miſtaken! his grace for 
the miniſter's fool, was no fooner undeceived by the in- 

eter, tharr he extlaimed'to this effect Holy pro- 

phet I dow't worfder that this nation proſpers, ſeeing 
it is governed by the counſtt of 'idiots; a ſpecies of men, 
whom all good muſſulmen revere as the organs of im- 
mediate inſpiration P Ibrahim was favoured with à par- 
ticular audienee of ſhort duration; afer which the 
duke conducted him to the door; and then returned to 
diffuſe his gratious' looks among the croud: of his wor- 
ſhippers. 08 $3199 d off har rade | 
As Mr. Barton advanced to preſent me- to his grace, 
it was my fortune to attract his notice before-I was an- 
nounced Ie forthwith met me more than half way, and 
ſeizing me by the hand, My dear Sir Francis! (cried he) 
this is to kind—1 vow to Gad I am fo obliged Suck 
attention to a poor broken miniſter Well Pray when 
does your excelleney ſet ſail? For God's fake have 'a 
care of your healthy and eat ſtewed prunes in the paſſage 
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Next to your own precious health, pray, my dear ex- 
cellency, take care of the Five Nations Our good friends 
the Five Nations — The Toryrories, the — 
the Out-o'the-ways, the Crickets, and the Kickſhaws— 
Let em have plenty of blankets, and ſtinkubus, and 
wampum; and your excellency won't fail to ſcour the 
kettle, and boil the chain, and bury the tree, and plant 
the hatchet— Ha, ha, ha!“ When he had uttered this 


_ © rhapſody, with his uſual precipitation, Mr Barton gave 


him to underſtand, that I was neither Sir Francis, nor 
St Francis; but ſimply Mr Melford, nephew to Mr 
Bramble; who, ſtepping forward, made his bow at the 
ſame time. „ Odſo! no more it is Sir Francis (ſaid 
this wiſe ſtateſman) Mr Melford, I am glad to ſee you 
 —| ſent you an engineer to fortify your dock—Mr 
Bramble—your ſervant, Mr Bramble—How d'ye,. good 
Mr Bramble ? Your nephew is a pretty young fellow— 
Faith and troth, a very pretty fellow {—His father is 
my old friend How does he hold it? Still troubled 
with that damn'd diſorder, ha ?” No, my Lord (re- 
plied my uncle), all his troubles are over—He has been 
dead theſe fifteen years.” Dead | how—Yes, faith! 
now;I remember: He is dead, ſure enough Well, and 
how does the young gentleman ſtand for Haverford 
Weſt? or —a—what .d'ye—My dear Mr Milfordhaven, 
Pl do you all the ſervice in my power-—l hope I have 
ſome credit left My uncle then gave him to under- 
ſtand that I was ſtill a minor; and that we had no in- 
tention to trouble him at preſent for any favour what- 
ſoever—« I came hither with my nephew (added he) to 
Pay our reſpects. to your grace; and I may venture to 
lay, that his views and -· mine are at leaſt as difintereſted 
as thoſe of any individual in this aſſembly.” / My dear 
Mr Brambleberry ! you do me infinite honour —I ſhall 
always rejoice to ſee you and your hopeful nephew, Mr 
. Milfordhaven—My credit, ſuch as it is, you may com- 
mand I wiſh we had more friends of your kidney—” 
THEN, turning to-CaptainC——, „Ha, C——! (faid 
| he) what news, C——? How does the world wag ? 
ha!“ 46 The world wags much after the old faſhion, 
my lord (anſwered the captain): The politicians of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter have begun again to wag their 
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tongues againſt your grace; and your ſhort- lived popu- 
larity wags like a feather, which the next puff of antimi- 
niſterial calumny will blow away — A pack of raſ- 
cals (cried the Duke) Tories, Jacobites, rebels; one 
half of them would wag their heels at Tyburn, if they 
had their deferts— 80 ſaying, he wheeled about; 
and, going round the levee, ſpoke te every individual, 
with the moſt courteous familiarity; but he ſcarce ever 
opened his mouth without making ſome blunder, in re- 
lation to the perſon or buſineſs of the party with whom 
he converſed; fo. that he really looked. like a eomedian 
hired to burleſque the chaxacter of a-minifter—At length 
a perſon of a very prepoſſeſſing appearance coming in, 
his grace ran up, and hugging. him in his, arms, with 
the appellation of « My dear Ch—s !” led him forth- 
with into the inner apartment, or Sanfum Sanctorum 
of this political temple. “ That (ſaid Captain C——) 
is my friend C— T—, almoſt the only man af parts who 
has any concern in the preſent adminiſtration—ludeedz, 
he would have no concern at all in the matter; if the mi+ 
niſtry did not find it abſolutely. neceſſary to : make uſe of 
his talents upon ſome. particular occaſions—As for the 
common - buſineſs. of the nation, it is carried on in a 
conſtant, routine by the clerks, of the different offices, 
otherwiſe the wheels of government would be wholly 
ſtopped amidſt the abrupt ſucceſſion of miniſters, . eve- 
ry one more ignorant than his predeceſſor I am think- 
ing what a fine hovel we ſhould be in, if all the clerks 
of the treaſury, of the ſecretaries, the war- office, and 
the admiralty, ſhould take it in their heads to throw up 
their places in imitation of the great penſioner, —But to 
return to C— T —; he certainly knows- more than all 
tlie miniſtry and all the oppoſition, if their heads were 
laid together, and talks like an angel on a vaſt variety 
of ſubjects— He would really be a great man, if he had 
any conſiſtency or ſtability of character Then it muſt 
be owned, he wants courage, otherwiſe he would never 
allow himſelf to be cowed by the great political bully, 


for whoſe underſtanding. he has juſtly a very great con- 


tempt. I have ſeen him as much afraid of that over- 
bearing Hector, as ever ſchool-boy was of his peda- 
gogue and yet this Hector, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect, is no 
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more than a craven at bottom—Beſides this defect, C— 
has another, which he is at t00 little pains to hide 
There's no faith to be given to his affertions, and no 
truſt to be put in his promiſes— However, to give the 
_ his due, he's very good natured; and even friend- 
y, when cloſe urged in the way of folicitation—As for 
— that's out of the queſtion. In a word, he is 
a wit and an orator, extremely entertaining; and he 
ſhines very often at the expence even of thoſe miniſters 
to Whom he is a retainer This is a mark of great im- 
prudence, by which he has made them all his ene- 
mies, whatever face they may put upon the matter; 
and ſooner or later he'll have cauſe to wiſh he had 
been able to keep his own counſel I have ſeveral times 
cautioned him on this ſubject; but *tis all preaching to 
the deſart His vanity runs away with his diſcretion—” 
I could not help thinking the -captain himſelf might 
have been the better ſor ſome hints of the ſame nature. 
His panegyric, excluding principle and veracity,” puts 
me in mind of a conteſt I once overheard, in the way 
of altercation, betwixt two apple-women in Spring Gar- 
den.—One-of thoſe vifagoes having hinted ſomething 
to the prejudice of the other's moril character, her an- 
tagoniſt, ſetting her hands in her fides, replied, «Speak 
out, huſſy -I ſcorn your malice -I own Tm both a 
whore and a chief; and what more have you to ſay ?— 
Damn you, what more have you to ſay? bating that, 
which all the world knows, I challenge you to ſay 
black is the white of my eye— We did not wait 
for Mr 's coming forth; but, after Captain 


C—— had characteriſed all the: ' originals in waiting, 


we adjourned to a <coffeechouſe, where we had buttered 
muffins and tea to breakfaſt; the ſaid Captain ſtill fa- 
vouring us with his company—Nay, my uncle was fo 
diverted: with his anecdotes, that he aſked him to din- 
ner, and treated him with a ſine turbot, to which he 
did ample juſtice That ſame evening I ſpent at the ta- 
vern with ſome friends, one of whom let me into C. -s 
character, which Mr Bramble no ſooner underſtood, 
than he expreſſed ſome concern for the connection he 
had made, and reſolved to e _—_— un it 
without ceremony. e, 5 
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Wr are become members of the ſociety for the en- 
couragement / of the arts, and have aſſiſted at ſome of 
their deliberations, which were conducted with equal 
ſpirit and ſagacity My uncle is extremely fond. of the 
inſtitution, Which will certainly be productive of great 
advantages to the public, if, from its democratical form, 
it does not degenerate. into cabal and-, corruption Nou 
are already acquainted with his averſion to the influence 
of the multitude, which, he aftirms, is, incompatible 
with excellence, and ſubverſive of order-AIndeed his 
deteſtation of the mob has been, heightened by fear; 
ever ſince he fainted in the room at Bath: And this 
apprehenſion has prevented him from going to the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, and other phaces of 
entertainment, to which, however, I have had the ho- 
nour to attend the ladies... 
Ix grates old Squaretoes to reflect, that it is not in 
his power to enjoy even the moſt elegant diverſions of 
the capital, without the participation of the vulgar; 
for they now thruſt themſelves into all aſſembiies, from 
a ridotto at St James's, to a hop at Rotherhithke. 

I Have lately ſeen our old acquaintance Dick Ivy, 
who we imagined had died of dram-drinking; but he 
is lately emerged from the Fleet, by means of a pam- 
phlet which he wrote and publithed againſt the govern- 
ment with ſome ſutceſs. - The ſale af this performance 
enabled him to appear in clean linen, and he is no 
going about ſoliciting ſubſcriptions for his poems; but 
his breeches are not yet in the moſt decent order.. 

Dic certainly deſerves ſome countenance for his 


intrepidity and perſeverance lt is not in the power of 


diſappointment, nor even of damnation, to drive him 


to deſpair—After me unſucceſsful eſſays in the way of 
poetry, he commenced brandy-merchant, and I believe 


his whole ſtock ran out through his own-bowels ; then 
he conſorted with a milk-woman, who kept a cellar in 
Petty France: But he could not make his quarters 
good; he was diſlodged and driven up ſtairs into the 
kennel by a corporal in the ſecond regiment of , foot- 
guards He was afterwards the laureat of Blackfriars, 
from hence there was a natural tranſition to the Fleet. 


As he had: formerly miſcarried in panegyric, he now 
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turned his thoughts to ſatire, and really ſeems to have 
ſome talent for abuſe. If he can hold out till the meet- 
ing of parliament, and be prepared for another charge, 
in all probability Diek will mount the pillory, or obtain 
@ penſion, in either of which events his fortune will be 
made—Meanwhite he has acquired fome degree of con- 
fideration with the reſpectable writers of the age; and 
as I have ſubſcribed for his works, he did me the fa- 
vour t'other night to introduce me to a ſociety of thoſe 
. geniuſes; but I found them exceedingly formal and re- 
fer ved They ſeemed afraid and jealous of one another, 
and fat in a ſtate of mutual repulſion, like fo many par- 
ticles of vapour, each ſurrounded by its own electrified 
atmoſphere. Dick, who has more vivacity than judg- 
ment, tried more than once to enliven the converſation; 
—_— making an effort at wit, fometimes letting off 
a pun, and ſometimes diſcharging a conundrum ; nay, 
at length he ſtarted a diſpute upon the hackneyed com- 
un betwixt blank verſe and rhyme, and the 
ors.” opened with great clamour; but, (inſtead of 
keeping to the ſubject, they launched out into tedious 
diflertations on the poetry of the ancients; and one of 
them, who had been a ſchoolmaſter, diſplayed his whole 
knowledge of proſody, gleaned from Diſputer and Rud - 
diman. At laſt, I ventured to ſay, IL did not ſee how 
the ſubject in queſtion could be at all elucidated by the 
| ice of the ancients, who certainly had neither 
blank verſe nor ryhme in their poems, which were mea- 
fured by feet, whereas ours are reckoned by the number 
of ſyllables. This remark ſeemed to give umbrage to 
the t, who forthwith involved himſelf in a cloud 
of Greek and Latin quotations, which nobody attempt- 
ed to diſpel— A confufed hum of infipid obfervations 
and comments enſued; and, upon the whole, I never 
paſſed: a duller evening in my life—Yet, without all 
doubt, ſome of them were men of learning, wit, and 
ingenuity. As they 'are afraid of making free with 
one another, they ſhould bring eaeh his butt, or whet- 
ſtone, along with him, for the entertainment of the 
_ company—My uncle fays he never deſires to meet with 
more than one wit at a /time—One wit, like a knuckle 
of ham in ſoup, gives a-zeſt and flavour to. the diſh; 
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but more than one ſerves. only to ſpoil the pottage— 
And now I'm afraid I have given you an unconſcionable 
meſs without any flavour at all; for r I rr | 
you will beſtow your benedictions upon | 

Your friend and ſervant, 


Londong Jo 5. | = J. MsLroRD. 
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DEAR LEWIS, * 3 
OUR fable of the monkey and the pig is what 
the Italians call ben ?rovata- But I ſhall not repeat 
it to my apothecary, who is a proud Scotchman, very. 
thin-ſkinned, and, for aught I know, may have his de- 
gree in his pocket—A right Scotchman has always. two 
itrings to his bow, and is in utrumgue paratus—Certain 
it is, I have not ſcaped a ſcouring 3 but, I believe, by 
means of that ſcouring, I have ſcaped ſomething 
worſe, perhaps a tedious fit of the gout or rheuma- 
tiſm ; for my appetite began to flag, and I had certain 
croakings in the bowels, which boded me no good 
Nay, I am not yet quite free of theſe remembrancers, 
which warn me to be gone from this centre of in- 
fection. | 
WIA temptation can a man of my turn and tem- 
perament have, to live in a place where every corner 
tcems with freſh objects of deteſtation and diſguſt? 
What kind of taſte and organs muſt thoſe people have, 
who really prefer the adulterated enjoyments of the 
town to the genuine pleaſures of a country retreat? 
Moſt people, I know, are originally ſeduced by vanity, 
ambition, and childiſh curiofity; which cannot be gra- 
tified, but in the buſy hawnts of men : But, in the courſe 
of this gratification, their very organs. of ſenſe are per- 
verted, and they become habitually loſt to every re- 
liſh of what is genuine and excellent in its own u- 
ture, 
SHALL I tate the difference between my town grie- 
vances and my country comforts At Brambletonball, 
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T have elbow- room within doors, and breathe à clear, 
elaſtic, ſalutary air I enjoy refreſhing fleep, which is 
never diſturbed by horrid noiſe, nor interrupted, but 
in a morning, by the ſweet twitter of the martlet at my 
_ window.—l drink the virgin lymph, pure and cryſtalline 
as it guſhes from the rock, or the ſparkling beverage, 
home-brewed from malt of my own making; or I in- 
dulge with cyder, which my own orchard affords, or 
with claret of the beſt growth, imported for my own 
uſe, by a correſpondent on whoſe integrity I can de- 
pend; my bread is ſweet and nouriſhing, made from 
my own wheat, ground in my own mill, and baked in 
my own oven; my table is, in a great meafure, fur- 
niſhed from ty own ground; my five- year old mutton, 
fed on the fragrant herbage of the mountains, that 
might vie wich veniſon in juice and flavour; my deli- 
cious veal, fattened with nothing but the mother's milk, 
that fills the diſh with gravy; my poultry from the barn- 
door, that never knew confinement but when they were 
at rooſt; my rabbits panting from the warren; my game 

freſh from the moors; my trout and ſalmon firuggtin 
from the ſtream; : oyſters from their native banks; ind 
Herrings, with other ſea-fiſh;, Lean eat in four hours af- 
ter they are taken. My fallads, roots, and pot-herbs 
my own garden yields in plenty and perfection, the pro- 
duce of the natural foil,” prepared by 'moderate cultiva- 
tion. The ſame ſoil-affords all the different fruits which 
England may eall her own, ſo that my deſert is every 
day freſh” gathered from the tree; my dairy flows with 
nectareous tides of milk and cream, from whence we 
derive abundance of excellent butter, curds, and cheeſe ; 
and the refuſe fattens my pigs, that are deſtined for 
hams and bacon.—I go to bed betimes, and riſe with 
the fun. —I make ſhift to paſs the hours without weari- 
neſs or regret, and am not deſtitute of amuſements with- 
in doors, when the weather will not permit me to go 
abroad read, and chat, and play at billiards, cards, 
or back- gammon.— Without doors, I ſuperintend my 
farm, and execute plans of improvement, the effects of 


which ! enjoy with unſpeakable delight Nor do I take 


leſs pleaſure in ſeeing my tenants thrive under my au- 
| ſpices, and the poor live comfortably” by the employ- 
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ment which I provide. Vou know I have one or two 
ſenſible friends, to whom I can open all my heart; a 
blefling which, perhaps, I inight have ſought in vain 
among the crouded ſcenes of life. There are a few 
others of more humble parts, whom I eſteem for their 
integrity; and their. converſation I find inoffenſive, tho 
not very entertaining. Finally, I live in the midſt of 
honeſt men, and truſty dependents, who, I flatter my- 
ſelf, have a diſintereſted attachment to my perſon.— 
You yourſelf, my dear Doctor, can vouch for the truth 
of theſe aſſertions. | | 

No v, mark the contraſt at London I am pent up 
in frowzy lodgings, where there is not room enough to 
ſwing a cat, and I breathe the ſteams of endleſs putre- 
faction; and theſe would, undoubtedly, produce a pe- 
ſtilence, if they were not qualified by the groſs acid of 
ſea- coal, which is itſelf a pernicious nuiſance to lungs 
of any delicacy of texture: But even this boaſted cor - 
rector cannot prevent thoſe languid fallow looks, that 
diſtinguith the inhabitants of London from thoſe ruddy 
ſwains that lead a country life.—I go to bed after. mid- 
night, jaded and reſtleſs from the diſſipations of the 
day—l ſtart every hour from my ſleep, at the horrid 
noiſe of the watchmen bawling the hour through every 
ſtreet, and thundering at every door; a ſet of uſeleſs fel- 
lows, who ſerve no other purpoſe but that of diſturbing 
the repoſe of the inhabitants; and, by five o'clock, I 
{tart out of bed, in conſequence of the ſtill more dread- 
ful alarm made by the country carts, and noiſy ruſtics 
bellowing green peaſe under my window, If I would 
drink water, I muſt quaff the maukiſh contents of an 


open aqueduct, expoſed to all manner of defilement, or 


{wallow that which comes from the river Thames, im- 
pregnated with all the filth of London Weſtmin- 
iter. Human , excrement is the leaſt olfeMive part of 
the concrete, which is compoſed of all the drugs, mi- 
nerals, and poiſons, uſed in mechanics and manufac- 
tures, enriched with the putrefying carcaſes of beaſts and 
men, and mixed with the ſcowrings of all the waſh- 
tubs, kennels, and common ſewers within the bills of 
mortality. f 
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Tiris is the agreeable potation extolled by the Lon- 
doners as the fineſt water in the univerſe. —As to the 
intoxicating potion ſold for wine, it is a vile, unpalatable, 
and pernicious ſophiſtication, balderdaſhed with cyder, 
corn-ſpirit, and the juice of floes. In an action at law, 
Jaid againſt a carman for having ſtaved a caſk of port, 
It appeared, from the evidence of the cooper, that there 
were not above five gallons of real wine in the whole 
pipe, which held above an hundred, and even that had 
been brewed and adulterated by the merchant at Opor- 
to. The bread I eat in London is a deleterious paſte, 
mixed up with chalk, alum, and bone-aſhes, infipid to 
the taſte, and deſtructive to the conſtitution. The good 
people are not ignorant of this adulteration; but they 
prefer it to wholeſome bread, becauſe it is whiter than 
the meal of corn. Thus they facrifice their taſte and 
their health, and the lives of their tender infants, to a 
moſt abſurd gratification of a misjudging eye; and the 
miller or the baker is obliged to poiſon them and their 
families, in order to live by his profeſſion. The ſame 
monſtrous depravity appears in their veal, which is 
bleached by repeated bleedings, and other villainous arts, 
till there is not a drop of juice left in the body, and the 
poor animal is paralytic before it dies; ſo void of all 
taſte, nouriſhment, and favour, that a man might dine 
as comfortably on a-white fricaſſee of kid- kin gloves, or 
chip-hats from Leghorn. 
| 05 they have diſcharged the natural colour from their 

bread, their butchers meat, and poultry, their cutlets, 
ragouts, fricaſſees, and ſauces of all kinds ſo they in- 
' iſt upon having the complexion of their pot-herbs 
mended, even at the hazard of their lives. Perhaps, 
you will hardly believe they can be ſo mad as to boil 
their greeng with braſs halfpence, in order to improve 
their colour; and yet nothing is more true Indeed, 
without this improvement in the colour, they have no 
dnal merit. They are produced in an artificial ſoil, 
and taſte of nothing but the dunghills from whence they 
Jpring. My cabbage, cauliflower, and ſparagus in the 
country, are as much ſuperior in flavour to thoſe that 
are ſold in Covent-Garden, as my heath mutton is to 
that of St James's enn which, in fact, is neither 
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lamb nor mutton, but ſomething betwixt the two, gor- 
ged in the rank fens of Lincoln. and Eſſex, pale, coarſe, 
and frowzy,—As for the pork, it is an abominable car- 
nivorous animal, fed with horſe fleſh: and diſtillers 
grains; and the poultry is all rotten, in conſequence of 
a fever, occaſioned by the infamous practice of ſewing 
up the gut, that they may be the ſooner fattened in 
coops, in conſequence of this cruel retention. 

Or the fiſh. I necd ſay nothing in this hot weather, 
but that it comes ſixty, ſeventy, fourſcore, and a hun- 
dred miles by land- carriage; a. circumſtance ſufficient, 
without any comment, to turn a. Dutchman's. ſtomach, 
even if his noſe was not ſaluted in every alley with the 
ſweet flavour of fre/þ mackarel, ſelling. by retail.— This 
is not the ſeaſon for oyſters; nevertheleſs, it may not be 
amiſs to mention, that the right Colcheſter are kept in 
ſlime pits, occaſionally overflowed by the fea z and that 
the green colour, ſo much admired, by the voluptuaries 
of tl. s metropolis, is. occaſioned: by the vitriolic ſcum, 
which, riſes on the ſurface of the ſtagnant and ſtinking 
water. Our rabbits, are bred and fed in the poulterer's 
cellar, where they have neither air nor exerciſe ; con- 
ſequently they muſt be firm in fleſh, and delicious in 
flavour ;—and there is. no game to be had for love or 
money. | | | 

IT muſt be owned, that Covent Garden affords ſome 
good fruit; which, however, is always engroſſed by a 
few individuals of overgrown fortune, at an exorbitant 
price; ſo that little elſe than the refuſe of the market 
falls to the ſhare of the community—and. that is diſtri- 
buted by ſuch filthy hands, as I cannot look at without 
loathing. It was but yeſterday that I ſaw a dirty bar- 
row-bunter in the ſtreet, cleaning. her duſty fruit with 
her own ſpittle; and who knows but ſome tine Ady of 
St James's pariſh might admit into her delicate mouth 
thoſe very cherries, which had been rolled and moiſten- 
ed between the filthy, and perhaps ulcerated chops of a 
St Giles's huckſter.—I need not dwell upon the pallid 
contaminated maſh which they call ſtrawberries, ſoiled 
and toſſed by greaſy paws. through twenty baſkets cruſt- 
ed with dirt; and then preſented with the worſt milk, 
thickened with the worſt flour, into a bad likeneſs of 
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cream : But the milk itſelf ſhould not paſs unanalyſed, the 
produce of faded cabbage-leaves and ſour draff, lower- 
ed with hot water, frothed with bruiſed ſnails, carried 
through the ſtreets in open pails, expoſed to foul rin- 
ſings diſcharged from doors and windows, ſpittle, ſnot, 
and tobacco-quids from foot-paſſengers, overflowings 
rom mud-carts, ſpatterings from coach-wheels, dirt and 
traſh chucked into it by roguiſh boys for the joke 8 ſake, 
the ſpewings of infants, 1 have flabbered in the tin- 
meaſure, which is thrown back in that condition among 
the milk, for the benefit of the next cuſtomer; and, fi- 
nally, the vermin that drops from the rags of the nafty 
drab that vends this precious mixture, under the reſpeCt- 
able denomination of milk-maid. | 

I $HALL conclude this catalogue of London dainties 
with that table-beer, guiltleſs of hops and malt, vapid 
and nauſeous, much fitter to facilitate the operation of 
a vomit, than to quench thirſt and promote digeſtion ; 
the tallowy rancid maſs called butter, manufactured with 
candle-greaſe and kitchen- ſtuff; and their freſh eggs, 


* imported from France and Scotland. — Now, all theſe 


enormities might be remedied with a very little atten- 
tion to the article of police, or civil regulation; but the 
. wiſe patriots of London have taken it into their heads, 
that all regulation is inconſiſtent with liberty; and that 
every man ought to live in his own way, without re- 
ſtraint.—Nay, as there is not ſenſe enough left among 
them to be diſcompoſed by the nuiſances I have men- 
tioned, they may, for aught I care, wallow 1 in'the mire 
of their own pollution. | 

A COMPANIONABLE man will, undoubtedly, put 


up with many inconvenieneies, for the ſake of enjoying 


agreeable ſociety. A facetious friend of mine uſed to 
ay, the wine could not be bad where the company was 
agreeable; a maxim which, however, ought to be ta- 
ken cum grano ſalis : But what is the ſociety of London, 
that I ſhould be tempted for its ſake to mortify my ſen- 
fes, and compound with ſuch uncleanneſs as my ſoul 
abhors? All the people I ſee are too much ingroſſed 
by ſchemes of intereſt or ambition, to have any room 
left for ſentiment or friendſhip Even in ſome of my 
old acquaintance, thoſe ſchemes and purſuits have obli- 
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| terated all traces of our former connection, —Converſa- 


tion is reduced to party diſputes and illiberal altercation 
—ſocial commerce to formal vilits and card-playing.— 
If you pick up a diverting original by accident, it may 
be dangerous to amuſe yourſelf with his oddities—He is 
generally a tartar at bottom—a ſharper, a ſpy, or a lu- 
natic, Every perſon you deal with endeavours to over- 
reach you in the way of buſineſs—You are preyed upon 
by idle mendicants, who beg in the phraſe of borrowing, 
and live upon the ſpoils of the ſtranger—Your tradeſ- 
men are without conſcience, your friends without affec- 
tion, and your dependents without fidelity. | 
Mr letter would ſwell into a treatiſe, were I to par- 
ticularize every cauſe of offence that fills up the meaſure 
of my averſion to this and every other crouded city.— 
Thank Heaven! I am not ſo far ſucked into the vortex, 
but that I can diſengage myfelf without any great effort 
of philoſophy.—From this wild uproar of knavery, fol- 
ly, and impertinence, I ſhall fly with double reliſh to 
the ſerenity of retirement, the cordial effuſions of unre- 
ſerved friendſhip, the hoſpitality and protection of the 
rural gods; in a word, the jucunda oblivia vite, which 
Horace himſelf had not taſte enough to enjoy. 4 
I Have agreed for a good travelling coach and four 
at a guinea a-day, for three months certain; and next 
week we intend to begin our journey to the north, ho- 
ping ſtill to be with. you by the latter end of Oftober.— 
I ſhall continue to write from every ſtage where we make 
any conſiderable halt,.as often as any thing occurs which 
I think can afford you the leaſt amuſement.. In the 
mean time, I muſt beg you. will ſuperintend the econo- 


my of Barnes, with reſpect to my hay and corn harveſts ; 


aſſured that my ground produces nothing but what you. 


may freely call your own.—On any other terms I ſhould 


be aſhamed to ſubſcribe-myſelf 
| Your invariable friend, 


London, June 8. Marr. BRAMBLE. 
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25 Sir WATKIN range Bart. E Feſus College, 


*. 


» DEAR PHILLIPS, 


N my laſt I mentioned my having ſpent an evening 
with 2 ſociety of authors, who ſeemed to be jealous 
and afraid of one another. My uncle was not at all fur- 
| prifed to hear me fay I was diſappointed in their con- 
verſation. « A man may be very entertaining and in- 
ſtructive upon paper (ſaid he), and exceedingly dull in 
common diſcourſe. I have obſerved, that 8 who 
thine moſt in private company are but fecondary ſtars in 
the conſtellation of genius. A ſmall ſtock of ideas is 
more eaſily managed, and fooner diſplayed, than a great 
quantity cronded together. There is very ſeldom any 
thing extraordinary in the appearance and addreſs of a 
good writer; whereas a dull author generally diſtin- 
guiſhes himfelf by ſome oddity or extravagance. For 
this reaſon, F fancy that an aſſembly of Grubs muſt de 
very diverting.“ 

Mr cvriofity being excite by this hint, I confulted 
my friend Dick Ivy, who undertook to gratify it the 
very next day, which was Sunday laſt.— He carried 
me to dine with 5 „whom you and I have long 


known by his writings. —He lives in the fkirts of the 


town, and every Sunday his houfe is open to all unfor- 
tunate brothers of the quill, whom he treats with beef, 
pudding, and potatoes, port, punch, and Calvert's en- 
tire butt-beer.—He has fixed upon the firft day of the 
week for the exerciſe of his hoſpitality, becauſe ſome of 
his gueſts could: not enjoy it on any other, for reaſons 
that I need not explain. I was civilly : received, in a plain 
yet decent habitation, which opened backwards into a 
very pleaſant garden, kept in excellent order ; and, 

indeed, I ſaw none of the outward figns of aythor- 
ſlrip, either in the houſe or the landlord, who is one 


of thoſe few writers of tIfe age that ſtand upon their 


own foundation, without patronage, and above depen- 


dence, If there was nothing characteriſtic in the en- 
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tertainer, the company made ample amends for his want 
of ſingularity. n = 1 

Ar two in the afternoon, I found myſelf one of ten 
mefs- mates ſeated at table; and I queſtion” if the 
whole kingdom could produce ſuch another aſſemblage 
of originals. Among their peculiarities, I do not men- 
tion thoſe of dreſs, which may be purely accidental. 
What ſtruck me were oddities originally produced by 
affectation, and afterwards confirmed by habit. One 
of them wore ſpectacles at dinner, and another his hat 
flapped ; though (as Ivy told me) the firſt was noted 
for having a ſeaman's eye, when a bailiff was in the 
wind; and the other was never known to labour under 
any weakneſs or defect of viſion, except about five years 
ago, when he was complimented with a couple of blagk 
eyes by a player, with whom he had' quarrelled in his 
drink. A third wore a laced ſtocking, and made uſe of 
crutches, becaufe, once in his life, he had been laid up 
with a broken leg, though no man could leap over a 
ftick with more agility. A fourth had contracted ſuch 
an antipathy to the country, that he inſiſted upon ſitting 
with his back towards the window that looked into the 
garden; and when a diſh of cauliflower. was ſet upon 
the table, he ſnuffed up volatile ſalts to keep him from 
fainting : Yet this delicate perſon was the ſon of a cot- 
tager, born under a hedge, and had many years run 
wild among affes on a common. A fifth affected diſ- 
traction—When ſpoke to, he always anſwered from the 
purpoſe—ſometimes he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and rapped 
out a dreadful oath—ſometimes he burſt out a laughing 
—then he folded his arms, and fighed—andq then he 
hiffed like fifty ſerpents. 

Ar firſt, I really thought he was mad, and, as he fat 
near me, began to be under ſome apprehenſions for my 
own fafety, when our landlord, perceiving me alarmed, 
aſſured me aloud, that I had nothing to fear The 
gentleman (faid he) is trying to act a part for which he 
is by no means qualified—if he had all the inclination 
in the world, it is not in his power to be mad. His ſpi- 
Tits are too flat to be kindled into frenzy.” * Tis no bad 
P-p-puft, how-ow-ever (obſerved a perſon in a tarniſhed 
laced, coat); (Tf fodted m-madnels w-will p-pafs for 
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w-wit-w-with nine-nine-teen out of t-wenty”—<© And 
affected ſtuttering for humour (replied our landlord); 
though, God knows, there is no affinity betwixt them.” 


It ſeems, this wag, after having made ſome abortive at- 


tempts in plain ſpeaking, had recourſe to this defect, by 
means of which he frequently extorted the laugh of the 
company, without the leaſt expence of genius; and that 
imperfection, which he had at firſt counterfeited, was 
now become ſo habitual, that he could not lay it aſide. 
A-CERTAIN winking genius, who wore yellow gloves 
at dinner, had, on his firſt introduction, taken ſuch of- 
fence at , becauſe he looked and talked, and ate 
and drank like any other man, that he ſpoke contemp- 
tuouſly of his underſtanding ever after, and never would 
repeat his viſit, until he had exhibited the following 
proof of his caprice. Wat Wyvil, the poet, having 
made ſome unſucceſsful advances towards an intimacy 
with 8, at laſt gave him to underſtand, by a third 
| perion, that he had written a poem in his praiſe, and a 
atire againſt his perſon ; that, jf he would admit him 
to his. houſe, the firſt ſhould be immediately ſent to the 
preſs; but that, if he perſiſted in declining his friend- 
ſhip, he would publiſh the ſatire without delay. S 
replied, that he looked upon Wyvil's panegyric, as, in. 
effect, a ſpecies of infamy, and would reſent it accord- 
ingly with a good cudgel; but if he publiſhed the ſatire, 


he might deſerve his compaſſion, and had nothing to. 


fear from his revenge. Wyvil, having conſidered the 
alternative, reſolved to mortify S—, by printing the 
panegyric, for which he received à ſound drubbing. 
Then he ſwore the peace againſt the aggreſſor, who, in 
order to avoid a proſecution at law, admitted him to his 
good graces... It was the ſingularity in S——'s conduct 
on this occaſion, that reconciled him to the yellow- 


gloved philoſopher, who. owned he had ſome genius, 


and from that period cultivated his acquaintance. _ 

.., Curious to know upon what ſubjects the ſeveral ta- 
lents of my fellow-gueſts were employed, I applied to 
my communicative friend, Dick Ivy, who gave me to 
underſtand, that moſt of them were, or had been, under- 
ſtrappers, or journeymen, to more creditable authors, 
for whom they tranſlated, collated, and compiled, in the 
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buſineſs of book-making ; and that all of them had, at 
different times, laboured in the ſervice of our landlord, 
though they had now ſet up for themſelves in various 
departments of literature. Not only their talents, but 
alſo their nations and dialogues were ſo various, that 
our converſation reſembled the contuſion of tongues at 
Babel., | 
W had the Iriſh brogue, the Scotch accent, and fo- 
reign idiom, twanged off by the moſt diſcordant vocife- 
ration ; for, as they all ſpoke together, no man had any 
chance to be heard, unleſs he could bawl louder than 
his fellows. It muſt be owned, however, there was no- 
thing pedantic in their diſcourſe; they carefully avoided 
all learned diſquifitions, and endeavoured to be face- 
tious; nor did their endeavours always miſcarry—Some 
droll repartee paſſed, and much laughter was excited ; 
and if any individual loſt his temper ſo far as to tranſgreſs 
the bounds of decorum, he was effectually checked by 
the maſter of the feaſt, who-exerted a ſort of paternal 
authority over this irritable tribe. . 

THE moſt learned philoſopher of the whole collec- 
tion, who had been expelled the univerſity for atheiſm, 
has made great progreſs in a refutation of Lord Boling- 
broke's metaphyſical works, which is ſaid to be equally 
ingenious and orthodox; but, in the mean time, he has 
been preſented to the grand jury as a public nuifance, 
for having blaſphemed in an alehouſe on the Lord's 
day. The Scotchman gives lectures on the pronunciation 


of the Englith language, which he is now publithing by 


ſubſcription. 

Tre Iriſhman is a political writer, and goes by the 
name of my Lord Potatoe. He wrote a pamphlet in 
vindication of a miniſter, hoping his zeal would be 
rewarded with ſome place or penſion ; but finding him- 
ſelf neglected in that quarter, he whiſpered about, that 


the pamphlet was written by the miniſter himſelf, and 
he publiſhed an anfwer to his own production. In this 


he addreſſed the author under the title of your Lordſhip, 
with ſuch ſolemnity, that the public ſwallowed the de- 
ceit, and bought up the whole impreſſion. The wiſe 
Politicians of the metropolis declared, they were both 
maſterly performances, and chuckled over the flimſy 


/ 
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reveries of an ignorant garreteer, as the profound ſpe- 
culations of a veteran ſtateſman, acquainted with all the 
ſecrets of the cabinet, 'The-impoſture was detected in 
the ſequel, id our Hibernian pamphleteer 1etains no 
part of his aſſumed importance, but the bare title of my 
lord, and the upper part of the table at the potatoe or- 
dinary in Shoe-lane. 

OyrPeos1TE to me fat a Piedmonteſe, who had obliged 
the public with a humorous ſatire, entitled, The Balance 
of the Engliſh Poets, a performance which. evinced the 
great modeſty and taſte of the author, and, in particu- 
lar, his intimacy, with the elegancics of the Engliſh 
language. The ſage, who laboured under the , 
or Porror of green fields, had juſt finiſhed a treatiſe on 
practical agriculture, though, in fact, he had never ſeen 
corn growing -in his lite, and was ſo ignorant of grain, 
that our entertainer, in the face of the whole company, 
made him own, that a plate of Demiar was the beſt 
rice- pudding he had ever cat. 

Tre ſtutterer had almoſt finiſhed his tmayels through 
Europe and part of Afia, without ever budging beyond 
the liberties of the King's Bench, except in term time, 
with a tip-ſtaff for his companion; and as for little Tim 
Cropdale, the moſt facetions member of the whole ſo- 
ciety, he had happily wound up the cataſtrophe of a 
virgin tragedy, from the exhibition of which he promi- 
ſed himſelf a large fund of profit and reputation. Tim 
had made- ſhift to live many years by writing novels, at 
the rate of five pounds a volume; but that ranch. of 
buſineſs is now engroſſed by female authors, who publiſh 
merely for the propagation of virtue, with ſo much eaſe, 
and ſpirit, and delicacy, and knowledge of the human 
heart, and all in the ſerene tranquillity of high life, that 
the reader is not only enchanted by their genius, but re- 
formed by their morality. 


AFTER dinner, we adjourned into the garden, where | 


I obferved, Mr 8 gave a ſhort feparate audience to 
every individual in a ſmall remote filbert walk, from 
whence moſt of them dropped off one after another, 
. without further ceremony; but they were replaced by 


freſh: recruits of the ſame clan, who came to make an 
afternoons viſit 3 and, among others, a ſpruce book- 
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ſeller, called Birkin, who rode his own gelding, and 
made his appearance in a pair of new jemmy boots, with 
maſly ſpurs of plate. It was not without reaſon that 
this midwife of the muſes uſed to exerciſe ahorſeback, 


for he was too fat to walk afoot, and he —nderweint 


ſome ſarcaſms from Tim Cropdale, on his unwieldy ſize 
and inaptitude for motion. Birkin, who took umbrage 
at this poor author's petulance, in preſuming to joke - 
upon a man ſo much richer than himſelf, told him, he 
was not ſo unwieldy but that he could move the Mar- 
ſhalſea court for a writ, and even overtake him with it, 
if he did not very ſpeedily come and ſettle accounts with 
him, reſpecting the expence of publiſhing his laſt ode 
to the King of Pruſſia, of which he had fold but three, 
and one of them was to Whiteiield the Methodiſt. 
Tim affected to receive this mtimation with good hu- 
mour, ſaying, he expected in a poſt or two, from Potſ- 
dam, a poem of thanks from his Pruſſian Majeſty, who 
knew very well how to pay poets in their own coin 
but, in the mean time, he propoſed that Mr Birkin and 
he ſhould run three times ronnd the. garden for a bowl 
of punch, to be drank at Aſhley's in the evening, and 
he would run boots againſt ſtockings. The bookſeller, 
who valued himfelf upon his mettle, was perſuaded to 
accept the challenge, 'and he forthwith refigned his 
boots to Cropdale, who, when he had put them on, was 
no bad repreſentation of Captain Piſtol in the play. 

_ Evexry thing being adjuſted, they ſtarted together with 
great impetuoſity, and, in the ſecond: round, Birkin had 
clearly the advantage, /arding the lean earth as he puff "td a- 
long. Cropdale had no mind to conteſt the victory further, 
but in a twinkling difappeared through the back-door 
of the garden, which opened into a private lane that 
had communication with the high road The ſpectators 


immediately began to hallo,“ Stole away!“ and Birkin 


ſet off in purſuit of him with great eagerneſs; but he 
had not advanced twenty yards in the lane, when a 
thorn running into his foot, ſent him hopping back into 


the garden, roaring with pain, and ſwearing with vexa- 


tion. When he was delivered from this annoyance by 
the Scotchman, who had been bred to ſurgery, he look- 


ed about him wildly, exclaiming, “Sure, the fellow 
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won't be ſuch. a rogue as to run clear away with my 
boots!“ Our landlord, having reconnoitred the ſhoes 
he had left, which indeed hardly. deſerved that name, 
« Pray (ſaid he), Mr Birkin, wa'n't your boots made of 
calf-ſkin ?” «© Calf-ſKkin or cow-ſkin (replied the other), 
Pl find a flip of ſheep-ſkin that will do his buſineſs. — 
I loſt twenty pounds by his farce, which you perſuaded 
me to buy. —I am out of pocket five pounds by his 
damn'd ode; and now this pair of boots, bran new, coſt 
me thirty ſhillings, as per receipt.—But this affair of 
the boots is felony — tranſportation.— I'll have the dog 
indicted at the Old Bailey—I will, Mr S—. I will 
be revenged, even though I ſhould loſe my debt in 
conſequence of his conviction.” 

M S ſaid nothing at preſent, but accommoda- 
ted him with a pair of ſh bes, then ordered his ſervant 
to rub him down, and comfort him with a glaſs of rum 
punch, which ſeemed in a great meaſure to cool the 
rage of his indignation. After all (ſaid our landlord), 
this is no more than a humbug in the way of wit, tho” 
it deſerves a more reſpectable epithet, when conſidered 
as an effort of invention. Tim being, I ſuppoſe, out of 
credit with the cordwainer, fell upon this ingenious ex- 
pedient to ſupply the want of ſhoes, knowing that Mr 
Birkin, who loves humour, would himſelf reliſh the 
Joke upon a little recollection. Cropdale literally lives 
by his wit, which he has exerciſed upon all his friends 
in their turns. He once borrowed my poney tor five or 
ſix days, to go to Saliſbury, and ſold him in Smithfield 
at his return. This was a joke of ſuch a ſerious nature, 
that, in the firſt tranſports. of my paſſion, I had ſome 
thoughts of proſecuting him for horſe-itealing ; and, e- 
ven when my reſentment had in ſome meaſure ſubſided, 
as he induſtriouſly avoided me, I vowed I would take 
ſatisfaction on his ribs with the firſt opportunity. One 
day, ſeeing him at ſome diſtance in the ſtreet, coming 
towards me, I began to prepare my cane for action, and 
walked in the ſhadow of a porter, that he might not 
perceive me ſoon enough to make his eſcape ; but, in 
the very inſtant I had lifted up the inſtrument of cor- 
rection, I found Tim Cropdale metamorphoſed into a 


miſerable blind wretch, feeling his way with a long ſtick 
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from poſt to poſt, and rolling about two bald unlighted 
orbs inſtead of eyes. I was exceedingly: ſhocked at ha- 
ving ſo narrowly eſcaped the concern and diſgrace that 
would have attended ſuch a miſapplication of vengeance; 
but, next day, Tim prevailed npon a friend of mine to 
come and ſolicit my forgiveneſs, and offer his note, pay- 
able in fix weeks, for the price of the poney. This 
gentleman gave me to underſtand, that the blind man 
was no other than Cropdale, who having ſeen me ad- 
vancing, and guefling my intent, had immediately con- 
verted himſelf into the object aforeſaid. I was ſo di- 
verted at the ingenuity of the evaſion, that I agreed 
to pardon his offence, refuſing his note, however, that 
I might keep a proſecution for felony hanging over his 
head, as a ſecurity for his future good behaviour But 
Timothy would by no means truſt himſelf in my hands 
till the note was accepted—Then he made his appear- 
ance at my door as a blind beggar, and impoſed in 
ſuch a manner upon my man, who had been his old ac- 
quaintance and pot-companion, that the fellow threw 


the door in his face, and even threatened to give him 


the baſtinado. Hearing a noiſe in the hall, I went thi- 
ther, and immediately recollecting the figure I had paſ- 
{ed in the ſtreet, accoſted him by his own name, to the 
unſpeakable aſtoniſhment of the footman.” N 


BIRKIN declared he loved a joke as well as another; 


but aſked if any of the company could tell where Mr 


Cropdale lodged, that he might ſend him a propoſal 


about reſtitution, before the boots ſhould be made away 
with, J would willingly give him a pair of new ſhoes 
(ſaid he), and half a guinea into the bargain, for the 


boots, which fitted me like a glove; and I ſha'n't. be 


able to get the fellows of them till the gobd weather for 


riding is over.” The ſtuttering wit declared, that the 


only ſecret which Cropdale ever kept was the place of 
his lodgings ; but he believed, that, during the heats of 


ſummer, he commonly took his repoſe upon a bulk, os 


mdulged himſelf, in freſco, with one of the kennel- 
nymphs, under the portico of St Martin's church. 
« Pox on him | (cried the bookſeller), he might as well 
N. mm my whip. and ſpurs— In that caſe, he might 
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have been tempted to ſteal another horſe, and then he 
would have rid to the devil of courſe.” 
AFTER coffee, I took my leave of Mr $S——, with 
acknowledgments of his civility, and was ex- 
tremely well pleaſed with the entertainment of the day, 
though not yet fatisfied with reſpect to the nature of this 
connection betwixt a man of character in the literary 
world and a parcel of authorlings, who, in all probabi- 
lity, would never be able to acquire any degree of repu- 
tation by their labours. On this head I interrogated 
my conductor, Dick Ivy, who anſwered me to this ef- 
fect : “One would imagine S——— had ſome view to 
his own intereſt, in giving countenance and afliftance to 
| thoſe people, whom he knows to be bad men, as well 
as bad writers; but, if he has any ſuch view, he will 
find himſelf diſappointed ; for if he is fo vain as to ima- 
gine he can make them ſubſcrvient to his ſchemes of 
profit-or ambition, they are cunning enough to make 
him their property in the mean time. There is not one 
of the company you have ſeen to-day (myſelf excepted) 
who does not owe him particular obligations. One of 
them he bailed out of a ſpunging-houſe, and afterwards 
paid the debt—another he tranſlated into his family, and 
clothed, when he was turned out half-naked from gaol, 
in conſequence of an act for the relief of inſolvent debt- 
ors—a third, who was reduced to a woollen night-cap, 
and lived upon ſheep's trotters, up three pair of ſtairs 
backward in Butcher-row, he took into pretent pay and 
free quarters, and enabled him to appear as a gentle- 
man, without having the fear of ſheriff's officers before 
his eyes. Thoſe who are in diſtreſs, he ſupplies with 
money when he has it, and with his credit when he is 
out of caſh. When they want buſineſs, he either finds 
employment for, them in his own ſerviee, or recommends 
them to bookfellers, to execute fome project he has 
formed for their ſubſiſtence. They are always welcome 
to his table (which, though plain, is plentiful), and to 
his good offices as far as they will go; and, when they 
ſee occaſion, they make uſe of his name with the moſt 
petulant familiarity ; nay,” they do not even ſcruple to 
arrogate to themſelves the merit of ſome of his per- 
formances, and have been known to ſell their own lu- 
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cubrations as the produce of his brain. The Scotchman- 
you ſaw at dinner once perſonated him at an ale-houte 
in Weſt Smithfield, and, in the character of 8. , had 
his head broke by a cow-keeper, for having ſpoke diſ- 
reſpectfully of the Chriſtian religion; but he took the 
law of him in his own perſon, and the aſſailant was fain 
to give him ten pounds to withdraw his action.“ 

I 0BSERVED that all this appearance of liberality on 
the ſide of Mr $—— was eafily accounted for, on the 
ſuppoſition: that they flattered: him in private, and en- 
gaged his adverſaries in public; and yet I was aſtoniſn- 
ed, when I recollected that I often had ſeen this writer 
virulently abuſed in papers, poems, and pamphlets, and 
not a pen was drawn in his defence. “ But you will 
be more aſtoniſhed (faid he), when I aſſure you, thoſe 
very gueſts, whom you ſaw at his table to-day, were the 
authors of great part of that abuſe; and he himſelf is 
well aware of their particular favours, for they are all 
eager to detect and betray one another.” * But this is 
doing the devil's work for nothing (cried I). What 
ſhould induce them to revile their benefactor without 
provocation?“ „ Envy (anſwered Dick) is the general 
incitement ; but they are galled by an additional fcourge 
of provocation. 5 directs a literary journal, in 
which their productions are neceſſarily brought to trial; 
and though many of them have been treated with ſuch 
lenity and favour as they little deſerved, yet the ſlighteſt 
cenſure, ſuch as, perhaps, could not be avoided with 
any pretenſions to candour and impartiality, has rankled 
in the hearts of thoſe authors to ſuch a degree, that 
they have taken immediate vengeance on the critic in 
anonymous libels, letters, and lampoons. Indeed, all 
the writers of the age, good, bad, and indifferent, from 
the moment he aſſumed this office, became his enemies, 
either profeſſed or in petto, except thoſe of his friends 
ho knew they had nothing to fear from his ſtrictures; 
and he muſt be a wiſer man than me, who can tell what 
advantage or ſatisfaction he derives from having brought 
ſuch a neſt of hornets about his ears.“ n 

I owNED that was a point which might deſerve con- 
ſideration; but ſtill I expreſſed a deſire to know his real 
motives for continuing his friendſhip to a ſer of raſcals 
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equally ungrateful and infignificant. He faid, he did, 


not pretend to aſſign any reaſonable motive; that, if 
the truth muſt be told, the man was, in point of con- 
duct, a moſt incorrigible fool; that, though he pretend- 
ed to have a knack at hitting off characters, he blunder- 
ed ſtrangely in the diſtribution of his favours, which 
were generally beſtowed on the moſt undeſerving of 
thoſe who had recourſe: to his aſſiſtance; that, indeed, 
this preference was not ſo much owing to a want of dil. 
cernment, as to want of reſolution 3 tor he had not for- 
ritude enough to reſiſt the importunity even of the moſt 
worthleſs ; and, as he did not know'the value of mo- 


ney, there was very little merit in parting with it ſo 


caſily; that his pride was gratified in ſeeing himſelf 
cCourted by ſuch a number of literary dependents ; that, 
probably, he delighted in hearing them expoſe and tra- 
duce one another; and, finally, from their information, 
he became acquainted with all the tranſactions of Grub- 
ſtreet, which he had ſome thoughts of compiling, for 
the entertainment of the public. 

I covLD not help ſuſpecting, from Dick's diſcourſe, 
that he had ſome particular grudge againſt 8 upon 
whoſe conduct he had put the worſt conſtruction it 
would bear; and, by dint of croſs examination, I found 
he was not at all fatisfied with the character which had 
been given in the. Revicw.ot his laſt performance, tho' 
it had been treated civilly, in confequence of the au- 
thor's application to the critic. By all accounts, 5 
is not without weakneſs and caprice; but he is certain- 


- ty good-humoured and civilized; nor do I find, that 


there is any thing een, cruel, or implacable in 
his diſpoſition. 


I Have dwelt ſo long upon authors, that you will 


perhaps ſuſpect I intend to enroll myſelf among the fra- 


ternity; but, if I were actually qualified for the profeſ- 


ſion, it is at beſt but a deſperate reſource againſt ſtar- 


ving, as it affords no proviſion for old age and infirmi- 
ty. Salmon, at the age of fourſcore, is now in a gar- 
ret, compiling matter, at a guinca a ſheet, for a modern 
hiſtorian, who, in point of age, might be his grand- 
child; and Pſalmonazar, after having dradged half a 
e in the 2 mill, in all the * and ab- 
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ſtinence of an Aſiatic, ſubſiſts upon the charity of a few 
bookſellers, juſt ſufficient to keep him from the pariſh 
think Guy, who was himſelf a bookſeller, ought to 
have appropriated one wing or ward of his hoſpital to 
the uſe of decayed authors; though, indeed, there is 
neither hoſpital, college, or workhouſe, within the bills 
of mortality, large enough to contain the poor of this 
ſociety, compoſed, as it is, from the refuſe of every 
other profeſſion. | 

I xxow not whether you will find any amuſement in 
this account of an odd race of mortals, whoſe conſtitu- 
tion had, I own, greatly intereſted the curioſity of 

| Yours, 
London, June 10. J. MELFoRD. 


To Miſs LXTITIA WiLLis, at Glouceſter. 


MY DEAR LETTY, 


THERE is ſomething on my ſpirits, which I ſhould 

not venture to communicate by the poſt ; but ha- 

ving the opportunity of Mrs Brentwood's return, I ſeize 
it eagerly, to diſburden my poor heart, which is oppreſ- 
{ed with fear and vexation.—O Letty ! what a miſerable. 
ſituation it is to be without a friend to whom one can 
apply for counſel and conſolation in diſtreſs! I hinted 
in my laſt, that one Mr Barton had been very particular 
in his civilities:+—I can no longer miſtake his meaning. 
—He has formally profeſſed himſelf my admirer z and, 
after a thouſand aſſiduities, perceiving I made but a 
cold return to his addreſſes, he had recourſe to the me- 
diation of Lady Griſkin, who has acted the part of a 
very warm advocate in his behalf. —But, my dear Wil- 
lis, her ladyſhip overacts her part—She not only expa- 
tiates on the ample fortune, the great connections, and 
the unblemiſhed character of Mr Barton, but the takes 
the trouble to catechiſe me; and, two days ago, per- 
emptorily told me, that a girl of my age could not pot- 
ſibly reſiſt ſo many conſiderations, if her heart was not: 
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Tarts infinuation threw me into ſuch a flutter, that 
the could not but obſerve my diſorder; and, preſuming 
upon the diſcovery, inſiſted upon my making her the 
confidante of my paſſion. - But, although I had not 
ſuch command of myſelt as to conceal the emotion of 
my heart, I am not ſuch a child as to diſcloſe its ſecrets 
to a perſon who would certainly uſe them to its preju- 
dice. I told her, it was no wonder if I was out of 
countenance at her introducing a ſubject of converſation 
ſo unſuitable to my years and inexperience : That I be- 
lieved Mr Barton was a very worthy gentleman, and I 
was much obliged to him for his good opinion ; but the 
affections were involuntary,and mine, in particular, had 
as yet made no conceſſions in his favour. She thook 
her head with an air of diſtruſt that made me tremble ; 
and obſerved, that, if my affections were free, they 
would ſubmit to the deciſion of prudence, eſpecially 
when enforced by the authority of thoſe who had a 
right to direct my conduct. This remark implied a de- 
ſign to intereſt my uncle or my aunt, perhaps my bro- 
ther, in behalf of Mr Barton's paflion ; and I am ſadly 
afraid, that my aunt is already gained over, Yeſterday, 
in the forenoon, he had been walking with us in the 
park, and ſtopping in our return at a toy-ſhop, he pre- 
ſented her with a very fine ſnuff-box, and me with a 
gold etuis, which I reſolutely refuſed, till ſhe command- 
ed me to accept of it on pain of her diſpleaſure : Never- 
theleſs, being ſtill unſatisfied with reſpect to the proprie- 
ty of receiving this toy, I ſignified my doubts to my 
brother, who ſaid he would conſult my uncle on the ſub- 
ject, and ſeemed to think Mr Barton had been rather 
premature in his preſents. 

WZ will be the reſult of this conſultation, Hea- 
ven knows; but 1 am afraid it will produce an explana- 
tion with Mr Barton, who will, no doubt, avow his 
paſſion, and ſolicit their conſent to a connection which 
my ſoul abhors; for, my deareſt Letty, it is not in my 

wer to love Mr Barton, even if my heart was un- 
touched by any other tenderneſs. Not that there is any 
thing difagreeable about his perſon, but there is a total 
want of that nameleſs charm which captivates and con- 
trouls the enchanted Fpirit—at leaſt he appears to me 
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to have this defect; but if he had all the engaging qua- 
lifications which a man can poſſeſs, they would be ex- 
cited in vain againſt that conſtancy, which, I flatter my- 
ſelf, is the characteriſtic of my nature. No, my dear 
Willis, I may be involved in freſh troubles, and I be- 
lieve I ſhall, from the importunities of this gentleman, 
and the violence of my relations; but wo heart is inca- 
pable of change. 

You know, 1 put no Gaby in dreams; od yet I have 


been much diſturbed by one that viſited me laſt night. 


I thought I was in a church, where a certain perſon, 
whom you know, was on the point of being married to 
my aunt; that the clergyman was Mr Barton, and that 
poor forlorn I ſtood: ' weeping in a corner, half naked, 
and without ſhoes or {tockings.—Now I know there is 
nothing ſo childith as to be moved by thoſe vain illu- 
ſions z but, nevertheleſs, in ſpite of all my reaſon, this 
hath made a ſtrong impreſſion upon my mind, which 
begins to be very. gloomy. Indeed, I have another 
more ſubftantial cauſe of affliction —I have ſome reli- 


gious ſcruples, my.dear friend, which lie heavy on my 


conſcience.—l was perſuaded to go to the tabernacle, 
where I heard a diſcourſe that affected me deeply. —I 


have prayed fervently to be enlightened, but as yet I am 
not ſenſible of theſe inward motions, theſe operations 


of grace, which are the ſigns of a regenerated ſpirit; 
and therefore I begin to be in terrible apprehenſions 
about. the ſtate of my poor ſoul; Some of our family 
have had very uncommon acceſſions, particularly my 
aunt and Mrs Jenkins, who ſometimes ſpeak as if they 
were really inſpired ;—1o that I am not like to want 
for either exhortation or example, to purify my 
thonghts, and recal them from the vanities of this 
world, which, indeed, I would willingly reſign, if it 
was in my power; but, to make this ſacrifice, I muſt 
be enabled by ſuch. aſſiſtance from * as hath not 
vet been indulged to 
Your unfortunate fried, 
June 10. LYDIA MELFORD. 


— — — 
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T Sir WaTKIN PnIL LIS, Bart. of Feſus College, 


Oxon. 


DEAR PHILLIPS, . | | 
HE moment I received your letter, I began to ex- 
- ecute your commiſſion.— With the affiſtance of 
mine hoſt at the Bull and Gate, I diſcovered the place 
to which your fugitive valet had retreated, and taxed 
him with his diſhoneſty.—The fellow was in manifeſt 
confuſion at ſight of me but he denied the charge with 
great confidence; till I told him, that, if he would give 
up the watch, which was a family-piece, he might keep 
the money and the cloaths, and go to the devil his own 
way, at his leiſure; but, if he rejected this propoſal, I 
would deliver him forthwith to the conſtable, whom 1 
had provided for that purpoſe, and he would carry 
him before the juſtice without farther delay. After 
fome heſitation, he deſired to ſpeak with me in the 
next room, where he produced the watch, with all its 
appendages; and I have delivered it to our landlord, to 
be ſent you by the firſt ſafe conveyance.— 80 much for 
I SHALL grow. vain upon your ſaying you find enter- 
tainment in my letters, barren, /as they certaiuly are, of 
incident and importance; becauſe your amuſement muſt 
ariſe; not from the matter, but from the manner, which 
you know is all my own.—Animated, therefore, by the 
approbation of a perſon whoſe nice taſte and conſum- 
mate judgment I can no longer doubt, I will cheerfully 
proceed with our memoirs. As it is determined we ſhall 
fet out next week for Yorkſhire, I went to-day, in the 
forenoon, with my uncle, to ſee a carriage belonging to 
a coachmaker in our neighbourhood. —Lurning down 
a narrow lane, behind Lonp-acre, we perceived a croud 
of people ſtanding at a door, which, it ſeems, opened 
into a kind of Methodiſt meeting, and were informed 
that a footman was_then holding forth to the congrega- 
tion within. Curious to ſee this phenomenon, we 
ſqueezed into the place with much difficulty; and who 
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ſhould this preacher be, but the identical Humphry 
Clinker! He had finiſhed his ſermon, and given out 
a pſalm, the firſt ſtave of which he ſung with peculiar 
graces. —But, if we were aſtoniſhed to ſee Clinker in 
the pulpit, we were altogether confounded at finding 
all the females of our family among the audience— 
'There was Lady Gritkin, Mrs Tabitha Bramble, Mrs 
Winifred Jenkins, my fiſter Liddy, and Mr Barton, and 
all of them joined in the pſalmody with ſtrong marks 
of devotion. | | Fe 

I covLD hardly keep my gravity on this ludicrous 
occaſion; but old Squaretoes was differently affected. — 
'The firſt thing that ſtruck him was the preſumption of 
his lacquey, whom he commanded to come down, with - 
ſuch an air of authority, as Humphry did not think 
proper to diſregard. He deſcended immediately, and 
all the people were in commotion. Barton looked ex- 
ceedingly ſheepiſh, Lady Griſkin flirted her fan, Mrs 
Tabby groaned in ſpirit, Liddy changed countenance, 
and Mrs Jenkins ſobbed as if her heart was breaking.— 
My uncle, with a ſneer, aſked pardon of the ladies for 
having interrupted their devotions, ſaying, he had par- 
ticular buſineſs with the preacher, whom he ordered to 
call a hackney-coach. This being immediately brought 
up to the end of the lane,” he handed Liddy into it, and 
my aunt and I following him, we drove home, without 
taking any farther notice of the reſt of the company, 
who itilt remained in filent aſtoniſhment. 

MR BRAMBLE, perceiving Liddy in great trepida- 
tion, aſſumed a milder aſpect, bidding her be under no 
concern, for he was not at all diſpleaſed at any thing 
ihe had done—« I have no objection (ſaid he) to your 
being religiouſly inclined ; but I don't think my ſervant 
is a proper ghoſtly director for a devotee of your ſex and 
character If, in fact (as I rather believe), your ' aunt 
is not the ſole conductreſs of this machine Mrs 
Tabitha made no anſwer, but threw up the whites of 
her eyes, as if in the act of ejaculation Poor Liddy 
ſaid the had no right to the title of a devotee; that ſhe 
thought there was no harm in hearing a pious diſcourſe, 
even if it came from a footman, eſpecially as her aunt 
was preſent; but that, if the had erred from ignorance, 
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ſhe hoped he would excuſe it, as ſhe could not bear the 
thoughts of living under his diſpleaſure. The old gentle- 
man, preſſing her hand, with a tender ſmile, ſaid ſhe 
was a good girl, and that he did not believe her capable 
of doing any thing that could give him the leaſt um- 
brage or diſguſt. | 

Wurd we arrived at our lodgings, he commanded 
Mr Clinker to attend him up ſtairs, and ſpoke to him 
in theſe words :—< Since you are called upon by the 
ſpirit to preach and to teach, it is high time to lay aſide, 
the livery of an earthly maſter; and, for my part, I am 
unworthy to have an apoſtle in my ſervice— „I hope 
(faid Humphry) I bave not failed in my duty to your 
honour—l ſhould be a vile wretch if I did, conſidering 
the miſery from which your charity and compaſſion re- 
lieved me—but having an inward admonition of the 

ſpirit— © An admonition of the devil—{cried the 

_*{quire-in a paſſion) What admonition, you blockhead ? 

What right has ſuch a fellow as you to ſet up for a re- 
former ?” Begging. your honour's pardon (replied 
Clinker), may not the new light of God's grace thine 
upon the poor and the ignorant in their humility, as 
well as upon the wealthy and the philoſopher in all his 
pride of human learning?“ „ What you imagine to be 
the new light of grace (ſaid his maſter), I take to be a 
deceitful vapour, glimmering through a crack in your 

ftory—In a word, Mr Clinker, I will have no 
light in my family but what pays the king's taxes, un- 
leſs it be the light of reaſon, which you don't protend 
to follow.” 

Au, Sir! (abel Humphey) the light of reaſon is no 
more, in compariſon to the light I mean, than a farthing 
candle to the ſun at . noon—” Very true (aid my 
uncle), the one will ſerve to thew you your way, and 
the other to dazzle and confound your weak brain— 
Hark ye, Clinker, you are either an hypocritical knave, 
or a wrong-headed enthuſiaſt ; and, in either caſe, un- 
fit for my ſervice—If you are a quack in ſanctity and 
devotion, you will find it an eafy matter to impoſe upon 
filly women, and others of crazed underſtanding, who 
will contribute laviſhly for your ſupport—If you are really 
ſeduced by the reveries of, a diſturbed unagination, the 


— 
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ſooner you loſe your ſenſes entirely, the better for your- 
ſelf and the community. In that caſe fome charitable 
perſon might provide you with a dark room and clean 
ſtraw in Bedlam, where it would not be in your. power 
to infect others with your fanaticiſm; whereas, if you 
have juſt reflection enough left to maintain the character 
of a choſen veſſel in the meetings of the godly, you and 
your hearers will be miſled by a Will-o'the-wifp, from 
one error into another, till you are plunged into religi- 
ous frenzy; and then, perhaps, you will hang yourtelf 
in deſpair «© Which the Lord, of his infinite mer- 
cy, forbid ! (exclaimed the affrighted ge] It is 
very poſſible I may be under the temptation of the de- 
vil, who wants to wreck me on the rocks of ſpiritual 
pride—Your honour ſays, I am either a knave or a 
madman z now, as I'll aſſure your honour I am no knave, 
it follows that I muſt be mad; therefore, I beſeech your 
honour, upon my knees, to take my caſe into con- 
fideration, that means may be uſed for my recovery—”? 
Trae 'ſquire could not help ſmiling at the poor fel- 
low's ſimplicity, and promiſed to take care of him, pro- 
vided he would mind the buſineſs of his place, without 
running after the new light of Methodiſm : But Mrs 
Tabitha took offence at his humility, which ſhe inter- 
preted into poorneſs of ſpirit and worldly-mindedneſs— 
She upbraided him with the want of courage to ſuffer for 
conſcience-ſake : She obſerved, that if he ſhould loſe 
his place for bearing teſtimony of the truth, Providence 
would not fail to find him another, perhaps more ad- 
vantageous; and, declaring that it could not be very 
:greeable to live in a family where an inquifition was 
eſtabliſhed, retired to another room in great agitation. 
Mx uncle followed her with a ſignificant look; then 
turning to the preacher, “ You hear what my ſiſter 
fays—If you cannot live with me upon ſuch terms as I 
have preſcribed, the vineyard of Methodiſm lies before 
you, and ſhe ſeems very well diſpoſed to reward your 
labour.” . I would not willingly give offence to any 
ſoul upon earth (anſwered Humphry) ; her ladyſhip has 
been very good to me, ever ſince we came to London 
and furely the has a heart turned for religious exerciſes, 


and both the and Lady Grifkin fing pfalms and hymns 
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like two cherubims : But, at the ſame time, I am bound 
to love and obey your honour. It becometh not ſuch 
a poor ignorant fellow as me to hold diſpute with a 
. of rank and learning. — As for the matter of 

owledge, I am no more than a beaſt in compariſon 
to your honour, therefore I ſubmit; and, with God's 
grace, I will follow you to, the world's end, if you 
don't think me too far gone to be out of — , 
Hits maſter. promiſed to keep him for ſome time 
longer on trial; then defired to know in what manner 
Lady Griſkin and Mr Barton came to Join their religi- 
ous ſociety. He told him, that her ladyſhip was the 
perſon who firſt carried my aunt and ſiſter to the taber- 
nacle, whither he attended them, and had his devotion 
kindled by Mr W 'S preaching : 'That he was 
confirmed in this new way by the preacher's Nrmons, 
which he had bought and ſtudied with great attention : 
'That his diſcourſe and prayers bad brought over Mrs 
Jenkins and the houſe-maid to the fame way of think- 
ing; but, as for Mr Barton, he had never ſeen him at 
ſervice before this day, when he came in company with 
Lady Griſkin—Humphry moreover owned, that he had 
been encouraged to mount the roſtrum by the example 
and ſucceſs of a weaver, who was much followed as a 
powerful miniſter: That, on his firſt trial, he found 
himſelf under ſuch ſtrong impulſions, as made him be- 
lieve he was certainly moved by the ſpirit; and that he 
had affiſted in Lady Gritkin's, and ſeveral private 
- houſes, at exerciſes of devotion. 

Mx BRAMBLE was no ſooner informed that her la- 
dyſhip had acted as the primum mobile of this confe- 
deracy, than he concluded ſhe had only made uſe of 
Clinker as a tool, ſubſervient to the execution of ſome 
deſign, to the true ſecret of which he was an utter 
ſtranger He obſerved, that her ladyſhip's brain was a 

perfect mill for projects; and that ſhe and Tabby had 
certainly engaged in ſome ſecret treaty, the nature of 
which he could not comprehend. I told him I thought 
it was no difficult matter to perceive the drift of Mrs 
Tabitha, which was to enſnare the heart of Barton, 
and that in all likelihood my Lady Griſkin acted as her 
auxiliary: That this ſuppoſition would account for their 
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endeavours to convert him to Methodiſm ; an event 
which would occaſion a connection of ſouls that might 
be eaſily improved into a matrimonial union. 

My uncle ſeemed to be much diverted by the thoughts 
of this ſcheme's ſucceeding ; but I gave him to under- 
ſtand, that Barton was pre-engaged: That he had the 
day before made a preſent of an etuis to Liddy, which 
her aunt had obliged her to. receive, with a view, no 
doubt, to countenance her own accepting of a ſnutt- 
box at the ſame time: That my ſiſter having made me 
acquainted with this incident, I had deſired an explana- 
tion of Mr Barton, who declared his intentions were 
honourable, and expreſſed his hope that 1 would have 
no objections to his alliance: That I had thanked him 
for the honour he intended our family; but told him, 
it would be neceflary to conſult her uncle and aunt, 
who were her guardians z and their approbation being 
obtained, I could have no objection to his propoſal ; 
though I was perſuaded that no violence would be of- 
fered to my ſiſter's inclinations, in a tranſaction that ſo 
nearly intereſted the happineſs of her future life: That 
he had aſſured me, he thould never think of availing 
himſelf of a guardian's authority, unleſs he could ren- 
der his addreſſes agreeable to the young lady herſelf ; 
and that he would immediately demand permiflion of 
Mr and Mrs Bramble to make Liddy a tender of his 
hand and fortune. 

Tur ſquire was not inſenſible to the advantages of 
ſuch a match, and declared he would promote it with all 
his influence; but when I took notice that there ſeem- 
ed to be an averſion on the fide of Liddy, he ſaid he 
would found her on the ſubject; and, if her reluctance 
was ſuch as would not be eaſily overcome, he would ci- 
villy decline the propoſal of Mr Barton : For he thought, 
that, in the choice of a huſband, a young woman ought 
not to ſacrifice the feelings of her heart for any conſi- 
deration upon earth Liddy is not ſo deſperate. (ſaid 
he) as to worſhip fortune at ſuck an expence.” I take 
it for granted this whole affair will end in ſmoke ; 
though there ſeems to be a ſtorm brewing in the quar- 
ter of Mrs Tabby, who ſat with all the ſullen dignity of 
ſilence at dinner, ſeemingly pregnant with complaint 
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and expoſtulation. As ſhe hath certainly marked Bar. 
ton for her own prey, ſhe cannot poſſibly favour his 
ſuit to Liddy, and therefore I expect ſomething extra- 
ordinary will attend his declaring himſelf my ſiſter's 
admirer.” This declaration will certainly be made in 
Form, as ſoon as the lover can pick up reſolution enough 
to ſtand the brunt of Mrs Tabby's diſappointment ; for 
he is, without doubt, aware of her deſigns upon his 
perſon.— The particulars of the denowement you ſhall 
know in due ſeaſon. Meanwhile, I am 
always yours, | | 
London, June 10. | J. MEeLrorD. 


To Dr LEwis. 


DEAR LEWIS, 
HE deceitful calm was of ſhort duration. I am 
plunged again in a ſea of vexation, and the com- 
plaints in my ſtomach and bowels are returned; ſo that 
ſuppoſe I ſhall be difabled from proſecuting the ex- 
curſion I had planned What the devil had I to do, to 
come a plague-hunting with a leaſh of females in my 
train ? Yeſterday my precious ſiſter (who, by the by, 
Has been for ſome time a profeſſed Methodiſt) came in- 
to my apartment, attended by Mr Barton, and deſired 
an audience with a very ſtately air“ Brother (ſaid 
the), this gentleman has ſomething to propoſe, which 
I flatter myſelf will be the more acceptable, as it will 
rid you of a troubleſome companion.” Then Mr Bar- 
ton proceeded to this effect“ I am, indeed, extreme- 
ly ambitious of being allied to your family, Mr Bramble, 
and I hope you will fee no cauſe to interpoſe your au- 
thority— — « As for authority (ſaid Tabby, interrup- 
ting him with ſome warmth), I know of none that he 
has a right to uſe on this occaſion—If I pay him the 
compliment of making him acquainted with the ſtep J 
intend to take, it is all he can expect in reaſon— This 
is as much as 1 believe he would do by me, if he in- 
e e own Gwation, in lfe—In a word, 
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brother, I am ſo ſenſible of Mr Barton's extraordinary 
merit, that I have been prevailed upon to alter my reſo- 


lution of living a ſingle life, and to put my happineſs in 


his hands, by veſting him with a legal title to my per- 
ſon and fortune, ſuch as they are. The buſineſs at pre- 
ſent is to have the writings drawn; and I ſhall be 
obliged to you, if you will recommend a lawyer to me 


for that purpole—” 


You may gueſs what an effect this overture had upon 


me, who, from the information of my nephew, expect- 
ed that Barton was to make a formal declaration of his 
paſſion for Liddy; I could not help gazing in filent 
aſtoniſhment, alternately at Tabby and her ſuppoſed 
admirer, which laft hung his head in the moſt aukward 


confuſion for a few minutes, and then retired, on pre- 


tence of being ſuddenly ſeized with a vertigo. Mrs Ta- 


bitha affected much concern, and would have had him 


make uſe of a bed in the houſe; but he infiſted upon 
going home, that he might have recourſe to ſome drops, 


which he kept for ſuch emergencies, and his inamora- 


ta acquieſced. In the mean time I was exceedingly 
puzzled at this adventure (though I ſuſpected the truth), 
and did not know in what manner to demean myſelf 
towards Mrs Tabitha, when Jery came in and told me, 
he had juſt feen Mr Barton alight from his chariot at 
Lady Griſkin's door. This incident ſeemed to threaten 
a viſit from her ladyſhip, with which we were honour- 
ed accordingly 


you, good folks; and I'm come to ſet you to rights—” 

So ſaying, the preſented me with the following billet: | 
« Dear Sir, Hs as 

« I NO ſooner recollected myſelf from the extreme 

confuſion I was thrown into, by that unlucky miſtake 

of your ſiſter, that I thought it my duty to aſſure you, 


that my devoirs to Mrs Bramble never exceeded the 
bounds of ordinary civility, and that my heart is unal- 


terably fixed upon Miſs Liddy Melford, as I had the 
honour to declare to her brother, when he queſtioned 


me upon that ſubject. Lady Griſkin has been fo good 


as to charge herſelf, not 2 with the delivery of this 
8 2 5 * f * 


„ in leſs then half an hour —“ J find (ſaĩd 
the) there has been a match of croſs-purpoſes among 
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note, but alſo with the taſk of undeceiving Mrs 


Brambie, for whom I have the moſt profound reſpect 
and veneration, though my affeftion being otherwiſe 
engaged, is no longer in the power of, Sir, 
e ty Your very humble ſervant, 

| RALPH BarToON.” 


HavincG caſt my eyes over this billet, I told her 
hdyſhip that 1 would no longer retard the friendly 
office ſhe had undertaken; and I and Jery forthwith 
retired into another room. There we ſoon perceived 
the converſation grow very warm betwixt the two la- 
dies; and at length could diſtinctly hear certain terms 
of altercation, which we could no longer delay inter- 
rupting, with any regard to decorum. When we en- 
tered the fcene of contention, we found Liddy had 
joined the diſputants, and ſtood trembling betwixt them, 
as if the had been-afraid they would have proceeded to 
ſomething more practical than words Lady Griſkin's 
face was like the full moon in a ſtorm of wind, glaring, 
fery, and portentous; while Tabby looked grim and 
ghaſtly, with an aſpect breathing diſcord and diſmay 
Our appearance put a ſtop to their mutual revilings; but 
der ladyſhip turning to me, “ Couſin (faid ſhe), I can't 
help” ſaying I have met with a very ungrateful return 
from this lady, for the pains I have taken to ſerve her 
family.” „ My family is much obliged to your lady- 
ſhip (cried Tabby with a kind of hyſterical giggle), but 
we have no right to the good offices of ſuch an ho- 
nourable go-between.” But for all that, good Mrs 
Tabitha Bramble (reſumed the other), I ſhall be content 
with the reflection that virtue is its own reward; and it 
{hall not be my fault, if you continue to make yourſelf 
ridiculous Mr Bramble, who has no little intereſt of 
his own to ſerve, will, no doubt, contribute all in his 
power to promote a match betwixt Mr Barton and his 
niece, which will be equally honourable and advanta- 
geous; and, I dare fay, Miſs Liddy herſelf will have 
no objection to a meaſure fo well calculated to make her 
happy in life.” —«-I beg your ladyſhip's pardon (ex- 
claimed Liddy, with great vivacity), I have nothing but 
miſery to expect from ſuch a meaſure; and I hope my 
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guardians will have too much compaſſion to barter my 
ce of mind for any conſideration of intereſt or for- 
tune. Upon my word, Miſs Liddy ! (ſaid ſhe) you 
have profited by the example of your good aunt-I1 
comprehend your meaning, and will explain it when L 
have a proper opportunity—In the mean time I ſhall 
take my leave—Madam, your moſt obedient, and de- 
voted humble ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, advancing cloſe up to my 
ſiſter, and curteſying ſo low, that I thought ſhe intend- 
ed to ſquat herſelf down, on the floor This ſalutation 
Tabby returned with equal ſolemnity; and the ex- 
preſſion of the two faces, while they continued in this 
attitude, would be no bad ſubject for a pencil like that 
of the incomparable Hogarth, if any ſuch ſhould ever 
appear again in theſe times of dulneſs and degene- 
Facy. bo. N | 
— accompanied her ladyſhip to her houſe, that 
he might have an opportunity to reſtore the etuis to 
Barton, and adviſe him to give up his ſuit, which was 
ſo diſagreeable to his ſiſter, againſt whom, however, he 
returned much irritated Lady Griikin had aſſured 
him, that Liddy's heart was pre- occupied; and imme- 
diately the idea of Wilſon recurring to his imagination, 
his family - pride took the alarm He denounced ven- 
geance againſt that adventurer, and was diſpoſed to be 
very peremptory with his ſiſter; but I deſired he would 
ſuppreſs his reſentment, until I ſhould have talked with 
her in private. | | 
TRE poor girl, when I earneſtly preſſed her on this 
head, owned, with a flood of tears, that Wilſon had 
actually come to the Hot Well at Briſtol, and. even in- 
troduced himſelf into our lodgings as a Jew-pedlar ; but 
that nothing had paſſed betwixt them, further than her 
begging him to withdraw immediately, if he had any 
regard for her peace of mind: That he had diſappeared 
accordingly, after having attempted to prevail upon my 
ſiſter's maid to deliver a letter, which, however, ſhe re- 
fuſed to receive, though ſhe had conſented to carry a 
meſſage, importing, that he was a gentleman of a good 
family, and that, in a very little time, he would avow 
his paſſion in that character — She confeſſed, that al- 
though he had not kept his word in this particular, he. 
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was not yet altogether indifferent to her affection; but 
ſolemnly promiſed, the would never carry on any corre. 

ſpondence with him, or any other admirer, for the fu. 
ture, without the privity and approbation of her brother 


and me. 
By this declaration, ſhe made her own peace with 


Jery; but the hot-headed boy is more than ever incenſed 


againſt Wilſon, whom he now conſiders as an impoſtor 
that harbours ſome infamous deſign upon the honour 
of his family—As for Barton, he was not a little morti- 


Fed to find his preſent returned, and his addreſſes ſo 


unfavourably regeived; but he is not a man to be deep- 
ly affected by fuch diſappointments; and I know not 
whether he is not as well pleaſed with being diſcarded 
by Liddy, as he would have been with a permiſſion to 
proſecute his pretenſions, at the riſk of being every day 
expoſed to the revenge or machinations of Tabby, who 
is not to be {lighted with impunity.— I had not much 
time to moralize on thefe occurrences; for the houſe 
was viſited by a conſtable and his- gang, with a warrant 
from Juſtice Barnard! to ſearch the box of Humphry 
Clinker, ' my footman,” who was juſt apprehended as a 
highwayman— This incident threw the whole family in- 
to confuſion.” My ſiſter feotded the conſtable for pre- 
fuming to enter the lodgings of a gentleman on ſuch an 
errand, without having firft aſked and obtained permiſ- 
ſion; her maid was frightened into fits, and Liddy ſhed 


tears 'of compaſſion for the unfortunate Clinker, i in whoſe 


box, however, nothing was found to confirm the 1 
cion of robbery. _ 
Fon my own part, I made no doubt of the fellow” $ 


being ' miſtaken for ſome other perſon, and I went di- 


rectly to the juſtice, in order to procure his diſcharge ; 


dut there I found the matter much more ſerious than 1 


expected Poor Clinker ſtood trembling at the bar, 
ſurrounded by thief-takers ; and, at a little diſtance, a 
thick ſquat fellow, a poſtillion, his accuſer, who had 
feized him 3 in the ſtreet, and ſwore poſitively to his 

fon, that the faid Clinker had, on the 15th day of 
March laſt, on Blackheath, robbed a gentleman in a 
poſt-chaiſe, which he (the poſtillion) drove — This de- 


Poſition was ſufficient to Juſtify his commitment; and 


Ul 
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he was ſent accordingly to Clerkenwell priſon, whither 
Jery accompanied him in the coach, in order to re- 
commend him properly to the keeper, that he may want 
for no convenience which the place affords. _ 

Tu ſpectators, who aſſembled to fee this highway- 
man, were ſagacious enough to diſcern ſomething very 
villainous in his aſpect; which. (begging their pardon) 
is the very picture of ſimplicity ; and the juſtice himſelf 
put a very unfavourable conſtruction upon ſome of his 
anſwers, which, he ſaid, favoured of the . ambiguity 
and equivocation of an old offender ; but, in my opi- 
nion, it would have been more juſt and humane to im- 
pute them to the confuſion into which we may ſuppoſe 
a poor country lad to be thrown on ſuch an occaſion. 
I am ſtill perſuaded he is innocent; and, in this perſua- 


| ſion, I can do no leſs than uſe my utmoſt 'endeavours 


that he may not be oppreſſed I ſhall, to-morrow, ſend 
my nephew to wait on the gentleman who was robbed, 
and beg he will have the humanity to go and ſee the pri- 
ſoner; that, in caſe he ſhould find him quite different 
from the perſon of the highwayman, he may bear teſti- 
mony in his behalf—Howſoever it may fare with Clin- 
ker, this curſed affair will be to me productive of in- 
tolerable chagrin—I have N caught a dreadful 
cold, by ruſhing into the open air from the juſtice's par- 
lour, where I had been ſtewing in the crowd; and tho? 
I ſhould not be laid up with the gout, as I believe I 
ſhall, I muſt ſtay at London for ſome weeks, till this 
poor devil comes to his trial at Rocheſter fo that, in 
all probability, my northern expedition is blown up. 

Ir you can find any thing in your philoſophical budget, 
to conſole me in the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes and appre- 
henſions, pray let it be communicated to N 

| Lour unfortunate friend.. 
London, June 12. , Marr. BRAMBLE. 
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To Sir Warxin Pnit 1.1Ps, Bart. of Jeſus College, 


Hs 


DEAR WAT, | 

HE farce is finiſhed, and another piece of a graver 
caſt brought upon the ſtage—Our aunt made a 
deſperate attack upon Barton, who had no other way 
of ſaving himſelf, but by leaving her in poſſeſſion of the 
field, and avowing his pretenſions to Liddy, by whom 
he has been rejected in his turn. Lady Griſkin acted 
as his advocate and agent on this occaſion, with fuch zeal 
as embroiled her with Mrs Tabitha, and a high ſcene 
of altercation paſſed betwixt theſe two religioniſts, which 
might have come to action, had not my uncle interpoſed. 
They are, however, reconciled, in confequence of an 
event which has involved us all in trouble and diſquiet. 
You muſt know, the poor preacher, Humphry Clin- 
ker, is now exerciſing his miniſtry among the felons in 
Clerkenwell priſon.— A poſtillion having ſworn a rob- 
bery againſt him, no bail could be taken, and he was 
committed to gaol, notwithſtanding all the remon- 
ſtrances and intereſt my uncle could make in his be- 

half. Abs | 


* ALI, things confidered, the poor fellow cannot poſ- 


ſibly be guilty, and yet, I believe, he runs ſome riſk of 


being hanged. —Upon his examination, he anſwered 
with ſuch heſitation and reſerve, as perſuaded moſt of 
the people, who crowded the place, that he was real- 
Iy a knave; and the juſtice's remarks confirmed their 
opinion. Excluſive of my uncle and myſelf, there was 
only one perſon who ſeemed inclined to favour the cul- 
prit He was a young man, well dreſſed, and, from the 
manner in which he croſs-examined the evidence, we 
took it for granted, that he was a ſtudent in one of the 


inns of court—He freely checked the juſtice for ſome 


uncharitable inferences he made to the prejudice of the 
priſoner, and even ventured to diſpute with his worſhip 
on certain points of law.. 
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- My uncle, provoked at the unconnected and dubious 
anſwers of Clinker, who ſeemed in danger of falling a 
ſacrifice to his ſimplicity, exclaimed, „ In the name Gf 
God, if you are innocent, fay ſo.” —« No (cried he), 
God forbid that I ſhould call myſelf innocent, while my 
conſcience is burdened with ſin.” “ What then, you 
did commit this robbery ?” reſumed his maſter.—“ No, 
ſure (ſaid he), bleſſed be the Lord, Fm free of that 
uilt.“ 

: HERE the juſtice interpoſed, obſerving, that the man 
feemed inclined to make a diſcovery by turning King's 
evidence, and deſired the clerk to take his confeſſion; 
upon which Humphry declared, that he looked upon 
confeſſion to be a popith fraud, invented by the whore 
of Babylon. 'Fhe Templar affirmed, that the poor fel- 
low was non compos, and exhorted the juſtice to diſ- 
charge him as a lunatic, “ You know very well (added 
he), that the robbery in queſtion was not committed by. 
the priſoner.” | & 

TE thief-takers grinned at one another; and Mr 
Juſtice Buzzard replied with great emotion, « Mr Mar- 
tit! I deſire you will mind your own' buſineſs; I ſhall 
convince you one of theſe days that I underſtand mine.“ 
In ſhort, there was no remedy , the mittimus was made 
out, and poor Clinker ſent to priſon in a hackney-coach, 
_ guarded by the conſtable, and accompanied by your 
humble ſervant. By the way, I was not a little ſurpri- 
ſed to hear this retainer to juſtice bid the priſoner to 
keep up his ſpirits, for that he did not at all doubt but 
that he would get off for a few weeks confinement.— 
He ſaid, his worſhip knew very well that Clinker was 
innocent of the fact, and that the real highwayman, who 
robbed the chaiſe, was no other than that very indivi- 
dual Mr Martin, who had pleaded! ſo ſtrenuouſly for 
honeſt Humphry. "Ee 

CONFOUNDED at this information, I aſked, « Why 
then is he ſuffered to go about at his liberty, and this 
poor innocent fellow treated as a malefactor?“ - We 
have exact intelligence of all Mr Martin's tranſactions 
(ſaid he); but as yet there is no evidence ſufficient for 
his conviction; and, as for this young man, the juſtice 
could do no leſs than commit him, as the poſtillion fwore 


— 
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point blank to his identity.” —4 So, if this raſcally 
potion ſhould perſiſt in the falſity to which he lis 
Worn (aid I), this innocent lad may be brought to the 
gallows.”? 

e conſtable obiferved that he would have time 
enough to prepare for his trial, and might prove an 
alibi; or, perhaps, Martin might be apprehended, and 
convicted for another fact, in which cafe, he might be 
prevailed upon to take this affair upon himſelf; or, fi- 
nally, if theſe chances ſhaulcl fail, and the evidence ſtand 
_ good againſt Clinker, the jury might recommend him 
to | mercy, in confideration of his youth, eſpecially if 
this thould appear to de the firſt fact of which he had 
deen guilty. 

_  Howpury ned he could: not pretend to recollect 

where he had been on the day when the robbery was 
committed, much leſs prove a circumftance of that kind 
fo far back as ſix months, though he knew he had been 
ſick of the fever and ague, which, however, did not pre- 
vent him from going about —Then, turning up! his eyes, 
he ejaculated; « The Lord's will be done! if it be my 
fate to ſuffer, I hope I ſhall not diſgrace. the faith Df 
which, though unworthy, I make profeſſion.” 

WIEN I expreſſed my ſurpriſe, that the accuſer. 
Gould perſiſt in charging Clinker, without taking the 
leaſt notice of the real robber, who ſtood before him, 
and to whom, indeed, Humphry bore not the ſmalleſt 
reſemblance, the conſtable (who was himſelf a thief - ta- 
ker) gave me to underſtand, that Mr Martin was the 
beft qualified for buſineſs of all the gentlemen on the 
road he had ever known; that he had always acted on 
his own bottom, without partner or correſpondent, and 
never went to work but when he was cool and ſober; 
that his courage and preſence of mind never failed him; 
that his addreſs was genteel, and his behaviour void of 
all cruelty and inſolence; that he never encumbered 
himſelf with watches, or trinkets, nor even with bank- 
notes, but always dealt for ready money, and that in 
the current coin of the kingdom; and that he could 
. . diſguiſe himſelf and his horſe in ſuch a manner, that, 
after the action, it was impoſſible to recognize either 
2 one or the other.—46 This great man (ſaid he) has 
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reigned paramount in all the roads within fifty miles of 
London above fifteen months, and has done more bu- 
ſineſs in that time than all the reſt of the profeſſion put 
together; for thoſe who paſs through his hands are fo 
delicately dealt with, that they have no defire to give 
him the leaſt. diſturbance : but, for all that, his race is 
almoſt run He is now fluttering about juſtice, like a 
moth about a candle There are ſo many lime-t 
laid in his way, that THY bet a cool hundred he 1 80 
before Chriſtmas.“ 

SHALL I own to you, that this portrait, drawn by a 
ruffian, heightened by what I myſelf had obſerved in 
his deportment, has intereſted me warmly in the fate 
of poor Martin, whom Nature ſeems to have intended 
for a uſeful and honourable member of that community 
upon which he now preys for ſubſiſtence ? It ſeems he 
lived ſome time as a clerk to a tiniber merchant, whoſe: 
daughter Martin having privately married, he was diſ- 
carded, and his wife turned out of doors. She did not 
long ſurvive her marriage; and Martin, turning fortune- 
hunter, could not ſupply his occafions any other way, 
than by taking to the road, in which he has travelled 
hitherto with uncommon ſucceſs—He' pays his reſpects 
regularly to Mr Juſtice Buzzard, the thief-catcher ge- 
neral of this metropolis, and ſometimes they ſmoke a 
pipe together very 2 when the converſation ge- 
nerally turns upon the nature of evidence Fhe juſtiee 
has given him fair warning to take care of bimſelf, and 
he has received his caution in good part—Hitherto he 
has baffled all the vigilance, art, and activity of Buzzard 
and his emiſſaries, with ſuch conduct as would have 
done honour to the genius of a Cæſar or 'a Turenne 
but he has one weaknefs, which has proved fatal to al 
the heroes of the tribe, namdy; an indifereet devotion 
to the fair ſex, and, in all probability, * will be attack- 
ed on this defenceleſs quarter. 

Bx that as it may, I ſaw the body of poor Clinker 
| conflenied to the gaoler of Clerkenwell, to whoſe indul- 
gence I recommended him ſo effectualiy, that he recei- 
ved him in the moſt hoſpitable manner, though there 
was a neceffity for equipping him with a ſuit of irons, in 
which he made a very rueful appearance. The poor 
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creature-ſeemed as much affected by my uncle's kind- 
neſs, as by his own misfortune. When I aſſured him, 
that nothing ſhould be left undone for procuring his 
enlargement, and making his confinement eaſy in the 
mean time, he fell down upon his knees, and kiſſing 
my hand, which he bathed with his tears, “O ſquire! 
(cried he, ſobbing), what ſhall I fay ?—I can't—no, I 
can't ſpeak—my poor heart is burſting with gratitude 
to you and my dear—dear—generous—noble. bene- 
factor.“ 

I eRoOrESsr, the ſcene became fo pathetic, that I was 
fain to force myſelf away, and returned to my uncle, 
who ſent me in the afternoon with his compliments to 
one Mr Mead, the perſon who had been robbed on 
Blackheath. As I did ndt find him at home; I left a 
meſſage, in conſequence of which he called at our lodg- 
ings this morning, and very humanely agreed to viſit 
the priſoner. By this time Lady Griſkin had come to 
make her formal compliments of condolence to Mrs 
Tabitha, on this domeſtic calamity; and that prudent 
maiden, whoſe paſſion was now cooled, thought proper 
to receive her ladyſhip ſo civilly, that a reconciliation 
immediately enſued. Theſe two ladies reſolved to com- 
fort the poor priſoner in their own perſons, and Mr 
Mead and I ſquired them to Clerkenwell, my uncle be- 
ing detained at home by ſome ſlight complaints in his 
- ſtomach and bowels. 

Tx turnkey, who received us at Clerkenwell, look» 
ed remarkably ſullen; and when we enquired for 
Clinker, I don't care if the devil had him (ſaid he); 
here has been nothing but canting and praying ſince the 
fellow. entered the place Rabbit him! the tap will be 
ruined——we han't fold a caſk of beer, nor a dozen of 
wine, ſince he paid his garniſh—the gentlemen get 
drunk with nothing but your damn'd religion—For my 
part, I believe as how your man deals with the devil.— 
Two or three as bold hearts as ever took the air upon 
Hounſlow, have been blubbering all night; and if the 
fellow an't ſpeedily removed by Habeas Corpus, or 
otherwiſe, PIl be damn'd if there's a grain of true ſpirit 
left within theſe walls - we ſhan't have a ſoul to do cre- 
dit to the place, or to make his exit like a true born 
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Engliſhman—damn my eyes! there will be nothing but 
ſniveling inthe cart—we thall all die like ſo many pfalm- 
ſinging weavers.” 

| In thort, we found that Humphry was, at that very 
inſtant, haranguing the felons in the chapel; and that 
the gaoler's wite and daughter, together with my aunt's 
woman, Win. Jenkins, and our houſe-maid, were among 
the audience, which we immediately joined. I never 
ſaw any thing ſo ſtrongly pictureſque as this congrega- 
tion of felons clanking their chains, in the midſt of 
whom ſtood orator Clinker, expatiating, in a tranſport 
of fervour, on the torments of hell, denounced in ſcrip- 
ture againſt evil-doers, comprehending murderers, rob- 
bers, thieves, and whoremongers. 'The variety of at- 
tention exhibited in the faces of thoſe ragamuffins, 
formed a groupe that would not have diſgraced the pen- 
cil of a Raphael. In one it denoted admiration ;z in 
another, doubt; in a third, diſdain; in a fourth, con- 
tempt ; in a fifth, terror; in a ſixth, derifion; and in a 
ſeventh, indignation. As for Mrs Winifred Jenkins, 
ſhe was in tears, overwhelmed with ſorrow ; but whe- 
ther for her own fins, or the misfortune of Clinker, I 
cannot pretend to ſay. The other females ſeemed to 
liſten with a mixture of wonder and devotion. The 
gaoler's wife declared he was a ſaint in trouble, ſaying, 
the wiſhed from her heart, there was ſuch another good 
ſoul, like him, in every gaol in England. 

MR Mc ap, having earneſtly ſurveyed the preacher, 
declared his appearance was ſo different from that of the 
perſon who. robbed him on Blackheath, that he could 
treely make oath he was not the man : But Humphry 
himſelf was by this time pretty well rid of all apprehen- 
lions of being hanged; for he had been the night before 
ſolemnly tried and acquitted by his fellow-priſoners, 
ſome of whom he had already converted to Methodiſm. 
He now made proper acknowledgments for the honour 
of our viſit, and was permitted to kiſs the hands of the 
ladies, who aſſured him, he might depend upon their 
friendthip and protection. Lady Griſkin, in her great 
zeal, exhorted his fellow-priſoners to profit by the pre- 
cious opportunity of having ſuch a ſaint in bonds among 
them, and turn over a new leaf for the benefit of their 
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poor ſouls; and, that her admonition might have the 
greater effect, ſhe reinforced it with ber bounty. 
WHILE ſhe and Mrs Tabby returned in the coach 
with the two maid-ſervants, I waited on Mr Mead to 
the houſe of Juſtice Buzzard, who, having heard his 
declaration, ſaid, his oath could be of no uſe at preſent, 
but that he would be a material evidence for the priſoner 
at his trial: So that there ſeems to be no remedy but 
patience for poor Clinker ; and indeed the fame virtue, 
or medicine, will be neceſlary for us all, the ſquire, in 
particular, who had ſet his heart upon his excurſion to 
the northward. 
Wu x we were viſiting honeſt Humphry in Clerk- 
enwell priſon, my uncle received a much more extraor- 
dinary viſit at his own lodgings. Mr Martin, of whom 
I have made ſuch honourable mention, deſired permiſ- 
ſion to pay him his reſpects, and was admitted accord- 
ingly. He told him, that having obſerved him, at Mr 
Buzzard's, a good deal diſturbed by what had happened 
to his ſervant, he had come to aſſure him he had no- 
thing to apprehend for Clinker's life; for, if it was poſ- 
ible that any jury could find him guilty upon ſuch evi- 
dence, he, Martin himſelf, would produce in court a 
perſon whoſe depoſition 1 would bring him off as clear as 
the ſun at noon.—Sure, the fellow would rot be fo ro- 
wantic as to take the robbery upon himſelf He ſaid 
the poſtillion was an infamous fellow, who had been a 
dabbler in the ſame profeſfion, and ſaved his life at the 
Old Bailey by impeaching his companions; that, being 
now reduced to great poverty, he had made this deſpe- 
rate puth, to ſwear away the life of an innocent man, in 
hopes of having the reward upon his conviction ; but 
that he would find himſelf miſerably difappointed, for 
the juſtice and his myrmidons were determined to admit 
of no interloper in this branch of buſineſs ; and that he 
did not at all doubt but that they would find matter 
enough to ſtop the evidence himſelf before the next 
gaol delivery. He affirmed, that all theſe circumſtances 
were well known to the juſtice; and that his ſeverity to 
Clinker was no other than a hint to his maſter to make 
him a preſent in private, as an acknowledgment of his 
candour and humanity. | | 
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Tuts hint, however, was ſo unpalatable to Mr 
Bramble, that he declared, with great warmth, he 
would rather confine himſelf for life to London, which. 
he deteſted, than be at liberty to leave it to-morrow, in 
conſequence of encouraging corruption in a magiſtrate. 
Hearing, however, how favourable Mr Mead's report 
had been for the priſoner, he is refolved to take the ad- 
vice of counſel in what manner to proceed for his im- 
mediate enlargement. I make no doubt but that in a 
day or two this troubleſome buſineſs may be diſcuſſed ; 
and in this hope we are preparing for our journey. If 
our endeavours do not miſcarry, we ſhall have taken the 
field before you hear again from 
Yours, 


London, June It, J. MELFORD. 
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To Dr LI VIS. 


Laer Heaven | dear Lewis, the clouds are 


*diſperſed, and I have now the cleareſt proſpect 
of my ſummer campaign, which, I hope, I ſhall be able 
to begin to-morrow. I took the advice of counſel with 
reſpect to the caſe of Clinker, in whoſe favour a lucky 
mcident has intervened. 'The feilow who accuſed him 
has had his- own battery turned upon himſelf. Two 
days ago, he was apprehended for a robbery on the 
high-way, and committed on the evidence of an accom- 
plice.—Clinker, having moved for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, was brought before the Lord Chief Juſtice, who, in 
conſequence of an affidavit of the gentleman 'who had 
been robbed, importing that the ſaid Clinker was not 
the perſon who ſtopped him on the high-way, as well as 
in conſideration of the poſtillion's character and preſent 
circumſtances, was pleaſed to order that my ſervant 
ſhould be admitted to bail; and he has been diſcharged 
accordingly, to the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of our whole 
family, to which he has recommended himſelf in an ex- 
traordinary manner, not only by his obliging deportment, 
but by his talents of preaching, praying, and ſinging 
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palms, which he has exerciſed with ſuch effect, that 
even Tabby reſpects him as a choſen veſſel. If there 
was any thing like affectation or hypocriſy in this exceſs 
of religion, I would not keep him in my ſervice; but, 
ſo far as I can obſerve, the fellow's character is down- 
right ſimplicity, warmed with a kind of enthuſiaſm, 
which renders him very ſuſceptible of gratitude and at- 
tachment to his benefactors. 

As he is an excellent horſeman, and underftands far- 
riery, I have bought a ſtout gelding for his uſe, that he 
may attend us on the road, and have an eye to our 
cattle, in caſe the coachman ſhould not mind his buit- 
neſs. My nephew, who is to ride his own ſaddle-horſe, 
has taken, upon trial, a ſervant juſt come from abroad 
with his former maſter, Sir William Strollop, who 
vouches for his honeſty. 'The fellow, whoſe name is 
Dutton, ſeems to be a petit maitre—He has got a ſmat- 

-tering of French bows, and grins, and ſhrugs, and takes 
inuft à la mode de France, but values himfelt chiefly upon 
his {kill and dexterity in hair-dreſſing—If I am not 
much deceived by appearance, he is, in all reſpects, the 
very contraſt of Humphry Clinker. 
Mx ſiſter has made up matters with Lady Griſkin, 
though, I muſt own, I ſhould not have been forry to ſee 
that connection entirely deſtroyed ;. but Tabby is not of 
a diſpoſition to forgive Barton, who, I underſtand, ts 
gone to his ſeat in Berkfhire for the ſummer ſeaſon. I 
cannot help ſuſpecting, that, in the treaty of peace 
which has been lately ratified betwixt thoſe two females, 
it is ſtipulated, that her Ladythip thall uſe her beſt en- 
deavours to provide an agreeable help-mate for our ſiſter 
Tabitha, who ſeems to be quite deſperate in her matri- 
monial deſigns. Perhaps the match-maker is to have a 
valuable conſideration in the way of brokerage, which 
ſhe will moſt certainly deſerve, if the cart find any man 
in his ſenſes, who will yoke with Mrs Bramble from 
motives of affection or intereſt. 

I F1ND my ſpirits and my health affect each other re- 
ciprocally—that is to ſay, every thing that diſcompoſes 
my mind, produces a correſpondent diforder in my bo- 
dy; and my bodily complaints are remarkably mitiga- 
ted by thoſe conſiderations chat Ny the clouds of 
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mental chagrin— The impriſonment of Clinker brought 
on thoſe ſymptoms which I mentioned in my laſt, and 
now they are vaniſhed at his diſcharge. It mutt be own- 
ed, indeed, I-took ſome of the tincture of ginſeng, pre- 
pared according to your preſcription, and found it ex- 
ceedingly grateful to the ſtomach; but the pain and 
ſickneſs continued to return, after ſhort intervals, till 
the anxiety of my mind was entirely removed, and then 
I found myſelf perfectly at eaſe. We have had fair wea- 
ther theſe ten days, to the aſtoniſhment of the 1on- 
doners, who think-it portentous. If you enjoy the ſame 
indulgence in Wales, I hope Barnes, has got my hay 
made, and ſafe cocked, by this time. As we ſhall be 
in motion for ſome weeks, I cannot expect to hear from 
you as uſual; but I ſhall continue to write from every 
place at which we make any halt, that you may know 
our track, in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary to communi- 


cate any thing to 
Your aſſured friend. 
London, Fune 14. Marr. BRAMBLE- 
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To Mrs Mary Joxxs, at Brambletonhall, Qc. 
DEAR MARY, | 


AVING the occaſion, of my couſin Jenkins of 
Aberga'ny, I ſend you, as a token, a turkey» 
hell comb, a kipple of yards of green ribbon, and 4 
ſarment upon the nothingnefs of good works, which was 
preached in the tabernacle; and you will alſo receive a 
horn-buck for Saul, whereby ſhe may learn her letters; 
for I am much conſarned about the ſtate of her poor 
ſole—and what are all the purſuits of this life to the 
conſarns of that immortal part? What is life but a veil 
of affliction ?!—O Mary ! the whole family have been in 
ſuch a conſtipation Mr Clinker has been in trouble, 
bi the gates of hell have not been able to prevail again 
him. His virtue is like poor gould, ſeven times tried 
in the fire. He was tuck up for a robbery, and had be- 
fore Guſtaſs Buſshard, who made his mittamouſe; and 
the pore youth was ſent to priſon upon the falſe oaf of 


Ty 
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a willian, that wanted to ſware his life away for the 
looker of cain. | 
Tux ſquire did all in his power; but could not pre- 
vent his being put in chains, ang confined among com- 
mon manufactors, where he ſtud like an innocent ſheep 
in the midſt of wolves and tygers. Lord knows what 
mought have happened to this pyehouſe young man, if 
maſter had not applied to Apias Korkus, who lives with 
the ould bailiff, and is, they ſay, five hundred years 
-ould (God bleſs us)!-and a congeror; but, if he be, 
ſure I am he don't deal with the devil, otherwiſe he 
wouldn't have fought out Mr Clinker, as he did, in ſpite 
of ſtone walls, iron bolts, and double locks, that flew 
open at his command; for Ould Scratch has not a great- 
er enemy upon hearth than Mr Clinker, who is indeed 
a very powerful labourer in the Lord's vineyard. I do 
no more than uſe the words of my good lady, who has 
got the infectual calling; and I truſt, that even myſelf, 
though unworthy, ſhall find greaſe to be excepted —Mils 
Liddy has been touched to the quick, but is a little ti- 
morſome: Howſomever, I make no doubt, but ſhe and 
all of us, will be brought, by the endeavours of Mr 
Clinker, to produce bleſſed fruit of generation and re- 
pentance. As for maſter and the young ſquire, they 
have as.yet had narro glimpſe of the new light. I doubt 
as how their hearts are hardened by worldly wiſdom, 
+." as the pyebill faith, is fooliſhneſs in the fight of 


O 4 — joxxs, pray without ſeizing for greaſe to 

ou for the operations of this wonderful inſtru- 
ment, which, I hope, will be exorciſed this winter up- 
on you and others at Brambletonhall. To-morrow, we 
are to ſet out in a cox and four for Yorkfhire ; and, I 
believe, we ſhall travel that way far, and far, and far- 
ther than I can tell but I ſhan't go ſo far as to forget 
my friends ; and Mary Jones will always be remembered 
2s one of them by ber 1 1 


London, June 14. 8 Win. JENKINS. 
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To Mrs Gw1ILLIM, houſekeeper at Brambletonhall. 


MRS GWILLIM; 


CAN'T help thinking it very ſtrange, that I never 
I had an anſwer to the letter I wrote you Tome weeks 


ago from Bh, concerning the ſour bear, the gander, | 
and the maids eating butter, which I won't allow to be 
waſted—We are now going upon a long gurney to the 
north, whereby I deſire you will redouble your care and 
circumflexion, that the family may be well managed in 
our abſence; for, you know, you muſt render accunt, 
not only to your earthly maſter, but alſo to him that is 
above; and if you are found a good and faithful ſar- 
vant, great will be your reward in haven. I hope there 
will be twenty ſtun of cheeſe ready for market by the 
time I get huom, and as much owl fpun as will make 
half a dozen pair of blankets; and that the ſavings of 
the buttermilk will fetch me a good penny before Mar- 
tinmas, as the two'pigs are to be fed for baking with 
birchmaſt and acrons. 

I wroTE to Doctor Lewis for the 190 porpuſs, but 
he never had the good manners to take the leaſt notice 
of my letter; for which reaſon I ſhall never favour him 
with another, though he befhits me on his bended 
knees. You will do well to keep a watchful eye over 
the hind Villiams, who is one of his amiſſories, and, I 
believe, no better than he ſhould be at bottom. God 
forbid that I ſhould lack Chriſtian charity ; but charity 
begins at huom, and ſure nothing can be a more cha- 
ritable work than to rid the family of ſuch vermin. I 
do ſuppoſe, that the brindled cow has been had to the 
parſon's bull, that old Moll tfas had another litter of 
pigs, and that Dick is become a mighty mouſer. Pray 
order every thing for the beſt, and be frugal, and keep 
the maids to their labour. If I had a private opportu- 
nity, I would ſend them ſme hymns a ſing inſtead of 


profane ballads ; but, as I can't, they and 1 muſt be 


contented with the prayers of + 
'- Your aſſured friend, | 
London, June 14. T. BR4MBLE. 


— 
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' To Sir WaTkIN PHIL LIS, Bart. of Jeſus College, 


X0n. 


DEAR PHILLIPS, 


HE very day after I wrote my laſt, Conker was ſet 

at liberty—As Martin had foretold, the accuſer 

was himſelf committed for a robbery, upon unqueſtion- 
able evidence. He had been for ſome time in the ſnares 
of the thief-taking ſociety ; who, reſenting his preſump- 
tion in attempting to encroach upon their monopoly of 
impeachment, had him taken up and committed to 
Newgate, on the depoſition of an accomplice, who has 
been admitted as evidence for the king. The poſtillion 
being upon record as an old offender, the Chief Juſtice 
made no ſcruple of admitting Clinker toppail, when he 
peruſed the affidavit of Mr Mead, importing that the 
ſaid Clinker was not the perſon that robbed. him on 
Blackheath; and honeſt Humphry was diſcharged— 
When he came home, he expreſſed great eagerneſs to 
pay his reſpects to his maſter, and here his elocution 
failed him, but his ſilence was pathetic z he fell down at 
his feet, and embraced his knees, ſhedding a flood of 
tears, which my uncle did not fee without emotion— 
He took ſnuff in ſome confuſion ; and, putting his hand 
in his pocket, gave him his bleſſing i in ſomething more 
ſubſtantial than words“ Clinker (ſaid he), I am fo 
well convinced, both of your honeſty and courage, that 
I am reſolved to make you my lifeguard man on the 
highway.” | 
He was accordingly provided with a caſe of piſtols, 
and a carbine to be flung acroſs his ſhoulders ; and every 
other preparation being made, we ſet out laſt "Thurſday, 
at ſeven in the morning; my uncle, with the three wo- 
men in the coachz Humphry, well mounted on a black 
gelding bought for his uſe ; myſelf a-horſeback, attend- 
ed by m new Mm Mr Dutton, an exceeding coxcomb, 
freſh from his travels, whom I have taken upon trial. 
The fellow wears a ſolitaire, uſes paint, and takes rap- 
pee with all the grimace of a French marquis. At pre- 
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ſent, however, he is in a riding dreſs, jack boots, lea- 
ther breeches, a ſcarlet waiſtcoat, with gold binding, a 
laced hat, a hanger, a French poſting whip in his hand, 
and his hair en queue. 
BEFORE we had gone nine miles, my horſe loft one 
bf his ſhoes; ſo that I was obliged to ſtop at Barnet to 
have another, while the coach proceeded at an eaſy 
pace over the common. About a mile ſhort of Hatfield, 
the poſtillions, . ſtopping the carriage, gave notice to 
Clinker that there were two ſuſpicious fellows a-horſe- 
back, at the end of a lane, who ſeemed waiting to at- 
tack the coach. Humphry forthwith appriſed my uncle, 
declaring he would ſtand by him to the laſt drop of his 
blood; and, unflinging his carbine, prepared for action. 
The ſquire had piſtols in the pockets of the coach, and 
reſolved to make uſe of them directly; but he was ef- 
fectually prevented by his female companions, who flung 
themfelves about his neck, and ſcreamed in concert. 
At that inſtant, who ſhould come up, at a hand-gallop, 
but Martin, the highwayman, who, advancing to the 
coach, begged the ladies would compoſe themſelves for 
a moment; then, deſiring Clinker to follow him to the 
charge, he pulled a piſtol out of his boſom, and they 
rode up together to give battle to the rogues, who, ha- 
ving fired at a great diſtance, fled acroſs the common. 
They were in purſuit of the fugitives when I came up, 
not a little alarmed at the ſhrieks in the coach, where 
I found my uncle in a violent rage, without his periwig, 
ſtruggling to diſentangle himſelf from Tabby and the 
other two, and ſwearing with great vociferation. Be- 
tore J had time to interpoſe, Martin and Clinker re- 


. 


turned from the purſuit, and the former paid his com- 


pliments with great politneſs, giving us to underſtand, 
that the fellows had ſcampered off, and that he believed 
they were a couple of raw prentices from London. He 
commended Clinker for his courage, and faid, if we 
would give him leave, he would have the hondur to 
accompany us as far as Stevenage, Where he {ome 
yl "kg 1555 Maſs, * 28 * 
Tar ſquire, having recollected and adjuſte@ himſelf, 
was the firſt to laugh at his on ſituation ; but it was 
not without difficulty that 'Tabby's arms could be un- 
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twiſted from his neck, Liddy's teeth chattered, and Jen- 
kins was threatened with a fit as uſual. I had commu- 
nicated to my uncle the character of Martin, as it was 
deſcribed by the conſtable, and he was much ſtruck with 
its ſingularity He could not ſuppoſe the fellow had any 
deſign on our company, which was ſo numerous and 
well armed; he therefore thanked him for the ſervice 
he had juſt done them, ſaid he would be glad of his 
company, and aſked him to dine with us at Hatfield. 
This invitation might not have been agreeable to the 
ladies, had they known the real profeſſion of our gueſt; 
but this was a ſecret to all, except my uncle and my- 
ſelf—Mrs Tabitha, however, would by no means con- 
ſent to proceed with a cafe of loaded piſtols, in the 
coach, and they were forthwith diſcharged in complai- 
ſance to her and the reſt of the women. 
BIN Gd gratified in this particular, ſhe became re- 
markably good-humoured, and at dinner behaved in 
the moſt affable manner to Mr Martin, with whoſe po- 
lite addreſs, and agreeable converſation, ſhe ſeemed to 
be much taken. After dinner, the landlord accoſting 
me in the yard, aſked, with a fignificant look, if the 
gentleman that rode the forrel belonged to our com- 
pany ?—1I, underſtood his meaning, but anſwered No, 
that he had 'come up with us on the common, and help- 
ed us to drive away two fellows, that looked like high- 
waymen—He nodded three times diſtinctly, as much as 
to fay, he knows his cue. 'Then he enquired, if one 
of thoſe men was mounted on a bay mare, and the other 
on a cheſnut gelding, with a white ſtreak down his 
forchead ? and being anſwered in the affirmative, he 
aſſured me, they had robbed three poſt · chaiſes this very 
morning I enquired, in my turn, if Mr Martin was of 
his acquaintance; and, nodding thrice again, he an- 
ſwered, that he had ſeen the gentleman. | 
Bron we left Hatfield, my uncle, fixing his eyes 
on Martin, with ſuch expreſſion as is more eafily con- 
ceived than deſcribed, aſked, if he often travelled that 
road ? and he replied with a look which denoted his 
underſtanding the-queſtion, that he very ſeldom did bu- 
ſineſs in that part of the country. In a word, this ad- 
venturer favoured us with his company to the neigh- 
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bourhood of Stevenage, where he took his leave of the 
coach and me in very polite terms, and turned off upon 
a croſs road, that led to a village on the left. At ſup- 
per, Mrs Tabby was very full in the praiſe of Mr Mar- 
tin's good fenſe and good breeding, and ſeemed to re- 
gret that ſhe. had not a farther opportunity to make 
ſome experiment upon his affection. In the morning, 
my uncle was not a little ſurpriſed to receive, from the 
waiter, a billet couched in theſe words: +. | 


« SIR, CATE 1.33% 

« I COULD eaſily perceive from your looks, when 
I had the honour to conve#ſtBwith you at Hatfield, that 
my character is not unknown to you; and, I dare ſay, 
you won't think it ſtrange, that I ſhould be glad to 
change my preſent way of life for any other honeſt oc- 
cupation, let it be ever ſo humble, that will afford me 
bread in moderation, and ſleep in fafety.—Perhaps you 
may think I flatter, when I ſay, that, from the moment 
I was witneſs to your generous concern in the cauſe of 
your fervant, I conceived a particular eſteem and vene- 
ration for your perſon ; and yet what I ſay is true. I 
ſhould think myſelf happy if I could be admitted into 
your protection and ſervice, as houſe-ſteward, clerk, 
butler, or bailiff, for either of which places I think my- 
{elf tolerably well qualified; and, fure I am, I ſhould 
not be found deficient in gratitude and fidelity: At the. 
{ame time, I am very ſenſible how much you muſt de- 
viate from the common maxims of diſcretion, even in 
putting my profeſſions to the trial; but I don't look up- 
on you as a perſon that thinks in the ordinary ſtile; and 
the delicacy of my fituation will, I know, juſtify this 
addreſs to a heart warmed with beneficence and com- 
paſſion. ——Underftanding you are going pretty far north, 
i thall take an opportunity to throw myſelt in your way 
again, before you reach the borders of Scotland; and, 
I hope, by that time, you will have taken into con- 

ſideration the truly diſtreſsful caſe of, 

Honoured Sir » * 

Lour very humble, ** 
And devoted ſervant, 
EDWARD MARTIN.” 


* 
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Tux ſquire, having peruſed this letter, put it into 
my hand, without ſaying a ſyllable; and, when I 
had read it, we looked at each other in Mace: From 
a certain ſparkling in his eyes, I diſcovered there was 
more in his heart than he cared to expreſs with his 
tongue, in [favour of poor Martin; and this was pre- 
ciſely my own feeling, which he did not fail to diſcern, 
by the ſame means of communication—« What ſhall 
we do (faid he) to fave this poor ſinner from the gal- 
lows, and make him a uſeful member of the common- 
wealth? and yet the proverb ſays, Save a thief from 
the gallows, and he'll cut your throat.” I told him I 
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really believed Martin le of giving the proverb 0 
the lie; and that I ſhould heartily concur in any ſtep 1 
he might take in favour of his ſolicitation. We mu- 1 
tually reſolved to deliberate upon the ſubject, and in 1 
the mean time proceeded on our journey. The roads \ 
having been broke up by the heavy rains in the ſpring, 1 
were fo rough, that, although we travelled very ſlowly, 1 
the jolting occaſioned ſuch pain to my uncle, that he f 
was become exceedingly peeviſh when we arrived at this a 
place, which lies about eight miles from the poſt road, 1 
between Weatherby and Boroughbridge. d 
b HARROW GATE water, ſo celebrated for its efficacy in t 
F the ſcurvy and other diſtempers, is ſupplied from a tt 
copious ſpring, in the hollow of a wild common, round te 
which a good many houſes have been built for the n 
convenience of the drinkers, though few of them are h 
inhabited. Moſt of the company lodge at ſome diſtance, la 
in five ſeparate inns, ſituated in different parts of the te 
common, from whence they go every morning to the te 
well, in their own carriages. The lodgers of each inn ſc 
form a diſtinct ſociety that eat together; and there is a te 
commodious public room, where they breakfaſt in diſha- 0 
bille, at ſeparate tables, from eight o'clock till eleven, lo 
aß they chance or chuſe to come in—Here allo they be 
drink tea in the afternoon, and play at cards, or dance fe 
in the evening. One cuſtom, however, prevails, which 
I look upon as a ſoleciſm in politeneſs. —The ladies treat at 
with tea in their turns, and even girls of ſixteen are m 


not exempted from this ſhameful impoſition.— There is re 
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a public ball by ſubſcription every night at one of the 
houſes, to which all the company from the others are ad- 
mitted by tickets; and, indeed, Haxrowgate treads upon 
the heels of Bath, in the articles of gaiety and diſſipa- 
tion with this difference, however, that here we are 
more ſociable and familiar. One of the inns is already 
full up to the very garrets, having no leſs than fifty 
:lodgers, and as many ſervants. Our family does not 
exceed thirty-ſix ; and I ſhould be ſorry to ſee the num- 
ber augmented, as our accommodations won't admit of 
much increaſe. 8 
Ar preſent, the company is more agreeable than one 
could expect from an iccidental aſſemblage of perſons, 
who are utter ſtrangers to one another—There ſeems. to 
be a general diſpoſition among us to maintain good fel- 
lowſhip, and. pramote the purpoſes of humanity, in fa- 
vour of thaſe who come, hither on the ſcore of health. 
I ſee.ſeveral-faces which we left at Bath, although the 
majority are of the northern counties, and many come 
from Scotland for the benefit of theſe waters—in ſuch 
a variety there muſt be ſome originals, among whom 
Mrs Tabitha Bramble-is not the moſt inconfiderable— 
No place, where there is ſuch an intercourſe between 
the ſexes, can be diſagreeable to a lady of her views and 
temperament—She has had ſome warm diſputes at 
table, with a lame parſon from Northumberland, on the 
new birth, and the infignificance of moral virtue; and 
her arguments have been reinforced by an old Scotch 
lawyer, in a tye-periwig, who, though he has loſt his 
teeth, and the uſe of his limbs, can ſtill wag his 
tongue with great volubility. He has paid her ſuch ful- 
ſome compliments, upon her piety and learning, as ſeem 
to have won her heart; and ſhe, in her turn, treats him 
with ſuch attention, as indicates a deſign upon his per- 
ſon; but, by all accounts, he is too much a fox to 
1 any ſnare that ſhe can lay for his af» 
ion. * t * = >. v4 + 40 
We do not propoſe to ſtay long at Harrowgate, though 
at preſent it is our head quarters, from whence we ſhall , 
make ſome excurſions, to viſit two or three of our rick 
8 are ſettled in this county. Pray remem- 
OL. 0 7 N 
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be ſtill 
'Yours afAtionattly, | 
Harrowgate, Fune 3. J. Mcteonp, 
Sno ES 26+ #0658 
To Dr Men 


DEAR DOCTOR, 


WONDIDERING: the tax we aaa, the 
roads of this country conſtitute a moſt intolerable 
grievance. Between Newark and Weatherby, I have 
Fuffored. more from jolting and ſwinging, than ever l 
felt in the whole courſe of my life, although the car- 
riage is remarkably commodious and well hung, and 
the poſtillions were very careful in driving. I am now 
ſafely houſed at the New Inn at Harrowgate, whither.l 
came to ſatisfy my curioſity, rather than with any view 
of advantage- I tacks and ws gs — 
_ conſidered all the parts and 
cannot account for the concourſe of 
here, upon any other principle but — 
which ſeems to be the character of our nation. 
HARROWGATE is a wild common, bare and bleak, 
without tree or: ſhrub, or the leaſt ſigns of cultivation; 
and the people who come to drink the water, are 
crouded together in paltry inns, where the few tolerable 
rooms are monopolized by the friends and favourites of 
the houſe, and all the reſt of the lodgers are obliged to 
put up with dirty holes, where there is neither | ſpace, 
air, nor convenience, My apartment is about ten fect 
ſquare; and when the folding - bed is down, there is 
juſt room ſufficient to ; paſs between it and the fire. 
One might expect, indeed, that there would be no oc- 
caſion ſor a ſire at midſummer ; but here the climate is 
fo backward, that an aſh tree, Which our landlord has 
9674.6 before my - window, is juſt beginning to put 
| its leaves ; . — 


very night. 
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As for the water, which is ſaid to have effected fo 
many ſurpriſing cures, I have drank it once, and the firſt 
draught has cured me of all deſire to repeat the medi- 
cine. Some people ſay it ſmells of rotten eggs, and 
others compare it to the ſcourings of a foul gun—It is 
generally ſuppoſed. to be ſtronghy impregnated with 
ſulphur; and Dr Shaw, in his book upon mineral wa- 
ters, ſays, he has ſeen flakes of ſulphur floating in the 
well Pace tanti viri—I, for my part, have never ob- 
ſerved any thing like ſulphur, either in or about the 
well; neither do I find that any brimſtone has ever been 
extracted from the water. As for the ſmell, if I may be: 
allowed to judge from my own organs, it is exactly that 
of bilge water; and the ſaline taſte of it ſeems to de- 
clare, that it is nothing elſe than ſalt water putrified in 
the bowels of the earth. I was obliged to hold my noſe 
with one hand, while 1:advanced the glaſs to my mouth 
with the other ; and after I had made ſhift to ſwallow 
it, my ſtomach could hardly retain what it had received 
he only effects it produced were ſickneſs, griping, 
and inſurmountable diſguſt I can hardly. mention it 
without puking.— The world is ſtrangely miſled by the 
affectation of larity, I cannot help ſuſpeCting, 
that this water : owes: its reputation in a meaſure. 
to its being 10> ſtrikingly offenſive On the fame kind 
of analogy, a German doctor has introduced . hemlock: 


and other z as:ſpecifics, into the materia: medicu. 
Lam perſuaded, that all the cures: aſcribed to the Har- 


rowgate. water, would have been as efficaciouſly, and in- 
finitely more agreeably performed, by the internal and 
external uſe of ſea- water. Sure Lam, this laſt is much 
leſs nauſeous to the taſte and ſmell, and much more 
gentle in its operation as a purge, as well as more ex- 
tenſive in its medical qualities. 

Two days ago, we went acroſs the country, to viſit 
Squire Burdock, who married a firſt couſin of my fa- 
ther, an heireſs, who brought him an eſtate of a thou- 
ſand a- year. This gentleman is a declared opponent of 
the miniſtry in-parliament; and, having an opulent for- 
tune, piques himſelf upon living in the country, and 


maintaining old Engliſh 3 the bye, this is 


a. phraſe very much uſed by the. 


iſh themſelves, both 
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in words and writing; but I never heard of it out of the 
iſland, except by way of irony and ſarcaſm. What the 
hoſpitality of our forefathers has been I ſhould be glad 
to fee — rather in the memoirs of ſtraggers who 
have viſited our country, and were the proper objects 
and juilges of ſuch hoſpitality, than in the diſcourſe and 
lucubrations of the modern Engliſn, who ſeem to de- 
ſcribe it from theory and conjecture. Certain it is, we 
are generally looked upon by foreigners as a people to- 
tally deſtitute of this virtue; and I never was in any 
country abroad, where I did not meet with perſons of 
diſtinction who complained of having been inhoſpitably 
uſed in Great Britain. A gentleman of France, Italy, 
or Germany, who has entertained and lodged an Eng- 
Uiſnman at his houſe, when he afterwards meets with 
his'gueſt at London, is aſked to dinner at the Saracen's 
Head, the Turk's Head, the Boar's Head, or the Bear, 
eats raw beef and butter, drinks execrable n. and is 
allowed to pay his ſhare of the reckoning- 

Bur, to return from this digreſſion, which my feel · 
ing for the honour of my country obliged me to make 
Our Yorkſhire couſin has been a mighty 


 fox-hutiter 
the Lord: but now he is too fat and unwieldy to 
leap ditches and five-bar gates; nevertheleſs, he ſtill 
keeps a pack of hounds, which are well exerciſed, and 
his huntſman every night entertains him with the ad- 
ventures: of the day's chace, which he recites in a tone 
and terms that are extremely curious and: fignificant. 
kv the mean time, his broad brawn is ſcratched: by one 
of his grooms This fellow, ir ſerms, having no ineli- 
nation to curry any beaſt out of the ſtable, was at great 
to ſcollop his nails in ſuch a manner, that the 
blood: followed at every ſtroke.— lle was in hopes that 
he would be diſmiſſed from this diſagreeable office, but 
the event turned out contrary to his expectation His 
maſter: declared he was the beſt ſcratcher in the family; 
and now he will not ſuffer any other ſervant- to draw a 
nail upon his carcaſe. | | 

Tax ſquire's lady is very proud, without being ſtiff 
or inacceſſible.— She receives even her inferiors in point 
of fortune with a kind. of arrogant civility; but then ſhe 
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inks ſhe has a right to treat them with the moſt un- 
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gracious freedoms of ij and never fails to let them 
now ſhe is ſenſible of her own ſuperior affluence.— In 
a. word, ſhe ſpeaks well of no living ſoul, and has not 
one ſingle friend in the world. Her huſband hates her 
mortally; but altho the brute is ſometimes ſo very power- 
ful in him, that he will have his own :way,. he generally. 
truckles to her dominion, and dreads like a ſchool-boy 
the laſh of her tongue. On the other hand, ſhe is afraid 
of provoking him too far, leſt he ſhould make ſome de- 
ſperate effort to: ſhake off her yoke. —She therefore ac- 
quieſces im the proofs: he daily. gives of his attachment 
to the liberty. of an Engliſh freeholder, by ſaying and 
doing, at his on table, whatever gratifies: the brutality. 
of his diſpoſition, or contributes to the eaſe of his per- 
ſon. The houſe, though large, is neither elegant nor 
comfortable It looks like 2 great inn, crouded with 
travellers, who dine at: the landlord's ordinary, where 
there is a great profuſion of victuals and drink; but 
mine hoſt ſeems to be miſplaced—and I would rather 
dine upon filberts with a hermit, than feed upon veni- 
ſon with a hog. The footmen might be aptly compared 
to the waiters of a tavern, if they were more ſervice- 
able, and leſs rapacious; but they are generally inſolent 
and inattentive, and ſo greedy, that,. I think, I can 
dine better, and for leſs expence, at the Star and Gar- 
ter in Pall · mall, than at our cauſin's caſtle in Yorkſhire, 
The ſquire is not: only accommadated: with a wife, but 
he is. alſo bleſſed with an only ſon, about two and twen- 
ty;. juſt returned from Italy, a complete fiddler and di- 
leitante; andi he ſlips no opportunity of manifeſting the 
moſt perfect contempt fur his own father. | [1 

WHEN we arrived, there was a family of: foreigners 
at the houſeꝭ on a: viſit: to this virtuoſo, with whom they 
had: been: acquainted: at the Spar: It: was the Count de 
Melville, with. his lady, on their way to Scotland. Mr 
Burdock had: met with. an accident, in conſequence of 
which. both the count and: It would have retired; but 


the young gentleman and: his mother inſiſted upon our 


ſtaying dinner, anditheir ſeranity ſeemed to be ſo little 

Tuftled by what had happened, that we complied 

with. their invitation, The ſquire had been brought 

home over · night in his 3 ſo terribly, belabour- 
3 | 
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ed about the-pate;. that he ſeemed: to be in: a: ſtate: of 
ſtupeſaction; and had ever ſince remained ſpeechleſs. A 
country apothecary, called Grieve, who lived in a neigh · 
—— called to his aſſiſtance, had 
let him blood; and applied a poultice to his head, de- 
daring, that he had no fever, nor any other bad ſymp- 
tom, but the loſs of ſpeech, if he really had loſt that 
faculty. But the young ſquire ſaid this practitioner was 
am ignorumtaccio, that there was a fracture in the cranium, 
and that there was a for having him 

without loſs of time. His mother eſpouſmg this opi- 
nion, had ſent an expreſs to Tork for a ſurgeon to per- 
form the operation, and he was. already come, with his 
prentice and inſtruments. Having examined the pa- 
tient's head, he began to lis dreffings ; though 
Grieve ſtill retained his firſt opinion, that there was no 
fracture, and was the more confirmed in it, as the ſquire 
had paſſed the night in profound ſleep, uninterrupted 
by any catching or convulſion. The Y ork ſurgeon ſaid 
he could not tell whether there was a fracture, until he 
ſhould take off the ſcalp; but, at any rate, the opera- 
tlon might be of + ſervice,. in giving vent to any blood 
that might be extravaſated, either above: or below the 
Aura mator. The lady and her ſon were clear for try- 
ing the experiment; and Grieve was diſmiſſed with ſome 
marks: of contempt, which, perhaps, he owed to the 
plainneſs of his appearance. He ſeemed to be about the 
middle age, wore his own black hair wiihout any ſort of 
dreffing; by his garb, one would have taken him for 2 
quaker, but he had none of the ſtiffneſa of that ſectz on 
the contrary, he was very {ubmillive, reſpectful, and re- 
markably taciturn;- 

LAvixc the ladies in an apartment by thomſaiver, 
we adjourned n vrhere the drei- 
lings and. inftruments were diſplayed in order upon 2 
| pemter din. The — ging ying aſide bed 

wig, equipped hümſelf with a night-cap, apron, 
_ while his Prentice and 1 feizing the 
Iquire's head, to it in a proper poſture.— 
But mark what followed The patient, bolting upright 
in the bed, collared each of theſe aſſiſtants with the 


graſp of Hercules, exclaiining, in a bellowing tone, «] 
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ha' mt lived ſo long in Lorkſhire to be trepanned by 
ſach vermin as you; and, leaping on the floor, put on 
his breeches quietly, to the aſtoniſbment of us all. The 
ſurgeon ſtill inſiſted upon the operation, alleging it was 
now plain thiat the brain was injured, and deſiring the 
ſervants to put him into bed again ; but no body would. 
venture to execute his orders, or even to interpoſe; when 
the ſquire turned him and his aſſiſtants out of doors, 
and threw his apparatus out at the window. Having 
thus aſſerted his prerogative, and put on his cloaths with 
the help of a valet, the count, with my nephew and me, 
were introduced by his ſon, and received with his uſual 
ſtile of ruſtic: civility: Then, turning to Signor Maca- 
roni, with a ſarcaſtic: grin, I]. tell thee: what, Dick 
(faid he), a man's ſcull: is not to be bored time 
his head is broken; and. IIl convince thee and-thy mo- 
ther, that I know as tricks as e er an old fox in 
the Weſt Riding.“ 
Wr afterwards underſtood: he had at a 
public houſe with an exciſeman, whom: he. challenged 
to a bout at ſingle ſtick; in which he had been worſted; 
and that the ſhame of this defeat had tied up his tongue. 
As for madam, ſhe had ſhewn no concern for his diſ- 
aſter, and now heard of his recovery without emotion. 
She had taken ſome little notice of my ſiſter and niece, 
though. rather with a: view to. indulge: her oven petu · 
lance, than out of any ſentiment of to our fami- 
ly.—She ſaid:Liddy was a fright;. and ordered her wo- 
man to adjuſt her head. before dinner; but ſhe would 
not meddle with Tabby, whoſe ſpirit, . ſhe: ſoon: percei- 
ved, was not: to be irritated with impunity. At table, 
ſhe acknowledged me ſo far as to ſay ſhe had heard of 
my father; though ſhe hinted, that he had diſobliged 
her family, by making a poor match in Wales. She 
was diſagreeably familiar in her enquiries about our cir- 
cumſtances; and aſked, if I intended to hring up my 
nephew to the law ?—T told her, that, as he had an in- 
dependent fortune, he ſhould follow no 
that of a try gentleman; and that L was not with- 
out hopes of procuring for him a ſeat in parliament . 
6 Pray, couſmm (ſaid ſhe); what may his fortune be?“ 
When I anſwered, that, with what I ſhould be able to 


profeffion but 
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give him, he would have better than two thouſand a- 
year, ſhe. replied, with a diſdainful toſs of her head; that: 
it would be be impoſfible for him to preſerve his indepen- 
dence on ſuch a paltry proviſion. 

Noir a little nettled at this arrogant remark, I told. 
her, I had the honour to fit in parliament with her fa- 
ther, when he had little more than half that income; 
and I believed there was not a more independent and 
incorruptible member in the houſe.— Ay; but times. 
are changed (cried. the ſquire).— Country gentlemen 
now live after another faſhion—My table alone 
ſtands me in a cool thouſand a quarter, though: I raiſe 
my own ſtock, import my own liquors, and have every 
thing at the firſt hand. True it is, I keep open houſe, 
and receive all comers, for the honour of Old England.” 
I, that be the caſe (ſaid I), tis a. wonder you. can 
maintain it at ſo ſmall. an expence; but every private 
gentleman is not expected to keep a caravanſera for the 
accommodation of travellers.— Indeed, if every indivi- 
dual lived in the ſame ſtile, you would not have ſuch a 
number of gueſts at your table; of conſequence your 
ity would not fhine ſo bright for the glory of 
the Weſt Riding.” —The young ſquire, tickled: by this 
wonical obſervation, —. . « O cbe bhurla ! His 
mother eyed me in ſilence with a. ſupercilious air; and 
3 of the feaſt, taking a. bumper of October, 

« My ſer vice to you, couſin Bramble (ſaid he), I have 
always-heard there was fomething keen and 2 in 
—_ of the Welſh mountains.” | 
I w4s:muchk pleaſed with the Count de Melville, who 
is {ſenfible, eaſy, and polite; and the counteſs is the 
moſt amiable woman I ever beheld. In the afternoon, 
they took leave of their entertainers; and the young 
_ gentleman, mounting his horſe, undertook to conduct 
their coach through the park, while one of their ſer» 
vants rode round to give notice to. the. reſt, whom they 
had left at a public: houſe. on the road. The moment 
their backs were turned, the cenſorious dæmon took 
poſſeſſion of our Yorkſhire landlady and our ſiſter Ta- 

bitha The former obſerved, that the counteſs was a 
good fort of a body, but totally ignorant of good - breed- 
ing, conſequontly aukward in her addreſs. The ſquire 
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faid, he did not pretend to the breeding of any thing 
but colts; but that the jade would be very handſome, 
if ſhe was a little more in fleſh. «© Handſome ] (erĩed 
Tabby), ſhe has indeed a pair of black eyes without any 
meaning; but then there is not a good feature in her 
face.“ I know not what you call good features ii 
Wales (replied our landlord); but they'll paſs in York- 
ſhire.” Then turning to Liddy, he added, „ What ſay 
you, my pretty Redſtreak ? hat is your opinion of the 
counteſs?“ «I think (cried Liddy, with great emo- 
tion), ſhe's an angel.“ Tabby chid her for talking with 
ſuch freedom in company, and the lady of the houſe 
faid, in a contemptuous tone, ſhe ſuppoſed Miſs: had- 
been brought up at ſome country boarding ſchool. 
Ou converfation' was ſuddenly interrupted by the 
young gentleman, who galloped into tlie yard all aghaſt, 
exclaiming, that the coach was attacked by a t 
number of highwaymen. My nephew and I riſhinpzont, 
found his own and his ſervant's horſe ready ſaddled in 
the ſtable, with piſtols in the caps: We mounted in- 
ſtantly, ordering: Clinker and Dutton to follow! with all! 
poſſible expedition ; but notwithſtanding. all the ſpeed: 
we could make, the action was over re we arrived, 
and the count with his lady ſafe lodged at the houſe of 
Grieve, who Had ſignalized himſelf in a very remarkable 
manner on this occaſion. At the turning of a lane that 
led to the village where the count's ſervants remained, 
à couple of robbers a horſeback” ſuddenly appeared;: with: 
their piſtols advanced; one kept the coachman in awe, 
and the other demanded the count's money, while the 
young ſquire went off at full ſpeed, without ever caſt- 
ing a look behind. The count deſiring the thief to 
withdraw his piſtol, as the lady was in great: terror, de- 
livered his purſe without making the leaſt reſiſtance; 
but not. ſatisfied with this booty, which was pretty con- 
derable, the raſcal inſiſted upon rifling her of her ear- 
rings and necklace, and the counteſs ſcreamed with af- 
fright. Her huſband, exaſperated at the violence with 
which ſhe was threatened, wreſted the piſtol out of the 
fellow's hand, and, turning it upon him, ſnapped. it in 
his face; but the robber knowing there was no charge 
in it, drew another from his boſom, and in all proba- 
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bility; would have killed him on the ſpot, had not his 
life beer- ſaved by a wonderful jnterpoſition. Grieve, 
the apothecary, chancing to paſs that very inſtant, ran 
up to the coach, and, with a crabſtick, which was all 
the weapon he had, brought the fellow to the ground 
with the firſt blow; then fcizing his piſtol, preſented it 
to his co n 
fed without er oppoſition. The other was ſecured 
by the aſſiſtance of the count and the coachman; and 
his legs being tied under the belly of his own horſe, 
Grieve conducted him to the village, whither alſo the 
carriage proceeded. It was with great difficulty the 
counteſs could be kept from ſwooning; but at laſt ſhe 
was happily;conveyed to the houſe of the apothecary, 
who went into the ſhop to prepare ſome drops for her, 
— — — to her in an- 


other 
in the kitchen with the 


apartment. 
— —.— — — h impati 
on much impatience 
to fee his: protector, whom as yet he had ſcarce found: 
time to thank for the eſſential ſervice he had done him 
and the counteſs. The daughter paſſing at: the ſame 
time with a glaſs of water, Monſieur de Melville could 
not help taking notice of her which was ſtrik- 
| wy y-engaging—< Ay (ſaid the parſon), ſſie is the pret- 
tieſt girl, and the beſt girl in all my pariſh; and if I eould 
give my ſon an eſtate of ten thouſand a- year, he ſhould: 
12 to lay it at her feet. If Mr Grieve 
had been as ſolicitous about getting money, as he has 
deen in all the duties of a primitive Chriſti- 
an; Fy would not have hung ſo long upon his hands.“ 
« What is her name?“ ſaid I. « Sixteen years ago 
(anſwered the vicar) I chriſtened her by the name of 
Seraphina Melvila.” «4 Ha! what how.! (cried the 
count eagerly), ſure you faid Seraphina Melvilia.“ „I 
did (ſaid he) ; Mr Grieve told me thoſe. were the names. 
of two noble: perfons abroad, to whom he had been obli- 
ged for more than life.“ | 
The count, without ſpeaking another ſyllable, ruſhed 
into the parlour, 6 This is your god-daughter, 
my dear“ Mrs Grieve, then ſeizing the counteſs by 
the hand, exchaimed, wich great agitation, O Ma- 
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dam !—O Sir I—I am— I am your poor Eliner. This 
is my Seraphina Melvilia. -O: child ! theſe are the Count 
and Counteſs of Melville—the generous—the glorious 
benefactors of thy once unhappy parents.” 

THE counteſs riſing from her ſeat, threw her arms 
about the neck of the amiable Seraphina, and claſped 
her to her breaſt with great tenderneſs, while ſhe her- 
{elf was: embraced by the weeping mother. This mo- 
ving ſcene was completed by the entrance of ' Grieve 
himſelf, who, falling on his knees before the count, 
«Behold (ſaid he) a penitent, who at length can look 

upon his patron without ſhrinking.” « Ah, Ferdinand ! 
(cried he, raiſing and folding him in his arms), the play- 
fellow of my companion of my youth !|— 
Is it to you then I am indebted for my life ? «© Heaven 
has heard my prayer (ſaid the other), and given me an 
opportunity to prove myſelf not altogether unworthy of 
your clemency and protection.“ He then kiſſed the 
hand of the counteſs, while Monſieur de Melville ſalu- 
ted his wife and lovely daughter, and all of us were 
greatly affected by this pathetic recognition. 

In a word, Grieve was no other than Ferdinand 
Count Fathom, whoſe adventures were printed many 
years ago. Being a ſincere convert to virtue, he had 

changed his name, that he might elude the enquiries of 
the count, whoſe: generous allowance he determined 
to forego, that he might have no dependence but up- 
on his own induſtry and moderation. He had accord- 
ingly ſettled in this village as a practitioner in ſurgery 
and /phyfic, and for ſome years wreſtled with all the mi- 
ſeries of indigence; which, however, he and his wife 
had borne with the moſt exemplary refignation. At 
length, by dint of unwearied attention to the duties of 
his profeſſion, which he exerciſed with equal huma- 
nity and ſucceſs, he had acquired a tolerable ſhare- of 
buſineſs among the farmers and common people, which 
enabled him to live in a decent manner. He had been 
ſcarce ever ſeen to ſmile, was unaffectedly pious; and 
all the time he could ſpare from the avocations of his 
employment, he ſpent in educating his daughter, and 
in ſtudying for his own improvement. In ſhort, the 
adventurer. Fathom was, under the name of Grieve, uni- 
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verſally reſpected among the commonalty of this di- 
Itrict, as a prodigy of learning and virtue. Theſe par- 
ticulars I learned from the vicar, when we quitted the 
room, that they might be under no reſtraint in their 
mutual effuſions. I. make no doubt that Grieve will be 
preſſed to leave off huſineſs, and reunite himſelf to the 
count's family; and as the counteſs ſeemed extreme 
fond of his daughter, ſhe will, in all probability, inſiſ 
uren Seraphina's accompanying her to Scotland. 

Havixc paid our compliments to theſe noble perſons, 
we returned to the ſquire's, where we expected an in- 
vitation to paſs the night, which was wet and raw; 
but, it ſeems, Squire Buriock's hoſpitality reached not 
ſo far for the honour of Yorkſhire : We therefore de- 
parted; in the evening, and lay at minn, nnn, 
co 

Ix hope, of riding it down before it could take faſt 
hold on my conſtitution, I reſolved to viſit another re- 
lation, one Mr Pimpernel, who lived about a dozen 
miles — place here ve lodged. Pimpernel, be- 
ing the youngeſt of four ſons, was bred an attorney at 
Furnival's Inn; but all bis elder brothers dying, he got 
himſelf called to the: bar for the honour of his family, 
and, ſoon after this ,preferment, ſucceeded to his fa- 
ther's eſtate, which. was very canſiderable. He carried 
home with him all the:knaviſh chicanery of the loweſt 
pettifogger, together with a wife whom he had purcha- 
ſed of a drayman for. twenty. pounds; and he ſoon found 

eans to obtain a dedimus as an acting juſtice of peace. 

Uc is not only a ſordid miſer in his diſpoſition, but his 
avarice is mingled with a ſpirit of deſpotiſm, which is 
truly diabolical. 
parent, a harſh maſter, an oppreſſive — a liti- 
gious neighbour, and a partial magiſtrate. Friends he 
has none; and, in. point af. hoſpitality and good breed- 
ing, our couſin Burdock is a prince in compariſon of 
this ungracious miſcreant, whoſe houſe is the lively re- 
preſentation of a gaol. Our reception was ſuitable to 
the character 1 have ſketched. Had it depended upon 
the wife, we ſhould have. been kindly treated. She is 
al a good fort of a woman, in ſpite of her low ori- 

and well reſpected in the county; but ſhe has 
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He is a brutal huſband, an unnatural + 
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not intereſt enough in her own - houſe to command a 
draught of table beer, far lefs to beſtow any kind of 
education on her children, who run about like ragged 
colts in a ſtate of nature. Pox on him! he is fuch a 
dirty fellow, that I have not patience to proſecute the 
ſubject. * 7 PIT [LI | 

By that time we reached Harrowgate, I began to be 
viſited by certain rheumatic ſymptoms. - The Scotch 
lawyer, Mr Micklewhimmen, recommended a hot bath 
of theſe waters ſo earneſtly, that I was over- perſuaded 
to try the experiment. He had uſed it often with fuc- 
ceſs, and always ſtaid an hour in the bath, which was 
a tub filled with Harrowgate water, heated for the pur- 
poſe. If I could hardly bear the ſmell of a ſingle tumbler 
when cold, you may gueſs how my noſe was regaled hy 
the ſteams ariſing from a hot bath of the ſame fluid. — 
At night I was conducted into a dark hole on the 
ground floor, where the tub ſmoked and ſtunk like the 
pot of Acheron in one- corner, and in another ſtood a 
dirty bed provided with thick blankets, in which I was 
to ſweat after coming out of the bath. My heart ſeem- 
ed to die within me when I entered this diſmal bagnio, 
and found my brain aſſaulted by ſuch inſufferable efflu- 
via. I curſed Micklewhimmen, for not confidering that 
my organs were formed on this ſide of the Tweed ; but 
being aſhamed to recoil upon the threſhold, I ſubmitted 

to the proceſs. ba n 

AFTER having endured all but real ſuffocation for 
above a quarter of an hour in the tub, I was moved to 
the bed, and wrapped in blankets— here I lay a full 
Hour panting with intolerable heat; but not the leaſt 
moiſture appearing on my ſkin, I was carried to my 
own chamber, and paſſed the night without clofing an 
eye, in ſuch a flutter-of ſpirits as rendered me the moſt 
miſerable wretch in being. I ſhould certainly have run 
diſtracted, if the rarefaction of my blood, occaſioned by 
that Stygian bath, had not burſt the veſſels, and - 
ced a violent hemorrhage, which, though dreadful and 
alarming, removed the horrible diſquiet. I loſt two 
pounds of blood and more on this occaſion; and find 
* Mo and languid - but, I believe, a little 

OL. I. 
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exerciſe will — my recovery; and therefore I am 
reſolved to ſet out to-morrow for York, in my way to 
Scarborough, where I propoſe to brace up my fibres by 
ſea bathing, which, I know, is one of your favourite 
ſpecifies. +. There is, however, one diſeaſe, for which 
you have found as yet no ſpecific, and that is old age, of 
which this tedious unconnected epiſtle is an infallible 
ſymptom. What, therefore, cannot be N muſt be en- 
_— by you, as well as by 
Yours 130 f 

Harrogate June 26. Marr. BRAMBLE. 
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7 Sir WaTkIN Pa1L1.1Ps, Bart. of Jeſus College,. 
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5 DEAR KNIGHT, 


HE manner of living at Harrowgate was ſo agreeable 
| to my diſpoſition, that I left the place with ſome 
regret.— Our aunt Tabby would have probably made 
ſome objection to our departing ſo ſoon, had not an ac- 
cident embroiled her with Mr Micklewhimmen, the 
Scotch advocate, on whoſe heart ſhe had been practi- 
ng, from the ſecond day after our arrival.— That ori- 
ginal, though ſeemingly precluded from the ule of his 
limbs, had turned his genius to good account—In ſhort, 
by dint of groaning and whining, he had excited the 
compaſſion of the company ſo effectually, that an old 
lady, who occupied the -very beſt apartment in the 
houſe, gave it up for his eaſe and convenience. When 
his man led him into the long room, all the females 
were immediately in commotion.—One ſet an elbow- 
chair; another ſhook up the cuſhion ; a third brought a 
ſtool; and a fourth a pillow, for the accommodation of 
his feet—Two ladies (of whom 'Tabby was always one) 
ſupported him into the dining-room, and placed him 
properly at the table; and his taſte was indulged with 
a ſucceſſion of. delicacies, culled by their fair hands. 
All this attention he repaid with a profuſion, of compli- 
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ments and benedictions, which were not the leſs agree- 
able for being delivered in the Scottiſh dialect. As for 
Mrs. Tabitha, his reſpects were particularly addrefled to 
her, and he did not fail to mingle them with religious 
reflections, . touching free grace, knowing ber bias to 
1 which he alſo profeſſed upon a Calviniſtical: 
model. 

For my part, I could not help thinking this lawyer 
was not ſuch an invalid as he pretended to be. Lobſer- 
ved he eat very heartily three times a-day; and though 
his bottle was marked /omachic tincture, he had recourſe 
to it ſo often, and ſeemed to ſwallow it. with ſuch pecu- 
liar reliſh, that I ſuſpected it. was not compounded in 
the apothecary's ſhop, or the chemiſt's laboratory. One 
day, white he was earneſt in diſcourſe with Mrs Tabi- 
tha, and his ſervant had gone out. on ſome occafion or 
other, I dexterouſly exchanged the labels and ſituation. 
of his bottle and mine; and, having taſted his tincture, 
found it was excellent claret. I forthwith handed it 
about to ſome of my neighbours, and it was quite emp- 
tied before Mr Micklewhimmen had occaſion to repeat 
his draught. At length, turning about, he took hold of 
my bottle inſtead of his. own, and, filling a large glaſs, 
drank to the health of Mrs Tabitha—It had ſcarce 
touched his lips, when he perceived the change which. 
had been put upon him, and. was at firſt a little out of 
countenance.—He ſeemed to retire within himſelf, in. 
order to deliberate, and in half a minute his reſolution. 
was taken; addrefling himſelf to our quarter, « I give 
the gentleman credit for his wit-(faid he), it was a gude 
practical joke; but ſometimes Yi joci in ſeria ducunt ma- 
44— l hope, for his own ſake, he has na drank all the 
liccor; for it was a vara poorful infuſion of jallap in. 
Bourdeaux wine; and its poſſible he may ha ta'en ſic a 
doſe as will produce a terrible cataſtrophe in his ain 
booels.” _ 

By far the greater part of the contents had fallen to 
the ſhare of a young clothier from Leeds, who had 
come to make a figure at Harrowgate, and was, in ef- 
fect, a great coxcomb in his way, It was with a view 
to laugh at his fellow-gueſts, as well as to mortify the 
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lawyer, that he had emptied the bottle, when it came 
to his turn, and he had laughed accordingly: But now 


his mirth gave way to his apprehenſion. He began to 


pit, to make wry faces, and writhe himſelf into various 
sontortions—e Damn the ſtuff! (cried he), I thought it 
had a villainous twang—pah! He that would cozen a 
Scot, mun get oop betimes, and take Old Scratch for his 
counſellor.” © In troth, Meſter what d'ye ca'um (re- 
plied the lawyer), your wit has run you into a filthy 
puddle—Pm truly conſarned for your waeful caſe— 
Ihe beſt advice I can give you in fic a delemma, is to 
fend an expreſs. to Rippon for Dr Waugh withour de- 
Ihy ; and, in the mean time, ſwallow all the oil and but- 
ter you can find in the hooſe, to defend your poor ſto- 
mach and intaſtines from the villication of the particles 
of the jallap, which is vara rer pe even when taken in 
moderation.“ 


Fun poor clothier's t torments had e begun: He 


_etived; roaring with pain, to his own chamber; the oil 


was ſwallowed, and the doctor ſent for; but before he 
arrived, the miſerable patient had made ſuch diſcharges 


upwards and downwards, that nothing remained to give 
him farther offence: And this double evacuation was 


produced by imagination alone; for what he had dranle 


was genuine wine of Bourdeanx, which the lawyer had 
brought from Scotland for his own private uſe. The 
elothier, finding the joke turn ont fo expenſive and dif- 
agreeable, quitted the houſe next morning, leaving the 
triumph to Micklewhimmen, who enjoyed it internally, 
wirhout any outward figns of exultation; on the con- 

he affected to pity the young man for what he 
had ſefleved;; and N r * credit from this ſhew 
of rhoderation. : 

Ir was about the middle of tio night which ſucceed- 
d this adventure, that the vent of the kitchen chimney 
being foul, the ſoot took fire, and the alarm was given 
in a dreadful- manuer. Every body leaped naked out of 
bed, and in a minute the whole houſe was filled with 
cries and confulion—There' were two ftairs in the houſe, 
and to theſe we traturally ran; but they were both ſo 


blocked up by the people prefling one upon another, 
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that it ſeemed impoſſible to paſs without throwing down 
and trampling upon the women, In the midſt of this 
anarchy, Mr Micklewhimmen, with a leathern port- 
manteau on his back, came running as nimbly as a buck 
along the paſſage od Tabby, in her under petticoat, 
endcavouring to hook him under the arm, that ſhe 
might eſcape. through his protection, he very fairly 
puthed ha down, crying, “ Na, na, gude faith, charity 
begins at hame!“ Without paying the leaſt reſpect to 
the ſhrieks and intreaties of his female friends, he char- 
ged through the midſt of the crowd, overturning every 
thing that oppoſed him, and actually fought his way tothe 
bottom of the ſtair- caſe By this time Clinker had found 
a ladder, by which he entered the window of my uncle's. 
chamber, where our family was aſſembled, and propo- 
ſed that we ſhould make our exit ſucceſſively by that. 
conveyance. The ſquire exhorted his ſiſter to be- 
gin the deſcent; but, before the could reſolve, her wo- 
man, Mrs Winifred Jenkins, in a tranſport of terror, 
threw herſelf out at the window upon the ladder, 
while Humphry dropped upon the ground, tat he. 
might receive her in her deſcent, — This maiden was juſt 
as the had ſtarted out of bed, the moon ſhone very 
bright, and a freſh breeze of wind blowing, none of Mrs 
Winifred's beauties could poſſibly clazpe the view of 
the fortunate Clinker, whoſe heart was not able to with- 
ſtand” the united force of fo many charms ; at leaſt, I 
am much miſtaken, if he has not been; her humble ſlave 
from that moment. He received her in his arms, and, 
giving her his coat to protect her from the weather, 
aſcended geſt with admirable dexterity. 
Ar that infant the landlord of the houſe called out 
with an audible voice, that the fire was extinguithed, 
and the ladies had nothing farther to fear: This was a 
welcome note to the audience, and produced an imme- 
diate effect; the ſhrieking ceaſed, and a confuſed found 
of expoſtulation enſued. I conducted Mrs Tabitha and 
my ſiſter to their own chamber, where Liddy fainted 
away, but was ſoon brought tocherſelf. Then I went 
to offer my ſervice to the other ladies, who might want 
allſtance, They were all ſcudding through the pailage - | 
R 3. — 8 
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to their feveral apartments; and as the thoroughfare 
was lighted by two lamps, I had a pretty good obſerva- 
tion of them in their tranſit; but, as moſt of them 
were naked to the ſmock, and all their heads ſhrouded 
in huge night-caps, I could net diſtinguiſh one face 
from another, though I recognized ſome of their voices. 
Theſe were generally plaintive; fome wept, ſome ſcold- 
ed, and ſome prayed—l lifted up one poor old gentle. 
woman, who had been overturned and fore bruiſed by 
a multitude of feet; and this was alſo the caſe with ths 
lame parſon from Northumberland, whom Mickle- 
whimmen had in his paſſage overthrown, though not 
with impunity; for the cripple, in falling, gave him 
ſuch a good pelt on the head with his crutch, that the: 
blood followed. | 

As for the lawyer, he waited below till the hurly- 
burly was over, and then ſtole ſoftly to his own cham- 
ber, from whence he did not venture to make a ſecond 
fally till eleven in the forenoon, when he was led into 
the public room by his own ſervant and another aſſiſtant, 
groaning moſt woefully, with a bloody napkin round 
his head. But things were greatly altered The ſelfiſh 
brutality of his bebaviour on the ſtairs had ſteeled their 
hearts againſt all his arts and addreſs. Not a ſoul of- 
fered to accommodate him with à chair, cuſhion, or 
footſtool; ſo that he was obliged to fit down on a hard 
wooden bench—In that poſition, he looked around with 
a rueful aſpe&, and, bowing very low, ſaid; in a whin- 
ing tone, Tour moſt humble ſervant, ladies—Fire is 
a dreadful calamity.— © Fire purifies gold, and it tries 
friendſhip (cried Mrs Pabitha, bridling).” „“ Yea, Ma- 
dam (replied Mieklewhimmen), and it wieth diſcretion 
alſo—” If diſcretion. conſiſts. in forſaking a friend 
in adverſity, you are eminently poſſeſſed of that virtue 
(reſumed our Hite) ” Na, Madam (rejoined the advo- 
cate), well I wot, I cannot claim any merit from the 
mode of my retreat—Ye'll pleaſe to obſerve, ladies, there 
are twa independent principles that actuate our nature 
One is inſtinct, which we have in common with the 
brute creation, and the other is reaſon—Noo, in certain 
great emergencies, when the faculty of reaſon is ſuſpend- 
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ed, inſtinct taks the lead, and, when this predominates, 
having no affinity with reaſon, it pays no ſort of regard 
to its connections; it only operates for the preſer vation 
of the individual, and that by the moſt expeditious and 
effectual means: Therefore, begging your pardon, la- 
dies, Lm no accountable, in foro conſcientiæ, for what 
1 did, while under the influence of this irreſiſtible: 
ooer. f 

l HERE my uncle interpoſed, ** ſhould be glad to. 
know (ſaid he), whether it was inſtinct. that prompted: 
you to retreat with bag and baggage z. for, I think, you 
had a portmanteau on your ſhoulder— The lawyer 
anſwered, without heſitation, © Git I might tell my. 
mind freely, without incurring the ſuſpicion. of pre- 
ſamption, I ſhould- think it was ſomething: ſuperior to 
either reaſon or inſtinct which ſuggeſted that meaſure, 
and this on a twafald accoont : In the firſt place, the 
portmanteau contained the writings of a worthy noble- 
man's eſtate; and their being burnt, would have oc- 
caſioned a loſs. that could not be repaired : Secondly, 
my good angel feems to have laid the portmantle on 
my ſhoulders, by way of defence, to ſuſtain the vio- 
tence of a moſt inhuman blow from the crutch of a 
reverend clergyman z which, even in ſpite of that me- 
dium, hath wounded me ſorely, even. unto the peri- 
cranium.” * By your own doctrine (cried the parſon, 
who chanced to be preſent), I am not accountable for 
the blow, which was the effect of inſtinct.“ « I crave 
your pardon, reverend Sir (ſaid the other), inſtin& 
never acts but for the preſervation of the individual; but 
your preſervation was out of the caſe V ou had already 
received the damage, and therefore the blow muſt be 
imputed to revenge, which is a ſinful paſſion, that ill 
becomes any Chriſtian, eſpecially a proteſtant divinez, 
and let me tell you, moſt reverend doctor, gin I had a 
mind to plea, the law would hauld my libel relevant.“ 

Why, the damage is pretty equal on both ſides (cried 
the parſon) ; your head is broke, and. my. crutch is 


ſnapped in the middle—Now, if you will. rag the 


one, I will be at the expence of curing the other.” 
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Trrs fally raiſed the laugh againſt Micklewhimmen, 
who began to look grave; when my uncle, in order to 
cage the diſcourſe, obſerved, that inſtin& had been 
very kind to him in another reſpect; for it had re- 
ftored to him the uſe of his limbs, which, in his exit, 
he had moved with ſurpriſing. agility—He replied, that 
it was the nature of fear to brace up the nerves; and 
mentioned ſome ſurpriſing feats of ſtrength and activi- 
ty performed by perſons under the impulſe of terror; 
but he complained, that, in his own particular, the ef- 
fects had ceaſed, when the cauſe was taken away 
The fquire ſaid he would lay a tea-drinking on his head, 
that he ſhould dance a Scotch meaſure, without making 
a falſe ſtep; and the advocate grinning, called for the 
piper. A fiddler being at hand, this original ſtarted 
up, with his bloody napkin 'over his black tye-periwig, 


and acquitted himſelf in ſuch a manner, as excited the 


mirth of the whole company; but he could not regain 
the good graces of Mrs Tabby, who did not underſtand 
the principle of inſtinct; and the lawyer did not think 
it worth his while to proceed to further de monſtra- 
tion. 

FROM Harrow aid we came Hide, by then way of 
York, and here we ſhall tarry fome days, as my uncle 
and Tabitha are both reſolved to make uſe of the wa- 
ters. Scarborough, though a paltry town, is romantic, 
from its ſituation along a cliff that overhangs the ſea.— 
The harbour is formed by a ſmall elbow of land that 
runs out as a natural mole, directly oppoſite to the 
town ; and on that ſide is the caſtle, which ſtands very 
high, 'of conſiderable extent, and, before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, was counted impregiiable: At the 
other end of Scarborough are two public rooms for the 
uſe of the company who reſort to this place in the ſum- 
mer, to drink the waters and bathe in the fea; and the 
diverfions are pretty much bn the ſame footing here as 
at Bath. The Spa is a little way beyond the town, on 
this fide, under # cliff, within a few paces of the fea, 
and thither the drinkers go every morning in diſha- 
bille; but the deſcent is by a great number of ſteps, 
which invalids find very inconvenient. Betwixt the 
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well and the harbour, the bathing machines are ranged 
along the beach, with all their proper utenſils and at- 
tendants Lou have; never ſeen one of theſe machines 
Image to yourſelf a ſmall, ſnug, wooden chamber, 
fixed upon a wheel-carriage, having a door at each end, 

and, on each fide, a little window above, a bench be- 
low—The bather, aſcending into this apartment by 
wooden ſteps,, ſhuts himfelf in, and begins to undreſs, 
while the attendant yokes a horſe to the end next the 
ſea, and draws the carriage forwards, till the ſurkace of 
the water is on a level with the floor of the dreſſing- 
room; then he moves and fixes the horſe to the other 
end The perſon within, being ſtripped, opens the 
door to the ſeaward, where he finds the guide ready, 
and plunges headlong into the water. After having 
bathed, he re- aſcends into the apartment, by the ſteps 
which had been ſhifted for that purpoſe, and puts on 
his clothes at his leiſure, while the carriage is drawn 
back again upon the dry land; ſo that he has nothing 
further to do but to open the door, and come down as 
he went up—Should he be ſo weak or ill as to require 
a ſervant to put off and on his cloaths, there is room 
enough in the apartment for half a dozen people. The 
guides who attend the ladies in the water, are of their 
own ſex, and they and the female bathers have a dreſs 
of flannel for the ſea; nay, they are provided with 
other conveniences for the tupport of decorum. A cer- 
tain number of the machines are fitted with tilts, that 
project from the ſea- ward ends of them, fo as to ſcreen 
the bathers from the view of all perions whatſoever.— 
The beach is admirably adapted for this practice, the 
deſcent being gently gradual, and the ſand ſoft as vel- 
vet; but then the machines can be uſed only at a cer- 
tain time of the tide, which varies every day; ſo that 
ſometimes the bathers are obliged. to rife very early in 
the morning—Por my part, I love ſwimming as an ex- 
erciſe, and can enjoy it at all times of the tide, without 
the formality of an apparatus. You and I have often 
plunged together into the lis; but the ſea is a much 
more noble bath, for health as well as pleaſure. You 
cannot conceive what a flow of ſpirits it gives, and how 
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- It braces every ſinew of the human frame. Were Ito 

enumerate half the diſeaſes which are every day cured 

by ſea-bathing, you might juſtly fay you. had received a 
FR e err, from 5 f 


Tour affeRionate friend. 
and ſervant, 


Scarborngh, Ju 1. | J. Mxrrony. 
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